Bon  Ami 


Takes  Stains  out  of  Dress  Shields 


The  biggest  dry-cleaning 

establishments  in  New  York  said,  “No — 
there's  nothing  that  will  take  perspiration 
stains  out  of  dress  shields!” 

But  we  have  discovered  that  Bon  Ami 
does  do  it.  It  promptly  restores  the 
original  whiteness  when  all  other  soaps 
fail. 

Apply  Bon  Ami  with  cold  water  and 
a  soft  brush  or  cloth. 

You’ll  find  yourself  wearing  the  same 
shields  very  much  longer  than  hereto¬ 
fore. 


Another  use:  The  children’s  hands 
get  so  grimy — keep  Bon  Ami  in  the 
bathroom  for  them  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  enforcing  the  clean- hands 
rule. 

Of  course,  you 
are  using  Bon  Ami 
for  nickel  and 
brass,  for  windows 
and  mirrors  and 
white  paint! 

‘"Hasn't 
Scratched  Yet" 


THE  BON  AMI  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


EXCLUDE  STOCK  GAMBLERS  FROM  THE  MAH^S! 

pUgj  See  Page  550 
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A  Bright  Display  of 
Who  Respond  to 


He  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers 
felt  something  as  we  did  in  reading  that 
remarkable  roster  of  the  335  organiza¬ 
tions  which  won  the  prizes  in  the  recent 
Mock  Trial  Contests  to  determine — “What  Became 
of  Jennie  Brice?” 

Though  published  last  month,  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  refer  to  it  again.  .Take  down  your  March 
copy  of  Everybody’s  and  turn  to  the  list  of  prize 
winners  on  pages  104-107  of  the  advertising  section. 

When  we,  in  going  through  the  magazine,  first 
reached  that  list,  we  began  reading  it  curiously, 
then  carefully,  and  afterward,  over  again,  enthu¬ 
siastically. 

For  it  seemed  to  put  Everybody’s  readers,  from 
everywhere,  into  a  single  picture. 

By  suggestion  it  seemed  to  group  a  600,000  cir¬ 
culation  into  three  pages. 

By  a  single  exposure  of  the  camera,  as  it  were, 
it  illustrate  what  manner  of  folk  the  readers  of 
Everybody’s  are,  as  they  sit  in  their  homes  in  the 
cities  and  towns  over  the  whole  broad  country. 

It  was  like  a  national  assembly  of  delegates  who 
represent  fairly  an  immense  multitude  of  similar 
minds  and  powers. 


the  Kind  of  People 
EVERYBODY’S 


DoMm  that  fine  list  of  representative  organiza¬ 
tions  your  eye  wanders  among  social  clubs,  literary 
associations,  church  societies  and  young  p>eoples 
leagues,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bodies,  law  schools,  college 
classes,  college  fraternities,  teachers’  unions,  boards 
of  trade,  village-improvement  societies,  fanners’ 
granges,  masonic  and  other  lodges,  veterans  of  the 
wars  North  and  South,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  similar  patriotic  orders — in  short, 
every  kind  of  organization,  social,  intellectual, 
religious,  and  civic,  which  can  draw  progressive 
people  together. 

That  register  represents  the  most  capable  sinew 
of  the  country. 

Right  there  is  its  significance. 

It  is  a  very  compact  illustration  of  an  old,  set¬ 
tled  fact.  A  fact  in  which  we  share  with  you,  our 
readers,  a  p>ardonable  pride.  A  fact  also  which  we 
have  repeatedly  point^  out  to  our  advertisers  who 
are  naturally  interested  in  knowing  the  competence 
of  the  people  they  address. 

For  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  friends  of  Everybody’s.  A  magazine 
of  high  purpose  appeals  only  to  people  of  sterling 
aims.  A  thoughtful  magazine  is  read  only  by  per¬ 
sons  who  like  to  think.  A  militant  magazine  finds 
{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  4) 
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The  Kind  of  People  Who  Respond  to  EVERYBODY’S 


its  place  among  the  stirring  and  resourceful  people 
who  do  things  themselves. 

Consequently,  this  roll-call  of  the  responding 
organizations,  so  diverse  in  nature,  yet  ail  pro¬ 
gressive,  comes  along  as  a  confirmation  of  that 
competent  quality  which  marks  the  readers  of 
Everybody’s. 

You  readily  understand  how  much  mental  ener¬ 
gy  it  took  to  get  up  one  of  those  triab,  and  how 
much  mental  keenness  was  required  to  conduct 
it  successfully. 

But  we  knew  our  readers.  We  really  took  no 
risk.  It  was  a  certainty  that  in  our  circulation 
there  was  an  abounding  number  of  people  who  had 
the  ambition  and  caliber  to  justify  us  in  our  offer 
of  $11,540  in  prizes,  proportionally  distributed  in 
every  state. 

Our  serial,“The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice,”  was  finely 
fitted  for  the  purpose.  An  actress  disappears 
under  baffling  circumstances.  Was  there  foul 
play?  If  so,  who  was  guilty?  The  story  reeked 
with  complicated  and  contradictory  evidence. 

The  exercise  was  to  make  up  a  pretended  court 
of  judge  and  jury,  of  lawyers  and  witnesses,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  puzzling  endence  supplied  by  the  story,  to 


argue  it  out,  and  let  the  jury  decide  whether  Jennie  4 
Brice  was  murdered  or  not,  and  if  so,  by  whom. 

It  offered  an  intensely  dramatic  entertain-  i' 
ment,  but  it  required  sharp  brains  to  run  it.  I 
The  brains  were  there  in  plenty.  In  most  cases  I 
the  trials  were  conducted  by  real  attorneys.  In 
many  cases  real  judges  presided  over  them— in  j 
some  cases,  justices  of  the  highest  state  courts,  j 
In  one  instance  the  Governor  of  a  state  acted  as  | 
foreman  of  the  jury,  and  the  attorney-general  j 
was  the  prosecutor.  In  all  the  himdreds  of  cases .  | 
to  which  our  cash  prizes  were  awarded,  the  records 
of  the  trials  show^  distinction  and  dignity  in  the  : 
personnel. 

There  is  a  good  story  about  these  trials,  told 
on  page  496  of  this  April  issue,  made  up  from  the  j 
records  which  were  sent  to  us.  I 

That  is  a  story  by  itself.  ■ 

But  the  one  point  here  is  that  this  whole  Jennie 
Brice  business  has  produced  a  bright  display  of  the 
sort  of  people  who  respond  to  Everybody’s.  j 


To  the  advertiser  it  is  a  spot-light  illuminiilion 
of  the  exceeding  capability  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  addressed  in  these  pages. 
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let  in  the  United  States  by  INCERSOLL  MIDCET—tha  watch  for  ladies.  girU  and  small 
over  60,000  dealers  or  post-  boys.  Solid  nickel  case  S3. 00. 

paid  by  us  Booklet  free  INCERSOLL  WRIST  WA  TCH — for  the  man  or  woman  who  loves 

the  treat  outdoors.  Wrist  strap  in  pit  or  seal  leather.  $2. SO. 

ROBT.  H.  INCERSOLL  &  BRO.,  27  Ashland  Budding,  New  York 


Sold  in  every  town  and  ham- 


uomtn 
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“  In  France  It’s  a  Social  Crime  Not  to  Marry,”  says  Mrs. 
John  Van  Vorst  in  a  most  illuminating  eurticle,  “  Partner¬ 
ships  and  Matrimony  in  France.** 

At  last  we  know  what  we  have  all  longed  to  know  since 
childhood !  Corwin  K.  Linson,  in  THE  DELINEIATOR, 
tells  us  **The  Truth  About  Mary*s  Little  Lamb.** 

All  mothers  should  read  **  His  Majesty  Your  Baby/*  by 
Dr.  B.  Wallace  Hamilton.  A  most  ingenious  “Weighing 
Chart”  by  Dr.  Hamilton  accompanies  this  splendid  article. 

A  special  article  by  Bechoff -David,  the  famous  Parisian 
creator,  shows  the  effects  of  Balkan  influence  on  present 
styles.  All  the  smartest,  newest  fashions  complete  a 
wonderful  April  issue. 

THE  DELINEATOR 

**The  Fashion  Authority  of  the  World** 

15c  a  copy  $1.50  a  year 

Of  »1I  Butterick  Merchant*  and  News-Stand*  or  direct  from 


The  advertisetnents  in  Everybody'*  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Butterick  Building  New  York 
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Music  Lovers!  Read  this  Free  Trial  Offer  on 

The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library 


I  I  strumental  and  vocal  music  containing  every  kind  of  composition— classic,  modern, 
standard,  operatic,  sacred,  sentimental,  dance — all  classified  and  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  you  can  readily  find  them  and  as  readily  play  them?  If  this  would  appeal  to  you, 
if  you  wish  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoyment  from  your  piano,  if  you 
arc  tired  of  the  flimsiness  and  the  costliness  of  sheet  music  and  music  folios,  now  is  the  time 
d  take  advantage  of  this  Free  Tnal  Offer  on  The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library"  and  convince 
yourself  by  personal  test  that  this  work  will  eliminate  all  music  buying  except  the  popular  songs  of 
_  the  day.  This  is  the  only  music  library  designed  purely  for 

■  home  use;  this  is  the  only  music  library  which  contains  every 

kind  and  class  of  musical  composition  from  the  Preludes  of 
Bach  to  the  darky  songs  of  Stephen  Foster:  this  is  the  only 
music  library  which  contains  hundreds  of  pieces  of  every  grade 
so  that  every  player  will  find  much  to  interest  him  regardless 
of  proficiency;  this  is  a  most  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  a 
set  through  the  Scribner  M  usic  Club  on  trial,  with  absolutely 
no  charge  for  examination,  in  order  that  you  may  be  convinced 
by  actual  test  how  wonderfully  useful  and  entertaining  it  will 
prove  to  be  when  in  use  on  your  piano. 

A  Brief  Description  of  the  ‘^Library” 

“The  Ideal  Home  Music  Library  ”  is  a  perfect  compilation  of  piano 
and  of  vocal  music  for  the  home.  It  comprises  ten  (10)  volumes 
measuring  9  x  12  inches,  each  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick  (the  plates 
being  regular  sheet  music  size),  encased  in  a  substantial  birch-ma¬ 
hogany  book-case  (see  illustration)  which  may  be  placed  on  either 
the  piano  or  the  music  cabinet.  It  contains  more  than  one  thousand 
piano  and  vocal  numbers,  accompanied  by  a  convenient  little  volume 
“Practical  Guide”  to  “The  Ideal  Home  Music 


known  as  the 

U>rary  ”  which  leads  you  through  its  pages  just  as  a 
Ittdeker  conducts  you  through  Europe,  rendering 
iMelligent  use  of  every  volume  immediately  possible. 

The  volumes  are  substantially  bound  in  tasteful  green 
doth,  they  open  flat  on  the  piano  rack  at  any  page,  the 
■otic  notes  are  large  and  clear,  the  paper  is  the  very 
best  quality  ever  used  for  music  printing.  The  entire 
set  was  compiled  by  and  manufactured  under  the  super- 
vision  of  an  experienced  practical  musician,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  detail  in  which  it  will  fail  to  meet  the 
eqwetations  of  the  Music  Lover. 

BE  SURE  TO  READ  THE  FOLLOWING— IT  IS  IMPORTANT! 

In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of  this  page  we  have  placed  a  special  “Ideal  Home 
Music  Library”  order  coupon.  If  you  will  clip  off  this  coupon,  after  filling  out 
the  name  and  address  spaces,  and  mail  it  to  THE  SCRIBNER  MUSIC  CLUB, 

153  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  you  will  then  receive  a  complete  set  (with  the  TH 

book-case  and  the  Practical  Guide)  by  prepaid  express,  and  you  are  at  liberty 
to  keep  it  for  seven  days  from  the  date  received  for  actual  trial  on  your  " 

piano.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  send  us  $1.00  at  the  end  of  the  seven  ^ 

days  and  $2.00  for  fourteen  months  thereafter  until  the  total  price  Please  send  n 

of  $29.00  has  been  paid.  If  you  conclude  not  to  keep  it,  notify  Ideal  Home  Music 

US,  after  placing  it  back  in  its  packing  case,  and  we  will  send  j^y  n”  in  green  dotij^ 
you  shipping  instructions.  Please  do  not  delay  in  send-  yy^  at  your  s^iaTpirke*"?^^^ 
tag  the  coupon,  as  this  offer  is  on  a  limited  edition  the  broks  are  «atisfacto^ 

only  and  may  never  be  repeated.  SEND  TO-DAY.  an~ 


TITLES  OF  THE  10  VOLUMES 


Volume  L  Classic  and  Romantic  Piano  Works 
“  n.  Modem  Piano  Compositions 
“  lU.  Light  Piano  Pieces 
“  IV.  Juvenile  Piano  Pieces  and  Piano  Duets 
“  V.  Piano  Selections  from  the  Operas 
**  VL  Selected  Dance  Music  for  Piano 
“  VU.  Sacred  Piano  and  Vocal  Music 
“  VUL  Songs  from  the  Operas 
“  IX.  Sentimental  Songs 
*'  X.  Favorite  Home  Songs 


THE  SCRIBNER  MUSIC  CLUB 

153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City  yC 


Address. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  oi  visiting  your  dealer. 


A  Profitable  Summer 
For  a  Boy 

The  Culrer  Summer  School*  otter  a  big,  broad  plan  tor  a 
boy’i  vacation.  Lite  on  the  water,  In  the  raddle  and  out  In 
the  woods  studying  woodcraft  under  Dan  Beard.  Sports  of 
alt  kinds  with  very  little  study.  Experiences  that  appeal  to 
the  boy’s  heart.  Separate  catalogues  of  the  Naval,  Cavalry 
and  Woodcraft  Schools.  Mention  the  one  desired.  Address 

Tkc  Prcsldcat 


Sunaer  Sckools 
Calwr.  MUiu. 

(On  Aalis  Jt<utHSvct») 


New  Yobk,  Otskill  ilountains,  Lawrenceville. 

Kyle  C&nip  ^  model  Bungalow  camp  for  boys;  no  tents. 
All  land  and  water  sports.  Free  courses  in  English  and  German,  if 
desired:  also  tutoring.  Rifle  ranjte.  Handicraft. 

Da.  Paul  Kyle,  Kyle  Institute,  Boarding  School  for  Boys. 

Flushing,  Long  Island,  Box  Mi. 


New  Hampshire,  Peterboro. 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls 

water  sports.  Amateur  theatricals.  Music.  Food  from  farm. 
Songs  and  stories  around  tlie  camp  fire.  Address 

The  Secretary,  8  Fiverett  St.,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

©Vermont,  Milton. 

Camp  Winnisquam  £Smfe 

ing.  Scooting  on  Indian  trails.  Mountain,  river  and 
lake  trips.  Land  and  water  contests.  2  baseball  diamonds; 
2  tennis  courts.  Cottasxs  and  tents.  Booklet. 

hi.  H.  Moody,  Box  IS,  Waterbury,  Vt. 

New  York,  Tarr)'town-on-Hudson,  Box  921. 

Summer  Camp  Banta.m  Lake,  LiTCHnELD  Hilus,&>nn. 

Ninth  Season.  IIVO  feet  altitude.  Splendid  facilities  for  all 
aquatic  and  athletic  spons.  Coadiing  under  supervision  of  Head 
blaster  of  Irving  School.  Address 

J.  M.  Fi'Rman,  a.  M. 


New  York  City,  63  Fiast  77th  Street. 

The  Finch  School  A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  corresponding  to  college, 
which  develops  individuality,  cultivates  the  human  interests  and 
sympathies,  and  is  abreast  of  modem  tliought. 


Lake  Morey,  Vt.,  &  Lake  Katherine,  N.  H. 

AInFia  Pomne  Pof  Oirls.  Ninth  Season.  Healthful  loca- 
Aiuau  Gampb  pure  water.  Safe  saniution.  Water 

sports.  Tennis,  golf  and  handcrafts.  Nature  study,  horseback  rid 
ing,  mountaineering.  Substantial  house.  Board  floor  tents.  Fixperi- 
enced  councillors.  Girls’  welfare  our  first  care.  Booklet. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gi'lick,  60  Lyme  Road,  Hanover,  N.  H. 


New  York,  C>ssiniiig.on-Hudson,  Box  $11. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy  MfiiJIldentifi'c'SIS 

or  business.  Rationalised  military  system.  Manual  training.  Mom 
Pleasant  Hall  is  for  bo^  under  IS.  Summer  Camp  in  the  Betk- 
shins,  under  Mr.  Brusie’s  personal  charge,  is  for  trays  under  U. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Charles  F'rrderick  Bausa. 

New  York,  Tarrytown.on-HudsoR,  Box  921. 

Irving  School  for  Boys  Se  b^uti/uThUmric 

country.  76th  year.  22  years  under  present  Head  Master.  Ne« 
site  and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technial 
schools.  Individual  instruction.  Athletic  Field.  Swimming  Pool. 
New  Gymnasium.  J.  M,  Furman,  A.  M.,  Head  Master. 

New  York,  Poughkeepsie,  Box  708. 

Wisrpwiptir  *8th  year  begins  Sept.  24,  Ills. 

ACnncmy  home  for  the  better  load  of 
boys.  It  looks  beyond  college  entrance.  Instruction  is  thoroagh, 
sane.  Equipment  modem.  Its  influence  makes  for  manhood.  71 
years  of  consecutive  management.  For  catalogue,  address 

Joseph  B.  Bisbee,  A.  U. 

New  York,  Binghamton. 

The  Lady  jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  other  coIIom 
General  CkMirse,  Music,  Domestic  Science.  New  gymnasium.  Dor 
mitory  for  very  young  girls.  Prindpals:  The  Misses  Hyde, 

Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A  B. 

New  York,  Scarsdale. 

Heathcote  Hall 

The  Misses  Lockwood’s  Collerote  School  for  Girls.  A  cosaIn 
school  writh  all  the  advantages  of  the  metroiralis.  Faculty  of  sixMa 
instmetors.  Superior  opportunities  for  Music  and  Drawing.  Hcikli- 
ful  outdoor  life.  40  minutes  from  Gfand  Central  Station. _ 


piEW  lORK,  iroy. 

Emma  Willard  School  huupMo- fJirJir;  ti2"i!J 

Four  new  fireproof  buildings,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Prqnr 
atory.  General  and  Special  Courses.  (Certificate  privileges.  Mane, 
Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Gymnasium  srith  swinumsg 
pool.  Catalogue  on  request.  Miss  Eliia  Kellas,  Ph.B.,  Prindpsl. 

New  York,  Lake  Cayuga,  Aurora. 

Wallcourt  Miss  Goldsmith’s  School  for  (Tirls.  (Fomerir 
The  W,ells  School.)  Thorough  preparation  for  any  college.  Gen¬ 
eral  academic  and  special  courses.  Aesthetic  dancing,  boatiig, 
tennis,  hockey,  track  work.  Booklet.  Address 

Miss  Anna  R.  Goldsmith,  A.  B.,  PripcigM. 


Nrw  York,  Ossiningon-Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

"A  school  that  is  better  than  the  catalogue.”  800  ft.  elevatira 
commanding  a  48-mile  view  of  the  Hudson.  30  miles  from  New  Yoik 
(ramplete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preiiaiatory.  ChaiacMr 
references  required.  Catalogue  on  request. _ 

New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  483. 

QFarlrAvr  Comitianr  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  As 
OiarKcy  ciemill&ry  endowed  home  school  for  both  seas 
of  II  years  and  upsrard.  Careful  training  in  health  and  charada. 
Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in  M 
and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards.  Secure  rooms  earlr- 
Rates,  8250  to  $77S.  Martvn  Summerbbll,  LL.  D.,  President. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

Tnhn’E  Manly  Boy*.  Special  opportnm- 

Ot.  jonn  S  dcnooi  ^e*  for  quick  college  preparatR*. 
Militap’  drill.  Parental  discipline.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool 
Athletic  field.  Manly  worts  encouragra.  Junior  Hall,  a  sepaiatt 
school  for  boys  under  13.  Catalogue. 

Rev.  W.  a.  Rannev,  A.  M.,  Pd.  B.,  PrincipnL 


SEA 

PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Dlfttlnctively  Devoted  to  Developing  Personalities 

Genuine  happy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care,  (irowin^;  uirls  inspired  by  wholesome  and 
beautiful  ideals  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exc*eptionall3r  favorable  for  an 
outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attractive  and  refining.  One  hundreil  acres:  pine  gro\es.  looo  feet 
of  seashore,  ponies.  Hy^ene  and  morals  are  observed  especially  for  results  in  health,  character  and 
education.  Gymna^cs,  Music.  Handiwork,  Domestic  Arts.  French,  (^man,  Spanish— native  teachers. 
All  branches  of  studv  under  )>atient  and  enthusiastic  instructors.  Address 
Eev.  Thomna  Bickford,  Mlta  Faith  Bickford,  Prlnelpala,  P.  0.  Bos  B,  Brevatar.  Cape  Cod,  Haaa. 


Lasell  Seminary 

AibwndaJe,  Massachnsetls.  Ten  MDes  iron  Boston 


dliilshllil 


Couraes  In  IjnnsuBsa,  Literature,  Science,  Music 
and  Art,  witb  tlioro  Instruction  In  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Household  Economics.  Tralnini;  is  itlven 
In  the  Art  of  EntertalnlnK.  House  FurnIshInK  and 
MansLKement,  Harketlnit.  Cooklnir,  Dreesmakinfc  and 
Millinery.  Tennis,  Boating,  Swimming,  Kidlngand 
other  sports  are  encouraged.  Address 

G.  M.  WINSLOW.  Ph.  D..  Principal, 

114  W—dlend  Read 


Mount 

Ida 

School 

Send  <sr  osw  yter  Seek 


FOR  GIRLS 


AD  Mudies  but  English 
elective. 

Piepetatory;  finishing  Khool. 

Advanced  Elective  Counes 
for  high  Khool  graduates. 
CoOege  Certificate. 

Piano,  oen^  viaDn.  voice 
wiUi  NOTEiD  men. 

Pipe  Organ,  Gymnaaium 
with  awiniming  pooL 
new  building. 

Exceptional  opportunitie,, 
with  a  delighrful  home  file. 

81  Summit  Street 
NEWTON,  Masa. 


New  Jersey,  Summit.  30  miles  from  New  York. 

Kent  Place  &hool  for  Girls 

ji«8.  Paul.  Miss  Woodman*,  Principals.  Hamilton  W.  Mabif. 
rnsMient  of  Board  of  Directors.  Collegre  Preparatory  and  General 
CoBfies,  Domestic  Science.  New  school  buildinB*  .Cottage  for 
foanger  girls.  Gymnasium.  Circulars  on  request. 


WJRI^BeLIIQIh 


Nashville,  Tennessee 

IRA  LANDRITH,  Prasidsnt.  J.  D.  BLAHTOH,  Tiee-Praaident. 

Opens  Sept.  25th.  Half  million  dollar 
plant.  Two  new  buildings,  one  a  modern 
school  hall,  gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool.  Twelve  schools — including  Aca¬ 
demic,  Colle^'e  Preparatory,  Music,  Art, 
Domestic  Science,  Expression  and  Phys¬ 
ical  Education.  Attendance  limited. 

Send  today  for  catalogue.  Address 

JENNIE  TAYLOR  MASSON.  Registrar. 


_ EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY _ 

New  York — Massachusetts — New  Jersey — Tennessee— Foreign 


)mir  r'ACTI  F  miss  c.  e.  mason’s 

inCi  SDIUtBAN  SCHOOL  FOB  CIBLS 


SDBDBBAN  SCHOOL  FOB  CIBLS 
Tairytawn  -  M  •  Hndgoa.  N.  Y. 

Upper  School  for  girls  13  to  25; 
LowerSchoolforglrlsStolS.  AU 
departments.  Spwlal  courses  In 
Art,  Music.  Literature,  Lan¬ 
guages.  Certltlrate  admits  to 
Ipadlng  colleges.  New  York  City 
Annex.  European  travel  class. 
ForUliLstrated  catalogue  address 
MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.  M„ 

I  Lock  Box  725 


Europe  . 

Europe  for  Girls 

The  Thompson- Baldasseroni  School,  Uth  year.  Foreign  resi¬ 
dent,  three  periods  of  travel  throi^h  eight  countries,  usual  courses 
of  I^ano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  cora- 
iortt.  Wober  sailing. 

Mrs.  Helen  Scott,  Sec’y,  Dover,  N.  H. 


Massachusetts,  Duxbury,  55  King  Caesar  Koad. 

Powder  Point  School  for  Boys  i^'’;?s“"AthSSiJ 

fields.  Running  Track.  5  modern  buildings.  16  acres.  Summer 
camp  in  Maine.  College  or  business  preparation.  Upper  and  Lower 
Schools.  Address  Henry  P.  Moulto.n,  Jr.,  Director,  or  Ralph 
K.  Brarce,  a.  M.,  Headmaster. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.). 

Chauncy  Hall  School. 

Established  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSEITS  INSTITUTE  OK  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
_ Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  New  Ledford,  323  Purchase  Street. 

New  Bedford  Textile  School  ?;'’“rofco'Sr.';ru" 

(acture  and  allied  industries.  Two  and  three  year  courses.  Graduates 
hold  many  responsible  and  lucrative  positions  in  textile  and  allied 
indu^tries.  Write  for  catalog. 

WiLLiA.\i  E.  Hatch,  President  and  Manager. 


nrm 


m 


Ogontz  School 


For  Young  Ladies 


FmbM  list.  Securing  Indiridual  and  complete  devel¬ 
opment  of  each  pupil.  A  unique  and  llezlble  adaptaUon  of 
both  and  Individual  Instruction  In  language.  Uterature, 
hIstorT,  music,  science,  art,  economics  and  domestic  science. 
Ex^rienced  faculty  aveta^g  one  teacher  to  evefy  five  girls. 
Advantages  of  exceptional  sooal  and  home  life,  together  with 
carefully  superviaed  physical  exercise,  are  marked  features 
of  Ogontz  S^ool.  The  modemly  equipped  buildings  are  de- 
lighnuUy  situated  in  a  beautiful  suburban  park  of  ts  acres. 
W  minutes  to  Philadelphia,  affording  the  exceptional  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  of  the  city.  Catalog  and  views. 

Wss  ABBT  A.  gummLAHD,  Prla.,  Ogaata  Icksal  F.  0.,Fa. 


/^^washlagtoa,  D.  0.  (HaSarhs^v^ 

Junior  CcSege.  All  llivh  School 
courses  and  1  years  of  Cnllcge  work.\^ 

/  Wide  range  of  VocaUooal,  A.  ;ul=mic  and  x 
f  Cultural  studies.  Attention  to  special  talents  X 
and  Individual  tastes.  Music.  Art,  Homemaklng.  \ 
Open-air  life  near  National  Capital.  lUiistrated  book  ' 
on  request.  Address  Bex  ISS,  Forest  Usa,  M4. 


DisTkiCT  OF  Columbia,  Washington,  IMl  Connecticut  .Ave. 

Martha  Washin^on  Seminary  for  Young 

AYomen  finest  residential  sedion  of  National  Capital.  Ten 
courje  (or  High  School  graduates,  general  and 
special  courses.  Domestic  Science,  (.hitdoor  sports.  jiiOO— Ml 
Eowabd  W.  Thompson,  Principal. 


Distbict  of  CoU'mbia,  Washington,  ISlM  Floruia  Ave. 
f^imct-nn  ITall  A  School  for  Girls.  Established  IWl.  Pre- 
UUUBlOn  nail  urators-  and  Ai^emic  Courses.  Two  yean 
Post-graduate  and  College  work.  Music,  .Art  and  Expression.  Build¬ 
ing  specially  planned  for  the  school.  Athletics. 

Mas.  BavaRLEY  R.  Mason,  Principal. 

Miss  E.  M.  Clark,  LL..A.,  Associate. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washinnon. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary  fii^rng**'^~'yo"5?J*ria'3'i^i 

literature.  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Domestic  Science.  Campus  of 
eleven  acres  for  outdoor  sports.  Healthful  location  in  Washingtoa’t 
'*  Suburb  Beautiful.”  Artesian  water. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  X.  B.srker,  Principals, 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Washington,  D.  C  — Virginia— Pennsylvania— Michigan 


District  of  Columbia,  Washinmon,  1100  R  St.,  N.  W, 
‘MaAicnn  TTall  Q/'hnnl  for  Girls  and  Young  Women.  College 

jnaaison  nau  dcnooi  Elective  Coursea.  Music,  Art, 

Expression,  Modem  Languages,  Domestic  Science,  Riding,  Swim¬ 
ming.  Educational  advantages  of  Washington.  Illustrated  year¬ 
book.  Address 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Gbo.  E.  Winston,  Princiiials. 


Natiol®  Park 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1112  loth  Street. 

Miss  Madeira’s  School  for  Girls  SJli^'thce'iSSi;?; 

privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith  and  Wellesley.  Complete  academic  course 
lor  pupils  not  going  to  college.  Two  years’  advanced  course  for 
High  School  graduates.  Music  and  art.  Gymnasium  and  athletics. 

_ Miss  Lucy  Madbira,  A.B.  (Vassar)^ _ 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington  CoUege 

acres;  choicest  educational  and  social  advantages;  refined  assoaa- 
tioot,  most  beautiful  home  life.  Preparatory  .Certificate  and  CoUege 
Couraes.  Muaic,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Literature  on 
request. _ Address  F.  Menbfbr,  President. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Fairmont — a  Home  School  for  Girls 

A  city  school  with  country  sports. 

Literature  on  request. 


Girb  and  Young  Ladies.  47th  year. 
SOUtnOrn  iMminaXy  in  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  famous 
Valley  of  Va.,  near  Natural  Bridge.  Wonderful  health  record. 
Home  life.  Courses :  CoUege  Preparatory,  Finishing,  Music,  in¬ 
cluding  Pipe  Organ,  Domestic  Sdence,  S^etarial,  etc.  Students 


Pennsylvania,  Birmingham,  Box  L. 

The  Birmingham  School,  Inc.  ex»u«{"‘.*iho^1 

offering  either  Academic  or  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Beautiful 
and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains.  On  Main  Line  P.  R.  R. 
Gymnasium.  Physical  training.  For  catalogue  address 

A.  K.  Grier,  President. 


Pennsylvania,  Hollidaysbura. 

IfficB  r^iwlAc*  For  Girls.  (Highland  Hall.)  Emma 

BUSSV/OWieS  ocnooi  MlUon  Cowles.  A.  B.,  Head  of 
School.  Preparatory  to  Bryn  Mawr,  WeUesley,  Vassar,  Smith  and 
Mt.  Holyoke.  Certificate  privilege.  Also  general  oourae.  Muaic 
and  art.  Healthful  location.  ItM  ft.  altitude.  New  sleeping  porch. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool.  Catalog.  Address  The  Secretary. 


DITBLOFI  wtaitR  af  caltars  am* 
gsrsaaillty.  Bat  data  far  mars: 
dlscavan  eaehstadaat'a  amU- 
ttsM  aad  aktllWaa  alaag  praettcal 
llaea,  aad  lie  her  lev  aay  tamaaera- 
Mvs  vsaatlaa  which  aha  may  Bead  ar 
daatra  ta  parsaa  later  la  lift.  Aad 
ddas  each  tharaaghly.  Bariy  trala- 
iBg  M  paaalhla  eaMrgaBelaa  la  mast 
wlaa  aad  prmdaat.  Bs  daaghUr 
ahaald  ha  laft  aapraparad. 


meechrnod 


Thoroughly  equipping  young  men  apd  women  to  teach  these  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  Public  Schools.  The  dfimand  for  ttaeae  teachers 
greatly  eaceeda  the  supply.  It  it  a  field  that  offers  greater 
oiiportunities  and  much  larger  salaries  than  the  usual  business 
opening.  We  have  been  graduating  teachers  and  placing  them  in 
weU-paying  positions  for  2J  years.  Strong  faculty.  Catalogue. 

The  Secretary,-  Tbomsm  Normal  Training  School, 
Orsmd  Boulevard,  Detrott.ldlcb. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's 


A  Culturat  and  Practical  Schrtol 


M.  H.  REASER.  PIk  D..  Pres.  For 


■er.  D.  R.  KERR.  D.  R..  U.  D..  kiMcUtt 

JeakUtewB,  Pa.(tl  slaatM  from  Phlladslphla) 


Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Collefp  PrppRFRtorj ;  Col  life 
DeportBrBU;  CoMerrstory 

of  llutic;  Art,  Aru  and 
Crafu,  Oratory.  Cooraea  in 
Domestic  Arts  aad  SeieRoet . 
SeereiaryaAlp.  Mormal 
O.rmnMtica,  Kormal  EId* 
derfarteo  aaelcetlTta. 
Free,  bealihftil  eevDtrj  life 
nearFhiUdeIpbU.  UoMunl 
balldiQfR.  RMma  with  prl* 
tatebatb.  Moderate tenua. 
Apply  for  eatalofRe  to 


Young 

Woflien 


iriirrs-y  wairmtiir 


r  sclKxrf  till  you  hear  from  me.  Largest 
in  the  world,  ettiployiog  the  advanced 


attend  no  stammerin( 
stammering  school  i 


EVERYBO^^S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY _ 

Mil  ryla  n  d — Illinois—  Ohi  o—Mis  cellaneous 


Sixiy-Zifth  Year 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

First  rank.  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  with 
elective  vocational  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for 
self-support.  Faculty  in  close  touch  with  the  grirls. 
Chosen  body  of  students.  Health  and  safety  para¬ 
mount.  Pure  air,  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus. 
New  fire-proof  dormitory,  electric  light,  steam  beat. 
Good  table.  Catalogue.  Box  106. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


1853-Haryland  Collego-1913 

For  Women 


The  most  ideal  CoUega  In  the  country 
In  Sin,  avoiding  the  strain  of  great 
numbers;  History,  of  M  successful 
years ;  Loeation,  suburbs  of  Baltimore, 
near  Washington,  SM  feet  elevation ; 
Strength  of  its  various  courses  of  study, 
leading  to  degrees  ;  S  buildings  well 
equipped;  Oymnaslum;  Field  Sports; 
Sapsilor  masle  eenssTTatery;  Sradaate 
nhoel  et  dosssstie  selsaee;  Non-sectari¬ 
an;  Elevating  home  life.  For  cata¬ 
logue  and  view  book,  address 


Ohio,  Cleveland,  7212  Hough  Ave. 
n  1  Kor  educational  purposes,  not  for  profit, 

university  oCuOOI  Offers  exceptional  opportunities  in  the 
msMon  of  boys  for  college:  strong  faculty;  manual  training; 

field,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  running  track,  ^wling 
alleys.  Many  unusual  features  make  this  school  worth  investigating. 

Address  Hakry  A.  Peters,  Prinapal. 


Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman't 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

FRANKUN  H.  SARGENT 

Preasdenl 

For  Catadogue  and  Information,  apply  to 
THE  SECRETARY.  ROOM  ISl,  CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 


)  Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  iiuoine  and  position  for  life. 

For  seventeen  vears  we  have  successfully  tau;:ht 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Plifrlo-Eniravina  and  Three-Calfrr  Wfrrk 

Our  criidiiated  earn  #*40  to  $50  a  week.  We  aMist 
them  to  aeoiire  the«e  positions.  Leam  how  you  can  be¬ 
come  successful.  Terms  easy — living  lnex(>ensive.  Write  for 
catalogue— NOW ! 

1IXINOI8  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTCKiRAPHY 
940  W  abash  Avenue*  Efftnaham,  Illinois 


The  Universiyy  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

Ml  iMf  offara  S60  rlaaa-rooai  counaa  to  non-reaidant 
■  atudanU.  Oita  may  thoa  do  port  work  for  a  Barh* 

- —  ator's  dagraa.  Rlemantery  courses  la  aionysab* 

C||inv  othars  for  Teackara,  Writara.  AceounUnta. 

S I  U  I#  I  ui^ara.  Businaaa  Man.  M inUtara.  Social  Workara* 
Etc.  Barin  any  tima. 

U.  oF  C.  ( Div;  s  )  Chicago.  III. 


STAMMER 


natural  mmod.  My  method  has  successfriily  treated  me 
and  thousands  of  otiiers  during  the  past  nine  yean.  No 
mc^Mgin);  or  time-beating.  If  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  your  life’s 
kifiacw  and  handicap  your  endeavon.  Beautiful  t6  page  oook  and 
SpMhl  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

MMbri  Pres.*  riMtIVesIm  SdMl  iv  SUMMfm.  Itc*)!!  Rnt  SL^ 


6  absolaiely  ^anuite«  to  toAch  ahorthsnd  complete  in 
only  thirty  dsya.  Ton  can  learn  in  aparetimein  yonrown 
home,  no  matter  where  yon  live*  No  need  to  spend  months 
as  with  old  aystema.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System  is  easy  to 
learn^a^  to  wrlte-^asy  to  read.  Simple.  Practical. 
Speedy.  Snre.  No  ruled  lines^no  positions^no  shading 
as  in  other  systems.  No  loo^  lists  of  word  signs  to  con¬ 
fuse.  Only  nine  characters  to  leam  and  yon  have  the  en* 
tire  English  language  at  jronr  absolute  command.  The 
best  system  for  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  railroad  men.  Lawyers,  ministers, 
teachers,  physicians,  literary  folk  and  bnsiness  men  ana 
women  may  now  leam  shorthand  for  their  own  use.  Does 
not  take  continual  daily  practice  as  with  other  systems. 
Our  graduates  hold  high  grade  positions  everywhere, 
tnd^^av  for  booklets,  testimonlsls.  etc. 

CUCAGO  m&KSSPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
B56CMomAO  Opent  House  Block.  CtUcmco.  lU. 


STAMMERQ 

TtanuKls  have  been  successfully  HI  |U|  E)  P 
WiMiiBdCT  my  instruction.  Es- 
kStked  sixteen  years.  I,argest. 

V  Mqutoved  and  most  successful  schoed  for  stammerers  in 

m  aotld.  Endorsed  eveiy'where.  Trial  lesson  explaining 

!}*•>  Instruction,  also  tOD-page  book  **  The  Ori^n  and 

Tniimcnt  of  Stammering,**  with  good  advice,  FREE.  ^  LewU 

Cssrg*  Andrew  I,.ewls,  1st  Adelaide  fit.,  Drtroit,  Mich,  opwsk  Ktfmt 

STAMMEIUNGIIABIT 

^•■ancntly  corrected.  We  have  the  most  thorough,  scientific 
t^^Mccesstul  method  ever  devised.  ^  Don’t  let  this  distressing 
Wttgrow  on  you  when  we  correct  it  in  afew  weeks.  To  prove 
tvegive  a  week’s  trial  FREE  to  pupils.  Endorsed  by  hipest 
■ihontie^.  Children  and  adults  in  separate  classes.  Need 
Blkod  used  in  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  public  schools.  Special 
^mer  School  foe  trainiag  teachers.  This  is  a  great  op- 
P«tonity  for  public  school  teachers.  Catalog. 

^  Reed  School.  373  Hubbard  Ave..  Detroit.  MIcb. 


,  Pre- 
>  yean 
Build- 


Not  overcrowded  and  offers  splendid 
and  unusual  opportunities  to  honor¬ 
able  young  men.  Ages  20  to  28.  Studenu  most 
hare  attended  high  acfaool.  be  at  lesft  $  foot  7  in 
beigbth.  pbyticiily  sound  and  of  good  character. 
After  completing  two  yean*  course,  good  men 
make  $1,000  to  i$. 000  a  year.  Positions  assured 
to  good  men  after  graduation.  Erery  city,  park, 
orchard  and  prirate  estate  needs  an  Expert  Tree 
Surgeon.  Positions  open  also  with  established 
companies  or  State  and  National  Gorernments. 
Special  attention  to  Fruit  Growing.  Tuition  moder¬ 
ate.  including  first  year's  board.  We  pay  salary 
second  year.  Write  promptly  for  full  particulars. 
Address  the  Secretary. 

k  DAVET  INSTITUTE  OF  TREE  SURGERY 
235.  Rest.  OUn 


the  new  profession 
Ti*ee  Sui*iery  ^ 


I  SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


4.MERICAN 

ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC  ARTS 

FOLNDED  IN  IIM 


Mlv*  fuM  cr»<H  for  >U  work  done  ^  maM.  Our  realdent 
adtool  Is  raeagslsed  by  all  standard  law  scbools  In  tbe 
United  States. 


STUDY  LAW 

AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B. 

Th»  Only  Law  Sohool 
of  Itm  Kind  In  Amorloa 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Om.Yi'acawnliadrsal4sstlswacfcaallwMtsUwltsd8tstse 
eastaiiiiia  Dowrae  el  ■aalMlor  mt  I  swa  1 1  by  aarra 

awssdasea.  C^LY  law  srbool  In  U.  S.  conducting  atnsdard 

rsaldsii*  aatiaal  and  giving  asiwa  IwatTwetlsw.  by  mM. 
ONLY  law  scbool  giving  sear  4M  alaaa  raaai  lactaraa  to  Its 
aataaalaa  atadiata.  Only  law  school  giving  a  full  S- 
«aar,  Ualvoralto  Law  Caaraa,  by  hmM,  having  an  actual 
taaawj  of  over  M  araailaaat  laaryara.  (3  of  whom  are  Aast. 
United  States'  Attorneys)  In  sctiva  pracMca.  Only  law 
school  In  existeoce  giving  CaaiiMata  Caaraa  In  Orstary  mm4 
Pablla  tpaaldag.  In  conlunrtloo  with  lu  law  oourae. 

Other  Good  j 

Features 


The  Hamilton  College  of 

Law  M  a  Cab  aw  of  Law 

— not  an  Institute,  eorre- 
spondeoee  aehool,  etc.  We 
bwaraatis  to  prepare  our 
atudeota  to  pass  bar  exam- 
Inallons.  Our  system  of 
conducting  examinations 
lathe  mast tbaraabb,caa»- 
plata  abb  aapaaalva  (to  us) 
of  any  examinations  ever 
given.  A  student  can. 
If  be  chooses,  take  part  af 
aar  aaaraa  by  mall  and 
finish  In  aar  raalbant 
aebaal,  where  he  will  ro- 


0“^-  - 


r  Datrw  lachaiar  pf  Ian,  LLI. 
lOT  1  Mflogia  ar  Ccrtlftcata 


School  Highly 
Endorsed 

And  recommended  by  Gov* 
eromeiit  Officiete,  Giiol- 


FrcM  Lectvre  Hmm  tc  StHdeirt  and  stodooto.  We  have  u 
Af*  OtAer  Law  ScJwal  Can  Use 

TkU  Illustration  ‘la^ll 

leges)  who  are  now  aaralaw  their  Degree  LL.B.  A  Probate 
Judge  (one  of  our  studeou)  says:  *'I  am  delighted  with  tbe 
course  prescribed  and  your  metbod  of  teaching  law.  It  Is  far 
In  advance  of  what  1  expected  to  receive." 

■war  IJhrnrv  FVFF  This  library  conslsta  of  12  volumes  of 
sewTbs  J  rwM  (gxt  books,  used  In  conjunc¬ 

tion  with  our  class-room  lectures.  These  law  books.  If  pur¬ 
chased  at  retail,  would  cost  almost  one-half  the  cost  of  our 
entire  3  year  oourse. 

Price  and  Terms 

Including  the  Law  Library, 

avarbSO  Class-Raani 
Lsifarss,  Csarss  la  Or- 


Mc,  anb  avarvfsbna 
pises.  Is  considerably  loa 
than  tbe  tibltsa  alaaa  of  Tbaaa  IS  Vahaaaa  am  Praa 

any  resident  law  school,  ta  gfabsata 

and  Is  no  more  than  that  charged  by  the  many  make-shift 
law  coum  (taulng  diplomas,  oertlflcates.  etc.)  now  offered 
the  public,  "ni^e™  of  payment  are  aa  aasy  that  the 
oourse  Is  within  reach  of  all. 


Praa  Also  a  great  deal  of  *‘gvl- 
bsaes”  substantiating  ab 


aar  aislaia.  Send  today  and  get  the  complete  story — ab  tba 
facts — then  Judge  for  yourself .  A  postal  will  do.  The  answer¬ 
ing  of  this  ad  may  mean  tbe  tanbag  palat  la  yaar  earner. 

HAMILTON  COLLEQE  OF  LAW 

1102  DIsworth  Mds.  Chicbso,  IIL 

NOTE:  We  haw  prepered  mod  offer  to  buelneee  men  flee  eperiel  end 
dleUi^  Imeiniew  enuriM  ee  foltows:  Bneinwee  Men'e.  Ikeir Cam- 
meirW.  I^^tate.  end  CredK  Men**  Lew  Coorees.  tbeee  ere  fullj 
OMeribid  in  oar  regaier  proepcctae. 


Tkc  CkabUbeu  Sekaal  al  Narsiai 
Traibcti  Tkis  Narsc  at  Hame 

** My  assaeimtiaM  -tvitM  Tha  Chautauqua 
Schaai  0/  Muninf  has  httn  the pUas- 
antest  year  0/  my  it/e.  in  the  year 
sinee  my  stnety  i hare  Mad  ti  eases  and 
earned  Aiiee  L.  If’esttaJte. 

Caneard^  A',  H. 

{Portrait) 

Thousands  of  our  graduates,  without 
previous  experience,  are  earning  $10 
to  $a6  a  week^ _ 

Write  lbr**Ho«  I  Became  e  Nurse'* end  out 
Year  Book,  expleining  our  correspondence 
end  borne  prectice  method:  S70  pages  with 
the  experiences  of  our  greduetes,  4^  spect- 
men  lesson  pages  sent  fm. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL 
OF  NURSING 

2tl  Main  Street,  Jamestswn,  N.  T. 
12th  Year 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

poaitioD,  are  tcit  desirable.  Oood  aalary,  short  boors,  essv 
work,  pleasant  tnrronndlngs,  Ufa  positions,  steady  work,  thirty 
days  vacation  and  thlrtjr  days  sick  leave  snnnalljr  with  pay. 

appointmenu  made  laat  year.  Ko  political  poll  needed. 
Common  aehool  ednoatlon  infflclent.  Mutt  be  18  years  or  over. 
Full  Information  abont  bow  to  aeeure  these  poeltlons  tad 
qneationa  nted  by  tbe  Civil  Service  Commlaalon  free 

COLUWMAH  COBtESPOWDEWCE  COlltCE,  TASIIII6T0N.  D.  C. 

M  M  ■  a  ■  LbadtarLMrSehobl 

■  ■■  M  ■  ■  CtraapoiidaiiCR 

I  II UU 

■  ^n  Preparea  for  the  Bar. 
m  m  Three  Conrsea:  College, 

a  a  a  Post-Oradoats  and  Busl- 
neaa  law.  Claasat  begin 
saefa  month.  Bead  tor  entalog  giving  mlaa  tor  ad- 
mlstlon  to  tho  bstr  of  tho  aovacal  Btatsa. 

Tha  •fsataat  CairtavaaBaaca  Lav  Icbaai  la  the  WarM 

Cblaama  Csrrasasnbaasa  Babsol  of  Law 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


sod  let  me  see  whet  you  enn  do  widi  It.  You  enn 
earn  |30,00  to  $116.00  or  mote  per  week,  ns  illustmtor 
or  cartoonist.  My  practical  system  of  personal  in-  T 
dividual  lessons  ^  mall  will  devrtop  your  talent.  / 
Fifteen  years’  successlul  work  for  newspapers  eJ 
and  magazines  qualiflcs  me  to  teach  you. 

Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Wilton  with  Oc 
in  stamps  and  1  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also 
collectioa  of  drawings  showing  possibilities  for  YOU .  * 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL 

1410  Schofield  BeUdUiff.  Clevelnad,  O. 


/Sv 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  coom  of  forty  Icokiq,  lu  tho  hlitory,  form,  itr» 
tore,  and  wriduf  ot  the  Short  Story,  taught  by  J  Be  , 
kMiweM,  Editor  LIpplucott*,  Magaxlne.  Orer  one 
hundred  House  Studu  Courses  under  pro/fs’ort 
•a  Harvard,  Hroien,ComeU  and  leading  colleges, 
ua-mt*  eotolea  free.  Write  lo.day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
DeaL  348.  SpriagfitU,  Mam. 


The  advertUenienta  in  Everybody’a  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
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This  School  is  Supreme 
in  Teaching  Law  by  Mail 

THE  ORIGINAI^  SCHOOL. 

W  It  esUblished  correipondence  In- 
M  struction  23  yean  aso.  It  was  founded 
m  on  sane  methods,  sound  counes  and 
m  aulboritative  teachins.  It  has  never  devl-  ^ 
M  ated  therefrom.  It  has  had  phenomenal  sue-  « 
cess  and  enjoys  unlimited  respect.  Right  now  ■ 

Thi  Sprague  Correspondence  School  of  La*  ' 

Is  best  equipped— best  qualified  to  teach  you  law— for 
Iscal  practice  or  for  business.  It  Is  really  a  SOBOOU 
Tbe  cataJoa  proves  this.  And  It  explains  each  advantage 
In  detail,  UsU  the  thousands  of  successful  graduates,  and  ^ 
gives  the  fair  pHces  for  the  College  Law  Course  and  j 
Business  Law  Course.  J 

VII  you  want  the  best— WRITS  B 

MOW  FOR  THIS  CATALOa  m 

The  Sprague  Correspondenoe^ 
School  of  La*  ^ 

280  American  Building 
Oatroit,  Mich. 


West’s  Ideal  Memory  System 

will  give  you  a  perfect  memory  and  inrr«*nH<- 

Sour  iiiental  rfrifiriiey  .10  per  cent. 

ur  free  booklet  tells  how,  gives  proof. 
ThsltstisealPrsssAsseciatiea.Da»tC.laAiissssh,hi 


'jjuijr — 


LANGUAGES 


German— Freiich<-EnslUb 
luallaii— Spantoli 

any  other  torwruae*  I— msd  quickly  sad  , 
mIIy  by  sitb**  tb«  Cvlindtr  or  Dime  Cor>  I 
thAphono  tUtbai mt  home.  WriU  for 
FM[E  booklet  today;  EIASY  payoMfit 

Cortina  Academjr  of  Lanruaaes 

NOa  Mrera  Ifaildlaff,  1400  B'way,  —r 


1  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 

SHOW  CARD  WRITING  OR  LETTERING  by  mail 
and  auarantee  uacccM.  Only  field  not  overcrowded.  My 
lastmaion  is  unequalled  because  practical,  personal 
and  thorough.  Easy  terms.  Write  iot  large  catalogue. 

CHAS.  J.  STRONG.  Feendsr 
DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  UTTERING 
Dspartmsnl  IM  Dstreit,  Mick. 

**01dest  and  Largest  School  of  Its  Kind'* 
''Thoroughly  equipped  Residence  School" 


TNATfl  ALL  WB  WANT  TO  KNOW 
Now.  we  win  not  give  you  any  grand  pHsn 
—or  a  lot  of  Iroo  staff  if  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rlsh  In  a  wonk 
But  If  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
■easy,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  c*ent4 
In  stamps  for  pnrtfotte  ef  snrtoens  and  samplo 
Usenn  i^te.  and  let  us  explain. 

TM  «.  L  tVANS  SCNH  ¥  CAIlOOfllM 
3U  M  m%.,  OevriM*.  1. 


triking  the  boss  for  a  raise- 

Do  you  have  to  ith  your  employer  for  more  pay?  Do  you 
find  it  necessary  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  worth  more  money?  Or  are  you  a  tramed  man — a  man 
who  receives  f  rsquent  and  unasked  for  increases  in  salary 
because  the  boss  knows  that  your  knowledge  is  valuable 
to  him.  There  ia  no  limit  for  the  trsiacd  man  —  he  is  the 
employee  who  is  pushed  ahead  —  he’s  the  chap  that  the 
well  paying  jobe  seek.  High  wages  and  steady  employ¬ 
ment  are  always  his.  simply  because  he  is  too  valuable 
to  lose. 

But  the  aatraised  man.  plodding  along  at  the  same  old 
salary  year  after  year,  haa  nothing  in  hia  favor  but  a 
record  for  faithfulness.  He  feels  that  hia  efforts  are  not 
appreciated — he  doesn’t  realize  that  he  ia  only  a  cog  and 
can  be  replaced  by  any  one  of  thousands  of  similar  Mlrawed 
men.  He  ia  a  gO(^  employee,  yet  he  haa  never  made  him¬ 
self  necessary  to  his  employer’s  success.  He’s  the  sort  of 
man  who  always  has  to  ask  for  a  raise. 

Become  a  trained  man  —  get  the  money 
without  asking 

It  lg  easy  to  get  the  training  yon  need.  Yon  can  do  it  in 
your  Kpare  time  and  in  yoar  home  without  giving  up  your  work. 

For  tifteen  years  the  Anritw  Sdwsl  si  CarrMpaiiStam  has  been 
prepariM  ambitious  men  ever>  where  for  better  jobs  at  bigger 
wages.  The  Awansaa  tckssl  will  give  .%oa  the  training  you  need, 
no  matter  where  yon  live.  It  will  train  you  in  any  branch  of 
IsgiBasr^  Bsstasm  sai  Law.  or  will  prepare  you  for  entranoe  into 
any  resident  college. 

Perhaps  you’ve  never  qnite  realised  how  easy  It  is  to  secure 
this  training?  Mark  the  coupon  below  and  let  us  esplain  to 
yon  how  simple  it  is  to  prepa^  yourself  for  the  position  yon 
w  snt.  We  send  no  agents  to  bother  you  in  your  home  or  at 
your  work.  All  business  will  be  carriM  on  by  correspondence 
and  our  easy  payment  plan  will  allow  you  to  pay  as  you  progress. 
SeMi  the  CMpM  I  Uani  btw  to  get  a  raise  wMwgl  askag 

American  School 

^  Correspondence  *  Chicago.  U  SA. 


Your  Opportunity  Coupon 

ChMh  Hm  coarM  yta  want  and  aiail  tha  coapoa  aow 


Apsriria  StkssI  »( CsmspMdaKS.  Ckicats,  II.S.  A. 

Please  tend  me  your  Bulletin  sad  advise  me  bow  1  can  qualify  fas 
the  position  marked 


••••Eleetrifal  Kagiaeeiiag 

•  ...EIm.  Ught  a  PewerSapta 

•  ...Eleetrival  Wlrvasa 

•  •••TelvplHHM)  Expert 
••••Arekiteet 
*...RnlMlBr  Ceatraeter 

•  .••Arekiteetsral  Ursflamaa 

•  ••sStrastaral  Eaglseer 

•  •••Ceacrete  Eaglaeer 

•  •..Civil  Eagtweer 

•  ••.gwrveyer 

•  ...■eekaaleal  Eaglaeer 

•  ••.HeehaaieMl  Prsftamaa 
•...Steam  Eagiaeer 

•  ••.Statleaery  Eagiaeer 

•  ...gaa  Eaglae  Eagiaeer 
....Aalamabile  Meehaalelan 


••••Lawyer 

•...Eeekkeeper 

•  •  • .  Steaegrapker 
•••.Private  SMretary 
••••Aeeaaataat 
••..Ceri  Aeeaaataat 

•  • .  .Ceri  Yfi  PwMie  Aee^t 
••••Aadlter 
••••BaalaeM  Hamager 
•••.Firs  lae.  laepeeter 

•  •••Fire  laa.  ASJaeter 
•••.Fire  lae.  Expert 

•  •••Meviag  Ptetare  Op*r 

•  ••.Haaltary  Eagiaeer 
•••.Reeluaatlea  Eag'r 

•  ••.Textile  Be— 

•  •s.Callege  Preparatery 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Wouldn’t  You  Like  to  Own 


You  Have  Executive  Ability 

Yest  you  have.  Every  intelligent 
man  has  inherent  within  him  the  power 
to  govern  and  direct  the  efforts  of  others  and 
to  make  a  success  of  his  own  business  career. 

Is  that  power  latent?  Develop  It.  Sheldon  mill 
shorn  yon  how.  Hidden  within  you  are  resources — 
possibilities — powers — greater  than  your  dreams. 
They  need  only  development,  a  chance  for  an  outlet 
—  then  success  is  yours. 

The  business  world  holds  its  bit  jobs  open  for  men 
who  have  had  this  development. 

Sheldon  men  are  filling  them.  Over  52,000  men— 
employers  and  employees  both,  are  reaping  the 
rewards  of  Sheldon  teachings  in  cash.  They  know 
the  joy  of  accomplishment,  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
big  things  in  a  big  way. 

Get  started  growing.  Get  acquainted  with  the 
Sheldon  Courses  in  Business  Building,  Salesman¬ 
ship  and  Man  Building.  Write  for  the  Sheldon  book 
—it's  the  first  step.  Take  it  this  very  minute,  isi) 

The  Sheldon  School 

1420  Republic  Buildiag  Chicago.  Ill. 


GRE/KY 

Scholarship  Offer 

At  this  time  we  offer  you 

a  Tuition  Credit  Valued  at 

f  100.00, AbcolutelT  Without Charg^ 
t  entttlM  you  to  s  complete  three  yemir 
OourM  ia  oor  bis  law  sehool^Lectun^ 
Faculty  Talka,  Eiamiaationa  and  tba 
aeirioea  of  oar  OobruUIbc  l^partmeni. 
Only  expeoae  for  text  and  poatage.  Offer 
la  Itnal  t  ed-  H  arry — wrl  te  Immediately 
for  fall  parttculara. 

Superior  Advantagem 
of  Our  School 

Tea  yeara  Rucoemful  experience  teaching 
law  by  carweondenca  toV  and  djattogidg^ 
Hr— Coaraa  areparaa  far  I 
aad  diraet  weih^ 


Wo  FurNloh  a  Mognlflcont  Low 
LMkrary  WKb  Every  Sckolarshle 

Original  coat  $50,000—12  roinmen— rovcra 
all  aabjaeU  al  lav— anSonsd  by  Baacb  aad  Bar. 


/Saak!!!Hl^l 
HIP  OFhER. 


Svlttd-aaad  IMMgOlATgLy.^^ 

AMEMICAN  CORRESeONDENCE 
SCNOOL  OF  LAW 

OjmrwmUMuSeltml/erHowuStuaaintluWrrU) 

OsiL  1014  Esshstlu  Me.  CkkifL  lit 


LEARN 

AT  _ 

home  CDCr 
SEND  FORBICrKEL 

LAW  SCHOOLBOOK 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


THE  COLONIAL 

sox  G  rciE**gs5  m;ch 


I.  Pre«  model  to 
ILLUSTRATED 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


r(01  WHERE-TO-GO 


If  Coming  To  New  York 

Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


CLENDENING 


rrmrm 


THORNDl 


iaM  lo  the  toiRMballOlIGnai  aaw^^ 
loutioa  Mi  Aansibility  fr(Mf»ery  Pod 

M»ATIAMTIC  HOUSE  . 

IIANTA»CT  BeACHiBIMUTI 

aililntrwile5>w 

DIJTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

HOTEL  DBISCOLL 
Face*  P.S.CaplloL  Tour¬ 
ists’  Favor  it«.  Near 
Union  Station.  Amidst 
Show  Flares.  Oarage. 
Iiaths  gratis.  Music. 
Aiuer.|‘2.50.  Enr.  flup. 
Hooklet.  SouveuirCara. 


A  MAKLBOKOCUH- 

Atiantic  City,  ble  nheim. 

Above  illustration  shows  hut  one  section  of  I 
I  this  maimUlrent  and  sumptuously  fitted 
:  bouse— the  Open  Air  Plaza  and  Enclosed  . 
I  Solaiiums  overlook  theBoard-a'alkandthe  ' 
Ocean.  The  environment,  convenience  and 
comfortsofthe  Marlliorough-Blenhelmand  ' 
the  Invigorating  climate  at  Atlantic  City 
niake  this  the  Ideal  place  for  Spring  and 
Slimmer.  Alwayeopen.  Write  for  iiand- 
soinely  lllnstrated  booklet.  Josiah  White  A 
I  Sons  Com  |>auy,  Proprietors  and  Directors.* 

Hall  ATLANTIC  CITY. N.J. 

I  UAlCu  IIAU.  Hotel  and  Sanatorium. 

I  Newstone. brick  A  steel  bulldinir.  Always 
open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  nnsorpassed.* 

,  1  SEATTLg  WASH. _ 

TTnt^l  Qdwnv  “ISstoriesofsolidcotn- 
nuici  oAVUy.  fort,”  concrete, steel  A 
marlile.  In  faslilonalde  shopping  district. 
English  grill.  Auto  Bus.  fl.OO  np  * 

WOLF  jnnroMiNc _ _ 

EATONS’  RANCH 

Roughing  it  with  comfort.  Rates  includ¬ 
ing  use  of  saddle-horses.  $25.00  per  week. 
Personal  references.  Write  tor  booklets. 


Three  Wonderful 
VACATION  BOOKS 


8ent  free— the  most  helpful  vaca¬ 
tion  iKioks  ever  is.siied. 

They  list  over  luuo  vacation  re¬ 
sorts  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 
The  Vacation  Land 

—Mountains,  sea-shore,  lakes, 
woods,  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut. 

J  ust  the  practical  facts  you  need 
—lists  of  hotels,  hoarding  houses, 
farms,  camps,  trtth  rates. 

Write  to-day,  stating  region  you 
pr^er.  Address 

Vacation  Boreao 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  LINES 
Room  814So.  Station.  Boston,  Mam. 


^Nothinq  half  so  enjoyable  as  a  holiday 
I  inthe  LAND  OF  LAKES  AND  ALPS. 
IlllustrateaPockctCuide  C  ' Two Haps.full par 
I  ticulars of  hatels.etc. Postpaid  10  Cents-— > 
lornaAL-iNroRHATiON'BUREAU'Or'Mmzm/uio 

WF’.24|-FirTH-AVL:  New  YORK  CITY 'MmmJ 


IN  EUROPE,  SS4ft— C5  days  London  to 
London,  all  exn.  other  Tours  Continent 
Bummer  and  Winter;  7th  season.  Espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  ladles  traveling  alone. 
Also  cars  for  hire  anywhere  In  Europe. 
Rates,  itineraries,  testlnionials.  3x9  Fifth 
ATe.,M.Y.C,  Eup'n  Auto  Road  Haps  $1. 


'  ^NEW  ENGLAND  SANITARIUM 


M  NjWfoFMfptuttg  Phjr»»ui  Culture 

youbshoui-o  know  ■m.JK  w  r 

r—ACU  ABOUT  TMB  XVI-  •• 

■^wliat  ails  yov.you  should  not  let  another  day 
iNtart  writing  for  our  illustrated.dascriptive 
3(1000  patients  successfully  treutud.  Ask  ussSSlB 


West  Knil  Hotel.  Opp.  Union  Station. 
Remodeled.  Up  to  the  minute.  Running 
hot  and  cold  water  in  every  room.  Our 
own  farmAdairy  supplies.  Oarage.  Center 
for  touristt.  Wriu  H.  n.  Camwr  Hr 


'I'H  K  I  IC  i:  \  I  ineinilal> 

T  liil*  \  fiM-i’M-itn  inauii/iMc’s..  i 


FITUnPP  the  IBEAI.  WAT. 
CUlvv/X  C*  Send  for  Booklet. 
J.P.Gcaham  Ideal  Tours,  Box  lOOaX,  Piitsbotg 


:i  r.t^diHuTTTTi 


SUNNYKEST  SANATORIUM,  White  Havea.  Pa. 
Don’t  cross  a  continent  to  treat  tuberculo¬ 
sis  leaving  home  comforts  and  friends. 
“Thelnvlgorating  Blue  Mountains  are  beb 
ter."  Write  ElweU  B.  Stockdale,  Supt.* 


•  Write /or  further  information. 


'  TMeiMOMC  Or'HEAL.TH 

ANOeeIVKS'r. - 

|L  The  Mud  lavia  Treatment  is  distinctive  and  this 
^mjs  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  you  can  get 
El*'  Get  this  booklet  before  you  leave  home  in 


.  ..es  from  your  own  locality.  Moowsse  nAxAsui  mubovi*  —  —  KBAnuriW6..BeK  eo.  —  search  of  Htaith  and  Rest. 


FKNCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

Car  be  learned  quickly,  saslly  and  pleasantly,  at  tpar«  mo* 
ments,  in  your  o«n  borne.  You  hear  tlie  living  voice  of  a 
native  |)romsor  pronounce  each  word  and  phrase.  In  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  short  time  you  can  speak  a  new  laniftiage  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  with 

ROSENTHAL’S  PRACnCAL  UNGUlSItT 

Send  for  Booklet  and  TestimMiiats 
The  Language-Phone  Method 
SU  l*utBaa  Rnltftinr.s  Wwst  4SU  Htrpwt,  York 


FREE  AUTO  BOOK 


GREAT  D^AND  for  conpotont 
chautToors.  nechanica  and  auto  ex- 
p^^rtA.  Wo  OMtst  you  to  aecnre  a 
p.-.2itk->n  in  may  part  of  tho  countnr. 
SIlfTLEX  AETOaORlLE  SCHOOL 
R«  14S  Rroartway,  If*  T* 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  Crime  Doctor 

By  E.  W.  Horaung 


i6 _  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE _ 


You  remember  “Raffles,”  that  fascinating  creation  of 
Mr.  Hornung’s,  whose  evil  doings  you  found  so  easy  to 
condone.  Well,  Mr.  Hornung  has  brought  to  light  a 
new  genius,  a  certain  Dr.  Dollar,  who  works,  however,  for  the  . 
good  of  society.  This  highly  original  medico,  in  a  nuuiner  that  / 
sounds  perfectly  plausible  to  the  reader,  devises  a  method  of  ^ 
dealing  with  crime  that  would  endear  him  to  every  District 
Attorney  in  America.  He  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  modem  and  highly  diverting 
hero.  This  is  the  first  of  the  series  and 
H  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Dollar  will  j 
be  added  to  the  gidlery  of  promi- 
nent  fiction  figures  of  the  day. 


Oor  Great  Little  Army 


By  Stephen  Bonsai 


If  this  bugle-call  of  an  article 
doesn’t  sound  the  reveille  for 
the  Powers  that  Be — Asleep, 
then  they’re  beyond  waking  to 
the  vital  needs  of  our  defences.  . 
Mr.  Bonsai’s  astounding  revelation 
of  the  plight  into  whim  our  land  . 
forces  have  drifted  will  provide  in- 
formation  for  the  taxpayers  as  . 
sensational  as  it  is  unsuspected.  ^ 
Thank  Heaven  things  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  Navy! 


The  Golden  Barrier 

By  Waker  Prichard  Eaton 

This  is  the  second  in  Mr.  Eaton’s  series  describing  “The 
Sentimental  Search  of  Roger  Phillips.”  This  search  takes 
that  venture-thirsting  young  man  into  the  Gilded  Society  pf 
the  400  where  he  discovers  that  when  two  people  both  appre¬ 
ciate  Mozart  it  doesn’t  necessarily  lead  to  an  absolutely  perfect 
understanding  of  more  vital  matters,  such  as — er — 
each  other,  for  instance. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


What  America  Must  Be  Like 

By  W.  L.  George  -  -  - 

The  English  have  always  been  famous  for  theif  freely- 
given  opinions  on  America.  Arnold  Bennett,  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  other  noted  English  writers  have  visited  us 
from  time  to  time  and  then  published  heartfelt  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  way  we  should  and  do  not  go.  Now  w« 
have  another  noted  English  novelist,  W.  L.  George, 
who  tells  us  ‘‘What  America  Must  Be  _ 


who  tells  us 
Like”  ’Without  even  bothering  to  visit  the 
"bally"  eountry  he  so  vividly  describes. 
Can  you  beat  that.>  Who  but  Mc- 
Cutcheon  could  illustrate  an  article 
like  this  ? 


B  Aider  W.  Bnwi 
Dkutrator  d 
‘Ik  PsKhit  Ptraty" 
kE.LS«ka 


Ik  Yardstick  of  Aramis 


By  Eugene  P.  Lyle 

“Who  says  Romance  is  dead  in 
France?”  Any  one  believing  it 
possible  should  read  this  series  of 
adventures  of  the  breezy  young 
Kansan  who  spends  his  time  selling 
“Sewless  Buttons”  in  Paris  when 
he  isn’t  taking  part  in  hair-raising 
escapades.  He  bounces  from  one 
thrilling  episode  to  another,  in 
which  a  Spanish- Irish  Princess,  an 
ktriguing  French  Statesman  and 
I  a  Spanish  Duke  all  figure.  lAThat 
can  you  expect  but  the  unexpected 
from  such  a  combination  ? 


Ik 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


To  Everybody’S  Readen 


li  tm  kaair  ur  tnotwariky  ar  waau,  tmu(  ar  aid, 

waab  a  “chaaca  ta  gat  akaa4.”  jaa  caa  4a  tkcai  (aa4  ao)  a 

tlwwiag  tkaai  tUa  adToHiifiat.  h  praotati  a  real  aapatb^ 
far  aacaptiaaaly  wal-iaa4  apara  lint  ar  par»aaaal  captagaM 


Extra  Money 


Represen-  m, 
tative  In  ' 
Your  Town? 


for  EVERYBODY’S 
Representatives 


tive  who  sends  five  or  more  subscrip-  ^ 
k  tions — all  in  addition  to  the  liberal  M 
mil.  commission  paid  on  each  order —  M 
make  our  field  staff  the  largest  and  0 
best-paid  force  of  subscription-  0 
k  getters  in  the  world.  Our  0 
mh.  offer  to  “representatives’*  M 
is  the  most  liberal  ever  M 


by  any  mag-  0 
e.  To  get  full  M 


made 
azine.  To  get  full 
particulars, 

Fill  out  this 


We  have  representatives  "/H/i. 
now  in  over  10,000  towns  ''//i 
and  cities — boys  and  girls  IS 
years  old  to  men  and  women  'Wlj. 

80  years  young.  In  some  cities  'V/k 
we  want  mere  representatives  to  "fl 
take  care  of  our  rapidly  growing  sub-  ^ 
scription  list.  In  thousands  of  towns 
where  we  are  not  now  represented,  we 
want  some  one  to  collect  the  renewal  ''f/W|i. 
orders  of  our  present  subscribers  and  for- 
ward  new  subscriptions.  The  pay  is  excep-  ''//]| 
tional.  Many  of  our  representatives  •, 

Earn  $1.00  an  Hour  In  Spare  finie 

''fl 

This  is  possible  only  under  the  plan  by  which  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  rewarded — the  fairest  and  most  liberal  that 
could  be  devised.  Liberal  commissions  are  paid  on  every 
order  and  ex/ra  prize  money  at  the  end  of  each  month  to 
every  representative  who  sends  us  Jive  or  more  subscriptions. 

Monthly  Prizes  Won  Elasily 

Miss  Mary  E.  Kyle  in  a  city  of 
79,000  sent  29  subscriptions  and  won 
925.00. 

Leslie  Curtis  in  a  town  of  24,000  pop¬ 
ulation,  sent  11  subscriptions  and 
won  95.00. 

W.  J.  Graham  in  a  town  of  9,500 
population  sent  15  subscriptions  and 
won  910.00. 

Tkse  priza,  rweabtr,  were  afl  ii  addidgi  It  Ik 


J.  H.  Brignall,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Minor, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Wiley,  all  in  towns  of  less 
than  7,500  population,  each  sent 
scriptions  and  each  won  $20.00. 

W.  W.  Williams,  in  a  town  _ 

than  1,000  population,  sent  22  sulscrip- 
tions  and  won  915.00. 

Ada  Carr  in  a  town  of  750  populal 
sent  7  subscriptions  and  won  94.00. 


we  pay  an  each  trkr. 


Do  these  rewards  seem  exceptional^  There  were  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  repreeentatives  who  were  equally  well  paid. 

More  Prizes  Next  Mondi  and  Earier  Than  Ever  to  Win  y 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 

Spring  and  Mncdoagal  Street*,  New  Yotk. 


Send  me  full  particulars  reguding 
and  prizes  offered  representatives.  ] 


commissioaai 
would  like  to 


Experience  is  not  essential.  We  train  you  in  the  work. 
Every  month  there  are  “beginners”  among  the  binest 
prize  winners.  We  do  not  want  “canvassers” — ^but 
ambitious  people  who  are  known  and  respected 
in  their  home  community. 

Write  to-day  for  full  particulars.  ^ 


represent  you  in  (name  of  town) .  y-g 

j>''  I  can  devote . hours  a  week  to  your  interests. 

/■  NAME . 

ADDRESS . _j 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


It’s  false  economy  to  put  your 
money  in  a  “cheap”  roofing  that 
has  to  be  painted,  regraveled  or  re¬ 
paired  every  year  or  two.  The  real 
cost  of  a  roofing  is  the  purchase  price 
plus  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  the  only 
ready  roofing  that  never  requires  a 
single  cent’s  worth  of  coating,  regravel-r 
ing  or  other  protection.  Therefore  it 
costs  less  per  year  of  service  than  any 
other  roofing. 

This  roofing  never  needs  any  pro¬ 
tection  because  it  is  made  of  layers  of 
stone  (Asbestos)  felt  securely  cemented 
together  with  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt. 
It  is  mineral  through  and  through — liter¬ 
ally  a  sheet  of  pliable  stone.  There  isn’t 
a  particle  of  perishable  material  in 


Vandrrbill  Hotel, 

New  York, Roofed  with 
17,280  Sq.Ft.of  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing 


0013m 


Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  stone  roofing  is  not  affected  by  rain,  heat, 
cold,  salt  air,  chemical  fumes,  etc.,  and  that  it  affords  absolute  protection 
against  fire?  And  is  it  any  wonder  that  this  roofing  is  still  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  on  hundreds  of  roofs  after  more  than  25  years  of  service? 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  comes  in  rolls  ready  to  lay;  also  furnished  in 
built-up  form.  Suitable  for  any  type  of  building.  Easy  to  lay.  J-M 
Roofing  Cleats,  packed  in  each  roll,  make  absolutely  water-tight  laps  and 
give  the  entire  roof  a  handsome  white  appearance. 

Your  dealer  sells  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  —  if  not,  order  from  our  nearest  branch. 

Write  for  sample  of  the  curious  Asbestos  Rock  from  which  this  Roofing  is  made  and 
our  Rook  No.  272J 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 


Manutacturers  OF  Asbestos  AND  HCfi'cCTnC  Asbestos  Roofings.  Packis 

Magnesia  Products  J  Electrical  Supplies,  Etc 

Albany  Chicago  Detroit  Louisville  New  York  San  1 

Baltimore  Cincinnati  Indianapolis  Milwaukee  Omaha  Seat) 

Boston  Cleveland  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Philadelphia  St.  L 

Buffalo  Dallas  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans  Pittsburgh  Syrai 

For  Canada— THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  LIMITED 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Asbestos  Roofings.  Packings, 
Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 

New  York  San  Francisco 

Omaha  Seattle 

Philadelphia  St.  Louis 

Pittsburgh  Syracuse 
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The  Tower  of  Babel 

is  Still  Standing 

Do  you  realize  that  4000  years  after  this  most  won¬ 
derful  of  all  towers  was  built  by  the  ancients 
(according  to  the  Book  of  Genesis  about  2400 
B.  C.)  its  seven  stages  still  rise  high  above  the  plains 
near  the  site  of  Babylon?  Until  a  few  years  ago  it 
had  been  known  as  the  Mound  of  Birs  Nimrud  when 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  discovered  in  one  of  the  sta^ 
the  inscribed  cylinders  which  made  the  identihcat^ 
possible.  Other  expeditions  uncovered  many  of  the 
thousands  of  curiously  interesting  records  and  docu¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  great  work — 

The  Library  of 


Oriainal  Sources 


nOw  for  the  first  time  available  to  the  general  public. 

By  taking  over  the  entire  untold  edition  from  the 
publishers  we  secured  it  at  an  abtolutely  unheard 
of  bargain.  So  now  we  can  offer  the  few  re¬ 
maining  sets  to  Everybody’s  readers 

^  LESS  THAN  IT 
TO  MAKE  THEM 


Send  us  the  attached  couison  mt  onca,  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  the  Library  on 
»mmy  monthly  pmymontm,  and  mail  you  FREE  a  book  of  rare  documents.  Remember 
there  are  only  a  limited  number  of  sets,  so  act  quickly.  Mall  the  coupon  NOW  ^ 
You  smsume  no  obligation.  No  ssdesmtm  wUl  csdL  The  book  is  FREE. 

THIS  MARVELOUS  WORK  Is  revolutionizing  modem  thought.  Ifs  turning  upside  down  old 
notions  and  ideas.  It  gives  the  authoritative,  rodc-bottom  sources  of  our  knowledge  on  .ALL  j 

SUBJECTS  OP  HUMAN  INTEREST  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to  to-day — the  Inside  I 

facts  which  the  average  person  has  never  even  heard  of.  | 

OVER  100  RESEARCH  SPECIALISTS  spent  10  years  gathering  the  contents  of  thU 
great  work.  Ancient  and  remote  and  forgotten  dvllizaUoQa  in  aU  parts  of  the  globe  were 
uncovered,  and  age-buried  hieroglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets,  sun-baked  bricks  and 
palimpsests  yielded  their  secrets;  untiring  workers  ransacked  the  hidden  literature  of 
every  age.  ancient,  medieval  and  modem,  to  find  the  "original  documents"  that 
shaped  the  civilizations  and  Influenced  the  thought  and  life  of  the  worid.  Nothing 
like  it  has  ever  been  attempted  or  thought  of  before.  You’ll  be  amazed  at  the 
wealth  of  information  this  tmique  library  contains. 

DO  YOU  KNOW  that  the  old  Egyptians,  5000  years  B.O..  had  a  Bible  »  j 
which  they  called  the  "Book  of  the  I>e^"T — Do  you  know  that  the  .As-  ^ 

Syrian  sacred  literature  gives  the  story  of  the  Creation? — Do  you  know  i 

that  books  and  newspapers  were  printed  in  Asia  thousands  of  years 
before  printing  was  invented  by  Gutenberg? — Do  you  know  that  E 

Columbus  wrote  a  Journal  of  his  vojrages  to  the  new  world  and  ' 

that  it  has  been  found,  translated  and  published? — DID  YOU  k 

EVER  READ  the  " Ball  and  Tyler  Rebellion"?  Luther's  A  y'^^ 

"Nlnety-fl  ve  Theses” — which  he  nailed  to  the  chundi  door —  ^  y  ^y  Usi 

or  MacfaiaveUi's  "Prince"?  B 

YOU’LL  FIND  THEM  ALL — and  thousands  of  others  eqaal- 
lysa  curious  and  Important — In  The  Library  of  Original  Sources.  y^y  MSwaskM, 

Every  document  Is  in  the  exact  words  of  the  ortgInaL  translated;  y 

every  contribution  is  from  the  actual  eyesritness  or  person  who  y^y  Send  me  the 

took  part;  every  idea  Is  in  the  words  of  the  thinker,  investigate,  y'^y  book  of  rare, 

discoverer  or  inventor.  Jf^y  documents  and 

/V y  of  your  confident.^ 

JACK  LONDON  SAYS:— “It  Is  a  whole  library  In  Itself,  t  y^y  ^ui 

esrtalnly  never  could  spare  these  books  from  my  sbelves.“  ob^’tlo^hTbootf^an 

...  ^  you  send  me  is  to  be  free. 

If  sumptuous,  mASslTe  Tolumes,  bound  In  Hrta,  no  satesman  is  to  call  on  me. 

deep  red  Moroeeo;  full  page  Ulastrstlons  on  India  y^y 

Vellum,  pure  silk  headbands,  printed  In  large,  clear 

type  on  band-made  paper,  gold  tope  —  a  triumph  of  jTjy  . . 

the  bookmaker’s  art.  -  UIH  .^Cy 


Addrtis .... 


The  advertisemenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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From  This  HouseThcy 
Kidnapped  A  General 


Around  him  l^y  his  troops.  At  his  door  stood  a  sentr>’. 

The  outposts  were  on  guard.  Far  off  in  the  night  came  a 

clatter  of  horses.  From  out  of  that  apparent  security,  that  geneial  was 
kidnapped  by  a  small  band  of  the  enemy  and  carried  oS  in  the  night.  If 
W  this  were  told  you  as  a  tale  of  fiction  you  would  say  it  was  impossible,  yet 
it  happened  right  in  our  own  Civil  War.  It  is  one  of  the  wild  escapades  that 
made  spines  creep  at  home  in  the  North  whenever  Mosby’s  name  was  whisp»ered .  It 
is  brought  to  light  in  the  newly  discovered  photographs  and  vivid  word  story  of  the 


[  Save  $15 

By  sending  I 
Coupon 

Today.  -  _  ^ 

CopjTiRbt  1911,  I  P  n 

Pwriot  Pub.  Co.  » 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
HISTORY 
CIVIL  WAR^ 

B  Story  after  stoiy  like  this.  Thous- 
ands  and  thousands  of  newly  found 
photographs.  A  million  words  of  text. 
40,000  Americans  own  it  now.  Be- 
fore  the  price  goes  up  get  YOUR 
set.  Send  the  coupon  for  sample 

y  pages,  with  reproductions  of  the 

strange  photographs. 

More  Valuable  Every 
Day  You  Own  It 


TheLibrar>'  of  Patriotism,  of 
Heroism,  of  Histor>',  of  Death. 

_ _  The  Photographic  Hi.story  is  the 

only  reference  work  that  will  in- 

_ V crease  in  value  as  time  goes  on. 

It  contains  all  of  the  essential 

facts  of  the  war.  No  new  pactures  can  be  found;  no  new  truth  discovered;  the  scenes  cannot  J 

be  duplicated.  With  each  added  day,  the  war  slips  further  ihto  the  past — with  each 
added  day,  these  undying  witnesses  grow  more  precious. 

Because  of  its  rarity,  its  intrinsic  beauty,  its  human  interest,  this  historj’  will 
be  even  more  valuable  to  your  children,  and  to  their  children,  than  to  yourself.  Ev.  4-13 


Send  Coupon  for  S&mple  Pa^es  FRCC 

Until  the  publishers’  royalties  begin,  you  can  have  your  set  of  the  Photographic 
History  at  the  present  low  price,  which  is  $15  less  than  the  established  price.  You 
can  pay  for  it  in  little  monthly  payments.  You  can  own  these  wonderful  big 
volumes  for  less  than  it  cost  Mathew  Brady  to  take  one  photograph — for  jess  . 
than  one  cent  a  picture — for  less  than  the  United  States  Government  paid  ^ 
for  three  of  the  photographs.  This  present  price  is  so  low  that  it  will 
H.\VE  to  be  rais^  when  the  puWishers’  royalties  become  due.  Before 
the  price  goes  up — ACT.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York  ^ 


Mr  Mm 
Jw  W.Miuk» 
New  Terk 

Send  me  FREE 
12  rare  and  interest* 
!off  war*l>ine  photo* 
eraphs  shown  in  six* 
teen  sample  paees  of  the 
Photographic  History  of 
f  the  Civil  War.  I  am  in* 
terested  in  your  offer  to  save 
me  $15  in  the  purchase  of  this 
work.  Imt  I  am  to  be  under  no 
ol>UsatioQ. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  %nsiting  your  dealer. 
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1  *1  Ol  ^  registering  orders  at  advance-of- 

/\pni  ^  X  publication  prices  (a  saving  of  50  cents  on  each  binding)  for 

The  Britannica  Year-Book- 79/3 

An  Entirely  New  and  Altogether  Original  Publication 

Compiled  by  the  Editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  many  of  the  contributors  to  that  work 

Order  Your  Copy  Today 

of  the  only  Authoritative  Manual  of  Current  Prog¬ 
ress  to  December,  1912 — a  Handy,  Useful,  Full, 
as  well  as  Readable  and  Interesting  Epitome  of 
Contemporary  Affairs;  a  volume  of  1200  pages, 
one  inch  thick,  printed  on  India  paper,  in 
which  is  compressed  a  Complete  Narrative  of 
the  World’s  Work  in  every  branch  of  activity, 
and  of  National  and  International  Politics 
and  History'  in  all  lands. 

A  Bm>a3.in  Diose  Who  Act  At  Once.  The  Britan- 
nica  Year-Book  is  remarkably  cheap.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  900,000  words— equal  to  eight  or 
nine  average  volumes.  The  purchaser  receives  more  than 
500,000  words  for  a  dollar.  The  before-publication  prices  (|1.75 
Cloth;  t2.*25  Full  Sheepskin;  $^1.00  Full  Limp  Suede;  Full 

Morocco)  are  one-half  what  other  publishers  would  charge.  Its  utility 
as  a  digest  of  current  progress  and  its  readableness  as  an  interpreter 
of  every  phase  of  our  busy  modem  life  give  it  a  value  far  beyond  its 
trifling  cost.  Readers  of  'this  notice  should  send  remittance  immedi¬ 
ately,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  concession  in  price  allowed  only  until 
April  21.  Sent  post-paid  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

The  Quick  Success 


of  the  Britannica  Year-Book,  announced 
in  March,  is  easily  explained.  It  met 
with  singular  completeness  a  need  of  the 


boor.  The  vast  complexity  of  modem  interests  during  the  last 
year — sociakl,  sdentiBc,  politicatl,  artistic,  literauy,  industrial, 
commercial  and  practical — has  been  subjected  to  an  illuminative 
and  critical  survey  and  estimate  by  international  authorities. 


Full  Limp  Suede  Bindins  (with  extreme  limpoem). 
Prajrer-book  style,  rounded  comers,  stilt  edses, 
A  particularly  attractive  and  serviceabre  bindins. 
Price,  only  $3.00,  postage  paid  (in  a  neat  box). 


The  Restless  Energies  of  the  Whole  World,  prodigious  activities  in  all  spheres  and  all 

lands  in  1911-12,  have  been  sifted,  summed 
up,  interpreted  and  explained  in  an  interest- 
mg  and  readable  way.  The  reader  can  now  understand  the  existing  state  of  things  in  every  department  of  life 
and  keep  abreast  of  the  substantial  changes,  real  ad¬ 
vances  and  essential  progress.  The  Britannica  Year- 
Book  is  an  indispensable  explanatory  companion  to  the 
newspaper,  the  magazine  and  the  technical  journal.  It 
contains  the  latest  information  in  all  new  subjects  of 
investigation,  such  as  the  battle  against  cancer  and 
consumption;  progress  in  ship-building  and  aviation; 
improvements  in  industrial  machinery  and  internal 
combustion  engines;  most  recent  advances  in  wireless 
telegraphy,  agriculture  and  metallurgy;  military  and  naval 
expansion;  the  latest  discoveries  in  geography,  physics 
and  chemistry,  etc. 

Also  dealing  in  detaul  with  current  history  in  all 
lands,  as,  for  example,  the  Morocco  crisis,  the  Turco- 
Italian  War,  Panama  Canal  controversy,  Titanic  disaster. 

Woman’s  Suffrage,  Republic  of  China,  the  Peace  Move¬ 
ment,  Labor  Unrest  and  Syndicalism,  the  Balkan  War, 

Child  Labor,  High  Cost  of  Living,  etc. 

It  is  world-wide  in  its  sweep,  covering  in  a  readable 
style  not  only  the  march  of  events,  but  the  physical, 

•conomic,  politicaJ  and  social  progress  of  all  countries. 


ORDER  FORM 

[These  prices  to  be  increased  by  'H)  cents  after  April  21] 

Manager,  Encvclopaedia  Britannica,  Kv.  7 

120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 
Send  me  the  Britannica  Year-Book  (1913)  (indicate 
by  X  the  binding  desired). 

□  *Bound  in  Full  Sheep,  $2.25 

□  *FuIl  Flexible  Suede,  $:k00 

□  Cloth,  fl.To 

□  Full  Flexible  Morocco,  $^1.50 

*These  bindings  are  especially  recommended. 

i-<  _ 

Name _ _  _ _ 

Address  • _ _ 


rhe  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Your  Grocer 

is  our  distributor  and  your  friend. 

He  is  an- 

#x i o u s  to 
please  you 
by  offering 
you  any 

te;7.  .  new  rads  or 

delicacies 
that  may 
#I38R  appear  in 
the  mar- 
ket  but  he 


Shredded  Wheat 

because  he  knows  there  is  no  substitute  for  it.  Shredded  Wheat  is 
in  a  class  by  itself.  The  one  universal  breakfast  cereal — a  natural, 
elemental  food,  unflavored  and  unsweetened,  which  keeps  its  fresh¬ 
ness  and  purity.  You  can  season  it  or  flavor  it  to  suit  your  own  taste. 

'  Combines  easily  and  deliciously  with  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

Heat  the  Biscuit  in  the  oven  a  few  moments  to  restore  crispness  ;  then  pour  hot 
milk  over  it,  adding  a  little  cream ;  salt  or  sweeten  to  suit  the  taste.  It  is  delici¬ 
ously  nourishing  and  wholesome  for  any  meal  with  stewed  prunes,  baked  apples, 
sliced  bananas,  preserved  peaches  or  other  fruits. 

>  All  the  Meat  of  the  Golden  Wheat 


Made  only  by 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY, 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


X  X 

^Everybody’S  Almanack  for  Aprils 


APRIL  hath  30  days 


By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS 

FROM  THE  OLD  ENGLISH  OF 
BEOIFULF 

While  Aprille  shtnvres  bring  forth  Mate  Jlowres, 
According  to  ye  Farmer's  cry; 

Y*  rains  of  Spring  doe  likewise  bring 
Y*  double-hedder  in  July. 


W  PREDICTION  FOR  i 
w  APRIL,  1913 

^  While  we  are  leu  than  a  Hugh 
X  Fullerton  in  the  matter  of  statis- 
M  tics,  we  are  a  fearless  and  intrepid 
^  forecaster;  hence  the  assurance  is 
fK  given  that  when  James  Thorpe  of 
^  the  New  York  Giants  steps  up  to 
^  bat  in  his  first  big  league  game  at 
yJs  the  Polo  Grounds,  New  York, 
V  assuming  the  attendance  to  he 
^  10,612,  there  will  be  given  10,612 
jSk  imitations  of  the  Indian  war- 
whoop. 

^  FARMER’S  ALMANACK 
^  Automobile  lamps  should  be 
M  lighted  at  6:40  P.  M.  on  April  1, 

’  V  and  about  one  minute  later  each 
5  evening  until  April  30. 

JSk  The  best  cigars  are  those  im- 
W  ported  from  Havana. 

Q  About  this  time  it  is  well  to 
X  study  Bach  and  his  influence  on 
w  contrapuntal  music.  ^ 

^  A  young  man  going  S. 

)8(  through  Harvard 

K  University  should 

not  spend  more  wjl  h 

K  than  *8,000  per 

^  FASCINATING  FACTS 
^  The  sum  of  the  digits  in  1913 
^  is  14.  Tins  will  be  true  of  no 
^  other  year  until  1922.  Be  patient. 
^  “Paradise  Lost’’  was  written 
M  by  John  Milton,  an  English  poet, 
^  who  has  been  dead  for  manyyears. 
^  Europe  is  a  peninsula.  Its 
A  water  iMundary,  if  a  continuous 
^  line,  would  reach  four-fifths  of 
^  the  way  around  the  world. 

ANSWERS 

^  A.  H. :  No,  we  do  not  accept 
parsnips  on  subscription. 

^  G.  M.  M. :  Light  travels  faster 

Kthan  heat.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
the  sun  rises  before  your  janitor 
turns  on  the  heat. 

w  W.  P.  E. :  The  capital  of  Bo- 
A  hernia  is  Kennebunkport,  with 
the  stress  on  the  penult.  It  is 
w  niarked  in  red  ink  on  the  map. 


1 —  Tu. — William  Harvey,  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 

bom,  1578.  J.  P.  Morgan  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  give  w 
entire  fortunes  to  the  American  public,  1913.*  ^ 

2 —  W.  — U.  S.  Mint  established,  1792.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

Columbia  University’s  greatest  president  since  Seth  Low,  w 
bom,  1862. 

3 —  Th. — Washington  Irving  bom,  1783.  Reginald  DeKoven  bom, 

1859.  w 

4 —  Fr.  — Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  inventor  of  the  world’s  greatest  anti-social-  ^ 

istic  device,  bom,  1821.  U^armer. 

5—  Sa.  — Frank  R.  Stockton  ^m,  1834.  Swinburne  born,  1837.  w 

6 —  Su. — Petrarch’s  Laura  died,  1348.  Washington  cho.sen  president  ^ 

of  our'f  U.  S.,  1789. 

7 —  M.  — Wordsworth  bom,  1770.  w 

8 —  Tu. — Duel  between  Henry  Clay  and  John  Randolph,  1826.  ^ 

9 —  W.  — Adam  finds  upkeep  more  expensive  than  initial  cost,  B.  C. 

3986.  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  New  York  baseball  fans  en-  w 
*  thusiastic  about  new  managers.  Tinker,  Evers,  and  Chance.  ^ 

10 —  Th. — Baseball  season  opens,  1913.  Cloudy  •with  showers,  yf 

11 —  Fr.  — Civil  War  begins,  1861.  Fort  Pulaski  surrenders,  1862.  w 

12 —  Sa.  — All  duties  repealed  by  Great  Britain  except  on  tea,  1770.  ^ 

13 —  Su.  — EditorEvERYBODy’sAuMANACKwishesit  were  summer,  1913.  W 

14 —  M.  — Lincoln  assassinated,  1865.  ^ 

1 5 —  Tu. — English  settlers,  on  foot,  arrive  at  New  Haven,  on  time,  1638.  ^ 

Henry  James  bom  of  English-speaking  |>arents,  1843.  W 

16 —  W.  — African  slavery  abolished  in  District  of  Columbia,  1862.  ^ 

17 —  Th. — J.  Bmce  Ismay  boards  S.  S.  Carpathia,  1912.  New  York 

baseball  fans  disappointed  with  Frank  Chance,  1913.  W 

18 —  Fr.  — Paul  Revere  sets  alarm  clock,  1775.  Richard  Harding  Davis  ^ 

bom,  1864.  San  Francisco  earthquake,  1906.  ^ 

19 —  Sa.  — Indignation  meeting  held  by  Massachusetts  school  children  ^ 

because  anniversary  of  Battle  of  Lexington  falls  on  Satur-  ^ 
day,  1913.  ... 

20 —  Su.  — Siege'of  Boston,  1775.  Cincinnati  baseball  fans  disappointed  W 

with  Joseph  Tinker’s  management,  1913.  ^ 

21 —  M.  — Josh  Billings  born,  1818.  Spring,  well-known  season,  be-  >8^ 

gins,  1913.  w 

22 —  Tu. — Lindley  Murray  bom,  1745.  Young  man’s  fancy  turns  ^ 

handspring,  as  advertised  by  Tennyson,  1913. 

23 —  W. — First  operation  for  appendicitis  performed,  1887.  Shake-  yg 

speare  died,  1616.  ^ 

24 —  Th. — Edmund  Cartwright,  inventor  of  power-loom,  ancestor  of 

Schedule  K,  bom,  1743.  ^ 

25 —  Fr.  — Oliver  Cromwell  bom,  1599.  Livelier  iris  comes  upon  the  S 

burnished  dove,  B.  C.  1225. 

26 —  Sa.  — Martha  Finley,  author  of  the  “Elsie’’  books,  bom,  1828.  >g< 

27—  Su.  —Rogation  Sunday.  U.  S.  Grant  bom,  1822.  Q 

28 —  M.  — James  Monroe  bom,  1758.  Chicago  baseball  fans  dis.satis-  AS 

fied  with  John  J.  Evers’s  management  of  team,  1913.  W 

29 —  Tu. — Matthew  Vassar  bom,  1792.  David  Belasco  accused  of  S 

plag^rism,  1901-12.  ^ 

30 —  W. — Washington  inaugurated,  1789.  Louisiana  admitted,  1812.  X 

Thnce  at  the  huts  of  Fontenov  the  English  column  failed,  ^ 
1745.  X 

•April  Fool'  t and  Mr.  Morgan's. 
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THE  FAMOUS  ROOSEVELT  ROAp,  LEADING  UP  THE  CaSoN  TO  THE  ROOSEVELT  DAM. 
THIS  IS  THE  FINEST  SCENIC  HIGHWAY  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST — ANOTHER  BIG  ITEM  ADDED 
TO  THE  COST  OF  THE  SALT  RIVER  PROJECT.— Sam,  Lawbreaker,"  Pate  435. 
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FRANK  BLIGHTON 


BIS  is  a  story  about  the  dam  the  Oil,  the  Tobacco,  the  Whisky,  the 

that  Uncle  Sam  built — the  Roose-  Coffee,  the  Shipping,  the  Copper,  the  Bath- 

velt  Dam,  far  up  in  the  desert  tub,  the  Butter,  the  Coal,  the  Woolen,  the 

mountain  region  of  Arizona,  Leather,  and  finally  the  Money  Trust,  have 
seventy  miles  from  Phcenix.  been  attacked  with  polite  decorum  by  our 

It  is  not,  however,  a  story  of  sensational  Siegfried  attorneys;  but  instead  of  using  the 
graft.  I  am  not  going  to  prove  that  the  magical  sword  of  the  Niebelungenlied,  they 
enormous  rubble  arch  wall,  280  feet  high,  is  have  flourished  only  a  hunting-horn.  And, 
really  made  of  papier-miche.  of  course,  the  result  has  been  merely 

It’s  far  more  important  than  that.  And,  sound — pleasant,  harmonious  sound, 
besides,  even  if  the  rubble  arch  turned  out  While  all  this  trust-busting  has  occupied 
to  be  papier-mflche,  the  fact  wouldn’t  be  the  major  activities  of  one  branch  of  the 

much  of  a  “news”  story  in  these  days  of  government,  another  branch  has  broken 

police  graft,  land  steals,  starvation  wages,  the  same  law  the  trusts  have  violated, 
and  stock-market  rigging.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  gives  the  proper 

This  is  a  farce-trag^y.  Whether  it’s  turn  for  ending  the  last  act  of  the  play, 
tragedy  or  farce  depends  upwn  whether  The  principal  characters  are: 
your  fKKketbook  is  affected.  If  you  live  in  (i)  The  Reclamation  Service  (imper- 

the  populous  East  or  Middle  West,  if  your  sonated  by  Louis  C.  Hill,  alternating  with 

digestion  is  good  and  your  income  agreeable,  a  higher  official,  disguised) ; 
and  if  you  “just  don’t  care”  generally,  it’s  (2)  The  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 

a  farce.  pany  (which  appears  in  the  early  acts 

Most  of  the  comedy  consists  in  the  fact  under  other  names); 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  been  “caught  with  the  (3)  The  Mob  (played  by  the  consumers 

goods.”  of  the  city  of  Phoenix  and  the  settlers 

For  many  years  now  the  Attorney-  and  water-users  of  the  Salt  River  Valley). 

General  has  been  cast  for  the  chief  comedy  In  order  to  portray  accurately  the  atmos- 

rtle  in  the  amusing  playlet  entitled  “Bust-  phere,  and  the  mise  en  schie,  it  will  be  neces- 
ing  the  Trusts.”  Such  dragon  combines  as  sary  to  present  a  few  aspects  of  the  subject 
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THE  SALT  RIVER  VALLEY  DESERT  BEFORE  IRRIGATION  MADE  IT  FERTILE. 


of  conservation.  (Sorry,  but  it  can’t  be 
helj>ed.) 

Conservation  is,  unfortunately,  one  of 
those  terms  you’re  always  reading  about  in 
the  papers  but  never  clearly  visualize. 
Ask  your  neighbor  on  the  way  to  the  oflBce 
some  morning,  and  ten  to  one  he’ll  reply 
that  it’s  something  the  Government  ought 
to  do  out  west  somewhere. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  “conservation  of  our 
natural  resources” — whatever  those  are — 
was  really  started  ten  years  ago.  Of  course 
the  agitation  for  it  dates  many  years  earlier. 
The  exact  year  is  a  nice  point  of  research  for 
indefatigable  antiquarians.  But  the  actual 
activity  of  the  Government  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  last  decade.  In  1902,  Congress 
passed  the  Newlands  Reclamation  Act. 
This  law  provides  for  the  use  of  national 
funds  to  reclaim  arid  lands  by  irrigation 
projects.  These  reclaimed  lands  are  to  be 
subdivided  into  small  holdings  among  actual 
settlers.  The  cost  of  any  irrigation  project 
is  to  be  paid  back  by  these  settlers  in  ten 
annual  instalments.  Uncle  Sam  merely 
acts  as  a  credit  agency  for  prospective  tillers 
of  arid  soil. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  irrigation  aspect  of 
conservation. 

In  great  areas  of  the  Southwest  and 
mountain  states,  where  the  fall  of  rain 
seems  as  rare  as  Leap  Year,  the  four  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life  are,  in  their  order  of  importance, 
water,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Success¬ 
ful  farming  has  to  be  done  by  irrigation. 


And  successful  irrigation  can  be  accom-  | 
plished  only  after  huge  expenditures  of 
money  on  engineering  projects  such  as  few  ; 
private  companies,  few  states,  and  no  indi¬ 
viduals  are  ready  to  undertake.  | 

The  peculiar  thing  about  these  arid  lands  \ 
is  that ,  although  almost  unproductive  natur-  \ 

ally,  they  yield  enormous  crops  when  irri-  t 
gat^.  Their  value  to  the  nation  is  so  ohvi-  i 
ous  that  it  isn’t  worth  w'hile  to  listen  to  p 

those  who  question  the  policy  of  the  Gov-  ^ 

emment’s  undertaking  their  reclamation,  fj 
Life’s  too  short;  and,  in  the  meantime, 
there  are  ninety-two  million  mouths  to  feed.  I 

The  Reclamation  Act  provides  that  no  || 
one  may  hold  over  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.  How’ever,  the  Reclamation  Service  y 
may  reduce  this  maximum  wherever  circum-  I 
stances  seem  to  show  that  a  smaller  tract  I 
will  support  a  family  unit.  The  purpose  P 
of  this  restriction  is  obvious  and  right:  to  ( 
prevent  speculation  in  land  holdings.  But 
like  other  restrictions  (such  as  acts  prevent-  | 
ing  restraint  of  trade,  and  laws  forbidding  r 
usurious  rates  of  interest),  it  doesn’t  always  1' 
“restrict.”  Mistakes  will  occur  in  the  best- 
regulated  govermnents.  And  it  sometimes 
does  make  a  difference  who  is  being  “re¬ 
stricted.” 

The  Reclamation  Service  obtains  funds  l 
for  building  its  huge  projects  by  selling  pub-  [ 
lie  lands.  Up  to  1912,  the  Service  has  had  I 
about  $100,000,000  available — $77,000,000  | 

from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  $20,000,- 
000  from  the  issue  of  bonds. 
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IN  THE  SAME  VALLEY  CATTLE  NOW  STAND  KNEE-DEEP  IN  ALFALFA. 


In  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  the  private  ventures  had  not  been  veiy’  success- 
Service  has  completed  projects  of  interna-  ful.  One  of  these  was  the  Arizona  Canal, 
tional  fame,  monuments  of  engineering  belonging  to  a  company  called  the  Arizona 
imagination.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  Power  Company.  Keep  this  private  canal 
are  the  Shoshone  (Wyoming),  the  Path-  in  mind,  for  later  it  got  Uncle  Sam  into  a 
finder  (Wyoming),  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  peck  of  trouble. 

(Colorado),  and  the  Roosevelt  Dam  (Ari-  Irrigation  on  a  large  scale,  especially  in  a 
zona).  For  these,  and  the  men  who  con-  region  like  the  Salt  River  Valley,  requires  a 
structed  them,  it  is  impossible  to  have  huge  investment.  That  is  why  Uncle  Sam 
anything  but  the  greatest  admiration.  finally  undertook  the  job  and  started  the 
The  complete  list  of  reclamation  projects  Roosevelt  Dam.  It  is  indeed  a  mar\’el  of 
to  June  30,  IQ12,  discloses  an  investment  construction — 280  feet  high,  forming  the 
of  $70,000,000.  largest  artificial  lake  in  the  world,  with  an 

Mr.  Fisher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (at  area  of  25.5  square  miles, 
this  writing),  makes  this  interesting  com-  This  lake  furnishes  the  water  to  irrigate 
ment  in  his  repiort  for  1912:  the  dry  lands  of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  The 

“The  problems  confronting  the  Service  system  thus  irrigated  comprises  some 
are  rapidly  becoming  those  of  administra-  250,000  acres.  The  climate  and  soil  condi¬ 
tion  rather  than  engineering.  They  concern  tions  there  enable  the  farmers  to  produce 
the  use  of  the  works  which  have  been  con-  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  and  figs,  as 
structed,  the  distribution  of  water  through  well  as  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
them  to  the  settlers,  and  the  realization  by  grains. 

the  settlers  and  the  public  of  the  benefits  in-  When  the  Government  began  work  on  the 
tended  by  the  act.”  dam,  the  farmers  of  the  valley  banded  to- 

Please  remember  these  lines.  They  fur-  gether — as  was  necessary — into  an  organiza- 
nish  some  of  the  farce  later  on.  tion  called  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water 

And  now  to  the  detailed  scenario.  Users’  Association.  Its  aim  had  nothing  to 

The  audience  is  requested  to  remain  seat-  do  with  either  the  theory  or  the  practise  of 
ed  until  the  end.  Facts  and  properties  Prohibition.  It  became  the  tangible  body 
furnished  by  Uncle  Sam  &  Co.  through  the  or  agent  to  act  for  the  farmers  with  the 
Congressional  branch.  Government. 

Down  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  Arizona,  The  original  estimate  on  the  cost  of  the 
there  had  been  various  attempts  at  irriga-  dam  was  $3,750,000,  and  so  the  settlers, 
tion  by  private  companies  long  before  through  the  association,  entered  into  an 
Uncle  Sam  decided  to  enter  the  field.  The  agreement  with  Uncle  Sam,  promising  to  pay 
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43^  Everybody’ 

back  the  cost  of  the  project  in  ten  annual 
instalments.  The  contract,  naturally,  con¬ 
tained  a  host  of  other  clauses  concerning  the 
usfe  of  water,  extent  of  water  rights,  etc. 

As  the  construction  progressed,  it  became 
evident  that  the  original  $3,750,000  was 
quite  inadequate.  In  fact,  the  $3,750,000 
was  all  sjjent  before  the  work  was  half  com¬ 
pleted. 

Of  course  the  settlers  became  uneasy. 
Many  of  them  had  taken  up  land  and  bor¬ 
rowed  money  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
estimate.  As  each  farmer  must  pay  his 
proportionate  share,  annually,  of  the  final 
cost,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  had  a  slight  in¬ 
terest  in  this  final  cost. 

Now  undoubtedly  many  of  the  increases 
in  the  estimates  were  legitimate.  Remem¬ 
ber,  it  was  the  first  big  irrigation  project 
undertaken  by  the  Service.  So  costs 
couldn’t  be  gaged  to  the  last  p>enny.  But 
there  are  other  increases  that  won’t  bear 
analysis. 

As  the  farmers  were  becoming  quite  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  prospect  of  this  increased  cost, 
it  was  point^  out  to  them  that  a  large  sum 
would  be  realized  by  the  sale  of  hydro¬ 
electric  power.  About  nineteen  thousand 
horsepower  might  be  develof)ed.  The  money 
from  the  sale  of  this  p>ower  would  at  first 
help  defray  expenditures  for  “upkeep,”  and 
later  go  to  reimburse  Uncle  Sam  for  the 
original  money  advanced.  When  Uncle 
Sam  was  repaid,  this  income  would,  it  was 
declared,  pay  a  dividend  to  the  farmers  for 
years,  aside  from  the  profits  on  their  land. 

One  of  the  largest  items  in  ^e  increased 
cost  was  due  to  the  purchase /ff  the  Arizona 
Canal.  This  purchase  led'tJncle  Sam  into 
such  a  maze  of  corpofation-contract-now- 
you-see-it-now-you-don’t  legerdemain  that 
poor  old  Uncle  Sam  in  the  end  has  exposed 
himself  “to  a  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.” 

This  “party  of  the  first  part  agrees”  and 
“the  party  of  the  second  part  further  speci¬ 
fies”  is  tricky  stuff.  (Especially  to  a  civil 
engineer,  say.)  Not  only  is  the  king’s 
English  twisted  and  tom,  but  the  very 
reason  for  certain  legal  equities  is  just  so 
much  Greek  to  the  layman.  Fortunately. 

So  watch  the  next  moves  carefully. 

The  Government  engineers  thought  the 
Arizona  Canal  should  be  included  in  the 
project.  This  canal,  you  will  remember,  was 
a  private  system  of  irrigation  canals,  built 
long  before  the  Government  thought  of  the 
Roosevelt  project. 


s  Magazine 

But  here  comes  the  first  complication. 
The  Service  found  out  that  this  Arizona 
Canal  had  a  contract  with  the  Phoenix  Light 
and  Fuel  Comp)any  that  would  have  to  be 
abrogated. 

The  Phoenix  Light  and  Fuel  Compjany 
was  a  private  corporation  supplying  the 
citizens  of  Phoenix  with  light  and  power. 

The  troublesome  contract  between  the 
Arizona  Canal  and  the  Phoenix  Light  and 
Fuel  Comp>any  had  been  made  in  1901  and 
had  imtil  1927  to  nm.  By  its  terms  the 
Phoenix  Light  agreed  to  take  such  power 
as  the  canal  might  develop  incidental  to 
carrying  water  from  the  Salt  River  for 
irrigating  lands  around  Phoenix. 

Now  this  sounds  porfectly  legitimate; 
but - 

A  former  owner  of  the  Phoenix  Light 
states  that  this  old  power  contract  was 
made,  not  because  of  its  value,  but  for  fear 
compotition  might  ensue  in  the  lighting 
business  if  this  possible  power  were  not  con¬ 
trolled. 

It  was  known  porfectly  well  at  the  time 
that  this  “possible  power”  was  mostly  blue 
sky  and  east  wind.  And  subsequent  events 
have  proved  it.  For  the  simple  reason  that 
when  the  Salt  River  carried  a  great  volume 
of  water  the  canal  company’s  diversion  dam 
was  destroyed,  leaving  the  canal  dry. 

And  when  there  was  no  water  in  the  river 
of  course  there  could  be  none  in  the  canal, 
and  hence  no  power. 

Thus  there  is  very  little,  if  any,  reason 
why  the  Government  should  have  consid¬ 
ered  itself  obligated  to  consider  the  con¬ 
tract. 

The  farmers  wanted  to  sell  power  to 
the  Phoenix,  or  any  other  private  compsany. 
They  needed  all  the  incidental  income  possi¬ 
ble.  But  here  was  insult  added  to  injury. 
To  be  saddled  with  the  exponse  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Canal  system  was  bad  enough;  but  to 
have  this  purchase  include  a  worthless  con¬ 
tract  which  soon  was  made  the  basis  of  a  new 
contract — words  failed  them,  in  a  way  po- 
culiar  to  the  Southwest. 

The  Reclamation  Service,  after  the  pur¬ 
chase,  made  the  following  statement  in  its 
report: 

“In  purchasing  the  existing  canal  system 
certain  obligations  were  assumed  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  for  the  supply  of 
electricity  to  the  Phoenix  Light  and  Fuel 
Compwiny.  The  power  canal  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Roosevelt  Dam  is  now 


THE  $10,000,000  DAM  BUILT  BV  UNCLE  SAM,  THE  POWER  FROM  WHICH  HAS  BEEN 
ACCOMMODATINGLY  TURNED  OVER  TO  THE  ELECTRIC  TRUST  FOR  A  SONG. 


applied  to  the  generation  of  electricity  for  it  had  succeeded  the  Phoenix  Light  and 
this  company,  with  whom  a  ten-year  agree-  Fuel  Company. 

ment  has  b^n  made,  the  electricity  being  In  the  new  contract  our  trust-busting 
furnished  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  Uncle  Sam  agreed  to  oblige  the  Pacific  Gas 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  for  this  period.  No  and  Electric  Company  to  the  following  ex- 
restrictions  were  included  in  this  agreement  tent: 

as  to  the  amount  this  company  should  charge  To  furnish  the  company  electric  current 
the  people  of  Phoenix.  The  receipts  are  us^  for  ten  years  at  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
to  dimmish  the  operation  and  maintenance  kilowatt  hour; 

of  the  canal  system.”  “To  refrain  from  entering  into  a  general 

You  will  please  notice  that  it  calls  atten-  retailing  of  power  to  customers  in  the  city  of 
tion  to  a  ten-year  agreement:  a  contract.  Phoenix,  Arizona,  or  from  furnishing  power 
This  new  contract  was  made  Jime  22,  to  any  one  in  said  city  to  be  again  sold  or 
1907,  between  Uncle  Sam,  party  of  the  first  retailed." 

part,  and  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com-  Shades  of  John  Sherman!  If  that  clause 
pany,  party  of  the  second  part.  The  latter  b,  not  &  contract  in  restraint  of  trade,  what 
is  a  new  character  in  name  only;  just  an-  is  it?  I  have  quoted  it  verbatim  lest  you 
other  corporation  complication.  In  1906  accuse  me  of  misrepresentation. 
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CONCRETE  GATES  FOR  DIVERTING  WATER  FROM  THE  ROOSEVELT  DAM  INTO 
NUMEROUS  SMALL  DITCHES  FOR  IRRIGATING  RANCHES. 


The  contract  w’as  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  by  Louis  C.  Hill,  the  engineer 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  in  charge  of  the 
work.  It  was  stampied  “approved”  by 
George  W.  Woodruff,  then  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Now'  you  are  in  a  piosition  to  observe  the 
“benefits,”  in  Secretary  Fisher’s  phrase,  re¬ 
alized  by  “the  settlers  and  the  public.” 

First  the  settlers  watch  the  cost  of  the 
dam  project  leap  from  $3,75o,(x>o  to  $io,- 
<xx>,cxx5.  Then  they  observ'e  the  Service 
sell  the  bulk  of  the  power  generated  to  a 
private  company  for  a  song.  Not  content 
w’ith  this.  Uncle  Sam  goes  even  further.  He 
builds  transmission  lines  forty  miles  through 
inaccessible  mountain  country  and  thirty 
miles  more  over  fertile  valley,  to  the  trans¬ 
former  station  of  the  company  in  Phoenix. 
Hands  the  piower  to  the  corporation  on  a 
platter,  so  to  speak.  No  charge  for  carrying 
the  freight.  “We  strive  to  please.” 

Ours  is  verily  a  beneficent  government. 

And  the  “people — ”  the  consumers  of 
Phoenix? 

They  watch  Uncle  Sam  hatch  a  chirping  ‘ 
electric  trust  right  before  their  eyes:  If  the 
trust  can  get  all  the  power  it  needs  from 
Uncle  Sam  at  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour;  and  if  Uncle  Sam  won’t  sell 
— can’t  sell — to  any  other  compiany  which 
might  start  compietition,  what  more  monop¬ 
oly  could  you  have? 

Then  the  consumers  of  Phoenix  must 
submit  to  a  little  pinching  and  squeezing. 
The  trust  starts  out  by  charging  twenty 


cents  for  this  one  and  one-half  cent  power. 
The  consumers  squeal,  and  the  trust  oblig¬ 
ingly  reduces  the  rate  to  fifteen  cents.  Still 
the  people  will  not  be  quiet;  and  the  trust, 
with  the  air  of  who  should  say:  “Here, 
beggars  and  varlets,  begone!  You  annoy 
me,”  lowers  the  rate  to  twelve  cents.  That’s 
what  it  is  now. 

And  that’s  what  it  w'ill  be  for  four  years 
more,  unless  something  is  done  by  somebody. 

After  all,  you  can’t  blame  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  for  accepting  all 
these  gratuities  from  Uncle  Sam.  Nor  for 
trying  to  squeeze  the  last  drop  from  the 
public  lemon.  Business  is  business. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  the  electric 
interests  realized  their  fortunate  piosition. 
They  proceeded  to  capitalize  it  immedi¬ 
ately  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  a 
brand-new  bond  issue;  and  the  bonds,  with 
only  this  contract  as  their  principial  asset 
when  issued,  foimd  an  imm^ate  sale  at  a 
good  price. 

“There’s  a  reason.”  Louis  C.  Hill,  in 
recent  Congressional  hearings,  testified  that 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  cents  pier 
kilowatt  hour,  the  trust  piaid  the  Govern¬ 
ment  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  trust  sells  this  same  amount  of  piower 
to  the  consumers  of  Phoenix  for  about 
$480,000 — cash. 

Moreover,  the  trust  doesn’t  have  to  settle 
with  Uncle  Sam  until  after  it  has  collected 
from  the  consumers! 

This  local  trust  is  truly  a  risky  venture. 

Now  this  crime — and  it  is  a  crime — could 
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not  have  been  slipped  through  in  any 
pussy-footed  manner.  For  in  addition  to 
the  compliance  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
it  required  the  sanction  of  at  least  two  Ari¬ 
zona  executives. 

(Enter  two  minor  characters,  those  stal¬ 
wart  public-spirited  citizens,  Joseph  H. 
Kibbey  and  Richard  A.  Sloan.) 

In  1907,  when  the  contract  was  made,  Ari¬ 
zona  was  a  territory.  Joseph  H.  Kibbey  was 
territorial  governor,  appointed  by  Roosevelt. 
He  used  that  office,  and  its  prestige,  to  help 
persuade  the  pet^le  to  assent  to  the  illegal 
contract.  So  did  Mr.  Sloan,  his  successor. 

And,  what  is  more,  while  each  in  turn  was 
receiving  a  salary  as  Federal  Governor  of 
Arizona,  he  accepted  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year  as  attorney  for  the  Salt  River  Valley 
Water  Users’  Association!  With  this  double 
reason  for  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  and  the  public,  they  still  let  this 
contract  go  through. 

Mr.  Sloan,  it  •will  be  remembered,  is  the 
man  whom  President  Taft  (and  the  cor¬ 
porations  of  Arizona)  decided  upon  for  the 
new  Federal  judgeship  having  jurisdiction 
over  Arizona.  After  Taft  nominated  him, 
the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  him.  So  Taft 
just  named  him  anyway,  as  a  “recess  ap¬ 
pointee,”  after  the  Senate  adjourned. 

He  is  now  on  the  bench.  He’ll  stay  there, 
too,  unless  President  Wilson  appoints  a  suc¬ 
cessor. 

His  presence  there  may  be  particularly 
fortunate  some  time  for  the  electric  interests. 
The  corporation  commission  of  Arizona  may 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  order  a  reduction 
in  rates.  They  can  do  this  imder  the  new 
state  constitution.  Then  the  trust  might 
claim  the  new  rates  to  be  “confiscatory” 
and  carry  the  case  over  into  the  Federal 
Court,  where  Judge  Sloan  presides.  And 
there  you  are! 

In  the  meantime,  this  illegal  contract 
goes  merrily  on.  Nothing  has  been  done 
about  it.  And  also,  in  the  meantime  and  for 
four  years  more,  the  farmers  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley  will  have  to  toil  early  and  late, 
mortgage  everything  they  can,  or  otherwise 
raise  money,  to  pay  back  that  ten  million 
dollars  to  the  Government. 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  won’t 
consider  their  difficulties  in  the  past  and 
grant  them  longer  time  in  which  to  rep)ay 
Uncle  Sam.  No;  that  would  be  setting  a 
bad  precedent.  At  any  rate,  that’s  what 
Mr.  Fisher  says. 
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But  the  farmers  and  the  public  have  not 
given  up  without  a  struggle.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  of  Phcenix  protested  to  the 
Government;  so  did  the  Phoenix  city  offi¬ 
cials.  But  ho  thing  was  done. 

The  first  Arizona  state  legislature  sent  a 
joint  memorial  of  protest  to  Congress. 
This  memorial  had  the  almost  imanimous 
approvral  of  both  state  bodies. 

And  still  nothing  has  been  done. 

As  a  measure  of  relief,  the  city  of  Phoe¬ 
nix  voted  to  issue  bonds  for  the  construction 
of  a  municipal  electric  plant,  to  be  run  by 
oil.  Since  Arizona  was  then  a  territory, 
Phoenix  could  not  issue  bonds  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  The  trust’s  lawyer 
took  the  train  to  Washington — and  the  bill 
died  in  committee. 

Last  year  Congress  waked  up  to  the  extent 
of  appointing  a  sub-committee  of  another 
committee  to  investigate  the  affair.  Then 
Congress  promptly  went  off  to  sleep  again. 

This  sub-committee  went  far  enough 
to  bring  out  all  the  facts  hereunto  specific. 
It  unearthed  some  other  startling  things, 
too.  It  found  that  Uncle  Sam  had  for  four 
years  been  paying  nine  cents  per  kilowatt 
for  the  first  thousand  kilowatts  at  the 
Phoenix  Indian  school,  eight  cents  pier  thou¬ 
sand  for  the  second  thousand  kilowatts, 
seven  fpr  the  third,  and  six  for  the  fourth 
thousand  used  for  light;  and  six,  five,  and 
four  cents  p)er  thousand  kilowatt  hours  for 
the  first,  second,  and  third  for  pwwer,  from 
January  i,  1909,  to  June  30,  1911.  After 
that  the  obliging  Electric  Trust  allowed 
Uncle  Sam  to  rebuy  the  pww’er  which  he  gen¬ 
erated  and  brought  down  on  his  own  trans¬ 
former  line,  for  fiv’e  cents  for  light  and  three 
cents  for  pwwer  for  each  thousand  hours. 

Pretty  small  w’ay  of  getting  something  for 
nothing,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Ix)uis  C.  Hill,  the  engineer,  testified 
that  there  was  not  enough  p)ower  remaining 
to  take  on  other  private  contracts  using  the 
water  from  the  dam;  nor,  with  the  present 
machinery,  to  supply  additional  demands, 
say,  from  the  farmers  for  p)Ower  to  run 
cream-separators  or  like  farm  machines;  or 
to  supply  additional  p>ower  for  manufac¬ 
tories  in  and  around  Phcenix. 

Nor  is  there  enough  power  to  opjerate  all 
the  pumps  which  the  project  calls  for  to  lift 
water  from  wells  to  levels  of  land  too  high  for 
the  gravity  irrigation  system. 

And  while  the  trust,  backed  by  Uncle  Sam, 
gobbles  the  pxtwer  and  eats  up  the  money - 
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While  most  of  the  fanners  toil  early  and 
late — and  then  some — to  earn  that  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  which  must  be  paid  back - 

Other  disappointed  settlers  flocked  by 
the  score  into  the  sub-committee  hearing  and 
told  how  they  could  not  get  enough  water 

from  the  ditches  to  irrigate  their  land - 

And  others,  within  the  project,  couldn’t 
get  any!  •  ' 

Before  that  same  committee,  Dr.  A.  J. 
Chandler  of  Mesa,  Ar^na,  admitted  pro¬ 
curing  more  than  seventeen  thousand  acres 
of  Government  land  by  fictitious  entries  as 
homesteads  by  people  who  were  not  even 
farmers,  and  some  of  whom  were  actually 
employed  by  him  in  various  trades.  He  told 
of  building  a  ditch  to  convey  water  to  each 
forty  acres  of  this  land  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  intended  for  bona-fide  residents;  told 
of  selling  that  same  ditch  back  to  the 
Government  for  $187,000,  all  of  which  must 
be  again  paid  by  the  farmers  of  the  valley. 

The  committee  included  in  its  report  to 
Congress  the  maps  and  printed  literature 
which  Chandler  and  his  associates  were 
using  to  resell  this  same  land  at  ninety- 
nine  dollars  per  acre,  with  interest  at  six 
per  cent,  on  deferred  payments,  ojffering 
perpetual  water  from  Roosevelt  Dam,  using 
Government  officials’  names,  including  the 
names  of  the  very  men  who  were  behind  the 
trust  contract. 

This  deal  will  give  Chandler  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  about  $1,500,000  profit.  Chandler 
has  even  founded  a  city  on  this  land,  bear¬ 
ing  his  own  name.  Yet  Chandler  declared 
on  the  witness-stand  that  he  did  not  believe 
he  had  done  anything  wrong! 

Congress  knows  all  these  facts.  The  In¬ 
terior  Department  knows  them.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  knows  them.  And 
nothing  is  done. 

With  this  exception:  The  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  Expen¬ 
ditures  in  the  Interior  Department  has  sub¬ 
mitted  its  rep>ort  to  Congress.  Among 
other  things  it  recommends  the  removal 
from  ofl5ce  of  F.  H.  Newell,  Director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service,  and  Louis  C.  Hill, 
Supervising  Engineer.  It  also  recommends 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  ordered 
to  take  steps  to  annul  the  contract  with  the 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

The  settlers  and  the  public  want  relief 
— not  revenge.  It  w'on’t  do  any  good  to  fine 
or  imprison  anybody,  even  if  the  courts  got 


around  to  it  about  the  time  of  the  millen¬ 
nium.  And  the  settlers  and  the  public  want 
relief  NOW.  They  want  that  contract  with 
the  Electric  Trust  set  aside,  and  a  fair  one 
substituted.  It  has  four  years  yet  to  run. 

The  settlers  want  an  extension  of  time 
in  which  to  pay  back  that  ten  million 
dollars.  Even  then  many  of  them  will  have 
to  stare  failure  out  of  countenance. 

Why  can’t  these  things  be  done?  Have 
our  departments  reached  that  stage  of  bu¬ 
reaucratic  insolence  where  they  can  ignore 
public '(kmands  for  justice,  or  even  adjudi¬ 
cation? 

Is  Congress  so  occupied  by  its  petty  poli¬ 
tics  of  tariff  jugglery  and  pork-barrel  log¬ 
rolling  that  it  hasn’t  time  for  those  “wild 
and  woolly”  Westerners  out  in  the  trans¬ 
formed  deserts? 

After  ail,  this  story  is  much  bigger  than 
the  chronicle  of  this  one  region’s  obstacles. 
For  the  question  immediately  arises: 

If  the  Reclamation  Service  has  made 
such  a  bungle  in  the  administration  of  this 
one  project,  what  may  we  expect  of  the 
others?  So  far.  Uncle  Sam  has  invested 
about  sixty  million  dollars  in  reclamation 
works  elsewhere.  Thousands  of  horse¬ 
power  are  being  made  to  grow  where  not 
one  grew  before. 

Private  capital  in  these  days  is  mobile; 
nay,  more,  it’s  fluid.  Thousands  of  horse¬ 
power  are  the  particular  prey  of  a  particular 
typ)e  of  capitalist.  There  are  other  electric 
trusts ;  there  will  be  others.  They  too  have  a 
keen  eye  on  the  main  chance. 

How  is  Uncle  Sam  protecting  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  horse-power,  the  thousands  of  set¬ 
tlers,  and  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
reclaimed  acres  in  those  other  projects?  As 
he  did  in  the  case  of  the  Salt  River  Valley? 

Some  time  this  spring.  President  Wilson 
will  appoint  a  new  S«:retary  of  the  Interior. 
Here  b  a  big  chance  for  a  big  man.  This 
subject  of  irrigation  b  worth  as  much  thought 
and  time  as  any  other  one  aspect  of  his 
work  as  Secretary.  Not  excepting  Alaska. 

One  thing  is  imperative:  relief  for  the 
settlers  and  public  of  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

Thus  there  may  be  another -act  to  this 
farce-tragedy.  And  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  demand  in  thb  case,  it  should  have  a 
happy  ending.  The  Secretary-author  should 
now  study  his  public.  Then  it  will  be  a 
good  play,  even  if  not  a  great  one. 
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OUNG  Lochinvar  came  out  of  yond  the  Kanakee:  the  Arrahwanna  depot 
the  West;  and  it  was  Br’er  Rab-  was  in  “Brooklyn.” 

bit  who  riz  up  dry,  jes’  so.  Sir  It  was  a  chill  quarter-mile  across  the 
James  did  both.  river.  That  behind  him,  Sir  James  was 

At  7*41  A.M.  and  12®  F,  the  Rah-Rah  glad  to  loiter  in  the  lee  of  a  business  block, 
local  emitted  Sir  James  at  Vesper,  together  while  he  looked  patronizingly  on  the  Ves- 
with  the  paying  passengers.  perian  world  to  get  his  bearings,  and  at 

A  bleak  wind  from  Labrador  raked  the  the  same  time  made  mental  inventory.  His 
station.  For  Sir  James  it  brought  late  to  needs  were  three  and  pressing — booze, 
mind  his  neglect  to  provide  his  overcoat  breakfast,  and  a  shave.  His  assets  were 
with  the  Astrakhan  collar  affected  by  experience  and  wide  knowledge  of  the  effect 
grand-dukes,  politicians,  and  vaudeville  of  causes  upon  the  human  heart, 
actors.  His  overcoat  was  not  even  fur-  The  wind  whipped  up  the  street  with 
lined.  In  fact,  he  had  no  overcoat.  wolfish  eagerness.  Lean  clerks,  sweeping 

He  shivered  as  he  climbed  the  stairway  the  sidewalk,  were  cross  and  blue  and  look- 
to  the  town  bridge.  Vespor  propier  lay  b^  ed  the  part.  Sir  James  gave  his  back  to 
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them  with  no  second  glance.  He  drifted  up 
the  street  with  a  shrewd  eye  a-watch  for 
men  of  good-w’ill.  Within  the  block  came 
one,  prosperous  of  figure  and  attire,  round 
as  to  face,  hearty  and  smiling  of  mouth 
and  eye.  He  bore  a  small  black  case;  and 
Sir  James  made  a  chance  for  himself. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.”  The  jovial 
one  paused,  questioning.  “Am  I  wrong  in 
my  inference  that  you  are  a  physician?” 
asked  the  baronet,  with  an  explanatory 
gesture  for  the  medicine-case. 

“You  wish - ” 

“Attendance?  No.  But  do  not  let  me 
waste  your  time.”  Sir  James  turned  back 
and  fell  into  step.  “Briefly,  I  would  ask 
for  a  trifling  bit  of  information  to  resolve  a 
doubt,  which  information,  I  trust,  you  will 
deem  only  semi-professional.  For  it  must 
be  owned,”  admitted  the  baronet  frankly, 
“that  I  am  not  able  to  manage  a  fee.” 

“Well,  sir?” 

“Is  it  your  opinion” — Sir  James  tapp>ed 
his  query  with  a  fat,  red  finger  on  a  fat, 
red  palm — “that  prolonged  abstinence  from 
food  is  injurious  to  the  human  body?” 

“I  have  heard  a  theory  to  that  effect, 
yes,”  said  the  other  dryly.  “And  then, 
too,  many  hold  that  abstinence  from  strong 
drink  is  beneficial.”  His  eye  rested  accu¬ 
singly  upon  the  baronet’s  nose,  whose  shape 
was  precisely  that  of  a  ruddy  jjear. 

Sir  James  noted  with  misgiving  that  the 
doctor’s  front  of  w’arm  and  abstract  kindli¬ 
ness  hardened  to  a  cold  and  concrete  smile; 
yet  he  continued  with  a  brave  jauntiness 
that  almost  compelled  admiration.  “Then, 
I  ask  you,  sir,  will  you  prevent  such  grave 
injury  to  the  human  body — to  my  owm, 
in  fact?  For  I  would  have  you  know,” 
said  the  baronet  earnestly,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  spot  held  by  certain  of  the  an¬ 
cients  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  “my 
digestive  organs  have  just  reason  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  my  oesophagus  has  unfortimately 
been  severed.” 

“So  you  are  a  man  of  education — and  a 
common  beggar!  Shame  on  you!” 

Sir  James  removed  his  battered  derby 
and  bowed  with  an  air.  “Pass  by  upon  the 
other  side!”  he  said.' 

The  doctor  strode  down  the  street;  if 
mere  feet  ever  cursed,  his  receding  soles 
beat  out  anathema. 

Sir  James  resumed  his  constitutional. 
On  the  opp>osite  shore  of  Lake  Street  a 
broom-wid^ng  clerk  in  front  of  a  cigar- 


store  stopped  to  light  a  sample  of  the  shop’s 
wares.  One  mat(±  lit  the  cigar:  no  slight 
feat  in  the  swirling  winds.  Sir  James — 
himself  a  Foley  of  Ballyhaise — look^  again, 
and  bore  across  the  pavement.  His  attack 
was  frontal. 

“’Tis  an  Irish  face  above  your  two  shoul¬ 
ders,  la-ad.  Have  ye  ever  an  Irish  heart 
in  you?  Your  Uncle  James  is  weak  from 
hunger,  and  th’  drouth  be  upon  him  sore.” 

The  clerk,  not  quite  sure  of  his  Irish 
heart,  eyed  his  Uncle  James  dubiously.  A 
voice,  hearty  and  deq),  broke  in  upon  his 
doubt.  “Do  not  be  botherin’  Joey,  for  he 
has  more  mouths  than  his  or  yours  to 
feed.  ’Tis  myself  instead  ye  should  be  fell¬ 
in’  your  troubles.  Come  within  doors,  man, 
but  shut  th’  door  tight  when  ye  are  in. 
Well  enough  for  warm  lads  like  Joey  to 
stand  bare  to  winter,  but  not  for  old  men 
like  th’  two  of  us.” 

Captain  Michael  Quigley,  just  down  from 
the  rolling-room,  faced  the  half-open  door. 
His  was  a  big  and  kindly  heart,  even  at 
the  worst  of  times.  But  now  he  was  fresh 
from  sausage  and  buckwheat  cakes;  his 
plump  person  tingled  pleasantly  with  his 
morning  glass,  the  warmth  of  it  glowed 
pink  on  his  smooth-shaven  cheek;  and  his 
distaste  for  hunger  and  cold  amoimted  to 
intolerance. 

To  this  pleasant  summons  Sir  James  en¬ 
tered  jauntily,  and  closed  the  door,  as  in¬ 
struct^. 

Scarcely  a  minute  later  he  came  out, 
pushed  past  Joey  roughly,  and  stumped  up 
street 

“Hi,  you!  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea!” 
shouted  Joey.  “The  captain’s  calling  you.” 
But  Sir  James  kept  his  way  doggedly,  with¬ 
out  turning  his  head.  Captain  Michael 
Quigley  came  to  the  door  and  stared  after 
him. 

In  the  business  heart  of  Vesper,  Front 
Street,  Lake,  and  Main  form  an  H.  Ex¬ 
actly  opposite  the  head  of  Lake  Street,  the 
bar  of  the  H,  is  the  office  of  the  Vesper 
Eagle.  Ben  Starr,  the  jimior  editor,  lounged 
in  the  broad  window,  reading  the  morning 
papers. 

Many  wrecks  have  drifted  in  the  high, 
narrow  door  of  the  Eagle's  editorial  room. 
It  is  likely  that  some  cabalistic  character  is 
traced  on  post  or  lintel  of  that  narrow  door, 
which  reveals  to  the  initiate  the  generous 
heart  within — or,  as  civilization  aptly  has 
it,  the  E!asy  Mark;  it  may  be  that  in  the 
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guide-book  for  Broken  Men,  Ben  Starr’s 
name  is  followed  by  a  cross.  Perhaps,  too, 
for  that  sign-mark,  the  Destroyer  may  once 
pass  over  that  narrow  door,  when  he  smites 
in  wath;  perhaps,  for  the  last  book,  the 
Great  Compiler  may  take  one  line  from 
that  humble  record. 

Sir  James  was  one  of  the  clan.  His  entry 
was  superb.  From  around  the  end  of  the 
tall  counter  supposed  to  hedge  the  public 
from  the  editorial  aerie,  he  ambled  slowly 
into  Ben’s  field  of  vision,  confident  and 
debonair.  The  ancient  derby  swept  low; 
he  bowed  urbanely, 

“You  see  before  you,  friend,  one  who 
has  weathered  every  vicissitude  of  life;  a 
wanderer  like  Ulysses,  like  him  a  soldier; 
twice  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of  battle; 
loved,  feared,  hated,  and  admired  in  two 
half-worlds;  known  in  Mexico,  the  Indies, 
Chile,  and  Peru;  on  African  veldts;  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Barbary,  and  Spain.  Like  Ulysses, 


too,  I  have  felt  the  force  of  Circe,  heard 
the  siren’s  song - ” 

“Fine  music,  what?”  said  Ben  enthusi¬ 
astically.  The  newspaper  slipped  through 
his  fingers. 

“Ah!  we  have  mutual  friends?  Allow 
me,  then,  to  introduce  myself — your  Uncle 
James - ” 

“Oh,  my  prophetic  soul!”  murmured 
Starr.  “Uncle — I  am  pleased — an  unex¬ 
pected  pleasure — I  am  joyed.  Smoke?” 

The  baronet  tucked  the  proffered  cigar 
away,  “Thanks.  I  will  smoke  it,”  he  said 
with  a  slight  but  eloquent  pause,  “after 
breakfast.  You  have  heard,  doubtless,  of 
the  Ninety  and  Nine?” 

“Heavens,  man,  they  live  here!  I  trust 
for  your  own  sake  that  you  were  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  breakfast  with  them?” 

“The  Ninety  and  Nine  have  no  lot  nor 
part  in  me,  sir!  I  am  the  other  one — the 
Hundredth  Man - ” 
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“Sheep,”  corrected  Starr  dispassionately. 
“Black  sheep.  Wool-less.  By  the  way,  I 
am  going  out  presently  to  do  a  little  shop¬ 
ping.  Perhaps  you  will  join  me?  In  the 
meantime,  be  seated.  As  we  say  in  the 
first  act,  your  story  interests  me  strangely. 
Take  a  running  start  and  try  again.  You 
are  not  of  the  Ninety  and  Nine,  you  were 
saying.  That  doesn’t  sound  dull.  Pro- 
ce^,  my  Uncle  James!” 

Uncle  James  proceeded,  not  without  a 
tinge  of  bitterness. 

“Yes — ^your  Uncle  James — one  who  has 
fallen  out  with  fortune;  Sir  James  once. 
Sir  in  deserving,  if  not  by  sword-stroke, 
bold,  fortimate,  and  free;  Uncle  James 
now,  battered,  scarred,  broken,  outworn, 
stiffened,  waxing  old,  knowing  miseries; 
citizen  of  the  world,  gay  in  camps,  fore¬ 
most  in  fields,  stem  in  retreat;  pioneer, 
path-maker,  foregoer  in  the  wilds;  in  cities 
master  of  many  arts,  orator,  poet,  actor, 
musician — a  sometime  journalist.  It  is  in 
the  latter  capacity  that  I  now  address  you, 
asking.  Is  there  an  opening  here  for  a 
young  man  of  small  principal — capital,  per¬ 
haps  I  should  say?  Barely  past  seventy, 
you  observe,  and  exceptionally  well  equip¬ 
ped  as  to  the  other  qualifications.” 

“Not  a  crevice.  Sorry,  Major,  but  I  am 
precisely  filling  that  opening  myself.  But, 
still,  yet — Eureka! — Hot  Springs!”  His 
face  lit  up;  vaguely  groping  in  black  space, 
his  mind  had  clutch^  booty.  Quitting  his 
dreamy  drawl,  he  sat  upright,  energetic. 

“The  Business  Men’s  Club  is  going  to 
pull  off  a  little  doings  to-night — feast  of 
reason  and  a  keg  of  beer — joy  as  a  side-line 
— that  sort  of  thing.  You  tell  me  you’ve 
been  an  actorine.  What  say  I  get  you  on 
for  a  sketch — monologue,  song,  or  some  such 
stunt?  I’ve  got  the  pull,  if  you  can  come 
across  with  proper  doi)e.  We’ll  warm  you  up 
back  of  third  base  and  hold  you  in  reserve.” 

“The  proposition  does  credit  alike  to 
your  head  and  heart.  I  am  at  your  orders. 
Samples  cheerfully  furnished  on  approval,” 
said  the  baronet.  “But,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  let  me  suggest  that  I  also  do  imper¬ 
sonations  to  please  young  and  old.  My 
imitation  of  a  hungry  man,  in  particular, 
has  been  thought  marvelously  good.  Would 
you — ah — like  to  see  me  put  that  over  the 
plate?” 

“I  get  you,”  said  Ben,  grinning  joyously. 
He  balanced  a  coin  on  his  middle  finger 
and  tapped  it  slowly  with  his  eye-glasses. 


“Here,  Uncle  James,  is  one-half  a  plunk. 
Observe  now!  A  little  piece  of  money,  but 
it  will — might — ^buy  one  breakfast,  one 
frugal  shave,  and  a  couple  of  drinks.  But 
only  one  shave  and  two  drinks,  mind  you 
— two.”  He  held  up  two  fingers.  “You 
come  back  along  about  ten  o’clock  for  a 
try-out  and  we’ll  see  what  you  got.” 

“Eaglet,”  said  Sir  James,  “I  will  not  fail 
you.  ’Tis  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  a  man 
of  heart.  Thanks  are  dreadful,  alike  to 
say  and  to  hear.  Would  you  add  to  my 
gratitude  by  taking  it  for  granted?  Two 
drinks,  I  think  you  said?” 

“Two,”  said  Starr.  “Gentleman’s  size.« 
Adios — au  revoir — auf  wiedersehm — ^in  fact, 
fare  you  well!  Until  ten.” 

A  quarter  would  have  done  less  harm. 
Shave,  ten  cents;  sandwiches,  ten;  thirty 
cents  for  necessities.  The  coin  crossed  the 
Morehouse  bar;  six  tall  glasses  of  amber 
liquid  followed  one  another  down  Mr. 
Foley’s  parched  throat.  Then,  assuming 
the  center  of  the  stage,  he  created  the  part 
of  Sunny  Sir  James  for  cheerless  early  morn¬ 
ing  patrons  of  the  cafe.  He  sang,  he 
danced,  he  recited — not  badly.  The  de¬ 
lighted  audience  gave  largess,  in  unwise 
variety,  to  keep  him  going.  Thereafter, 
events  became  involved  and  hazy. 

It  was  four  in  the  afternoon  when,  with 
a  violent  effort  and  after  several  previous 
failures.  Sir  James  remembered  his  ap¬ 
pointment  with  Ben  Starr.  He  came,  a 
penitent,  to  the  Eagle  oflSce,  abject  in  apolo¬ 
gies. 

“You  see  before  you,  lad,  a  waster  of 
opportunity,  an  abuser  of  kindness,  a  prom¬ 
ise-breaker,  a  wine-bibber,  a  poor,  pitiful 
clown.  I  boasted  myself  a  man  of  parts, 
but  what  I  really  am  is  a  most  unhappy 
combination  of  knave  and  fool.  I  have  not 
the  wit  to  pour  water  from  a  boot  if  the 
directions  w'ere  printed  on  thfe  heel.” 

“Nix  on  that  remorse  thing.  Colonel!” 
said  Ben  cheerfully.  “Keep  your  shirt  on. 
The  Government  at  Washington  still  lives. 
Nobody  is  pained,  injured,  disappointed, 
grieved,  or  particularly  surprised.  Leaving 
ancient  history,  what  do  you  now  propose 
for  your  stunt  to-night?” 

“Monologue,  imporsonations,  rag-time, 
the  ballads  of  the  p)eople,  what  you  will.” 
Uncle  James  displayed  a  resilience  of  spirit 
worthy  of  all  praise.  His  pudgy  hand 
waved  airy  gesture;  he  puffed  out  1^  chest 
and  strutted — a  stuttering  strut. 
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On  the  way  to  the  club  rooms  Ben  picked 
up  Vance  Devine  and  pressed  him  into  ser¬ 
vice  as  pianist.  Frank  O’Connell  went  along 
as  volunteer  critic.  To  these  gentlemen  his 
protege  must  needs  be  presented  at  once 
and  in  form,  as  Sir  James,  to  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  traffic. 

At  the  try-out  the  artist  failed  to  show 
form,  having  adventured  too  far  down  the 
primrose  path.  That  joyous  repertoire 
which  had  so  charmed  the  morning  hours 
dwindled  until  soon  the  only  thing  he  would 
do  was  to  sing  “The  Low-Backed  Car,”  in 
a  wobbly  tenor, 

“Much-endured  Ulysses,”  said  Ben  re¬ 
signedly,  “you  are  over-trained.  I  can  not 
longer  conceal  from  you  that  you  are 
tanked-up — or,  as  they  say  in  polite  circles, 
soused.  About  the  only  thing  you  couW 
get  away  with  now  would  be  an  imitation 
of  that  well-known  moving  picture — ‘The 
Curse  of  Drink,  in  three  reels.’  ” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  taking  that 
song  on  the  phonograph?”  asked  O’Connell. 
“It  wouldn’t  be  so  worse  for  our  collection.” 
He  rummaged  out  the  recorder  and  adjust¬ 
ed  it. 

“Oh,  hell!”  growled  Vance.  “Think  I’m 
going  to  f(X)l  any  more  time  away  on  that  old 
sop?  Say,  you,  can’t  you  whistle  a  tune  and 
accompany  yourself  on  the  jew’s-harp?” 

“I  usht — I  use  to,  but  I’m  too  fat.”  Sir 
James  replied  lightly  enough,  but  he  with¬ 
drew  himself  from  the  piano  somewhat 
stiffly. 

“^ow  any  more  old  stuff.  Uncle?”  Ben 
nodded  toward  the  pianist.  “Knock  out 
some  real  old-timers,  Vance.” 

Grudgingly,  Vance  ran  through  the  open-_ 
ing  bars  of  three  or  four  world-known 
Scotch  and  Irish  ballads.  Then  he  struck 
the  first  chords  of  “Allan  Percy.”  By  the 
mantel.  Sir  James  braced  himself  visibly; 
his  head  came  up.  The  electrics  were  yet 
unlit;  without,  the  wintry  day  was  fading; 
dusk,  the  merciful,  crept  about  him,  hid  the 
sodden  features,  curtained  the  dull,  stained 
eyes. 

“Start  again,”  he  said.  He  tried  the 
chanting,  crooning  notes,  and  then  began. 
Low  and  uncertain  at  first,  his  misused 
voice  cleared,  steadied,  grew  firm  and  sure. 

“.  .  .  Well  knows  that  earl  how  long  my  spirit  pined; 

I  loved  a  forester,  gay,  bold  and  free; 

And  had  I  wedded  as  my  heart  inclined — 

My  babe  had  cradled  ’neath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Lullaby! — Lullaby!” 


It  thrilled  with  memory,  loss,  and  regret; 
dim  ghosts  beckoned  from  the  shadowy 
comers. 

“  Slumber,  thou  sweet,  my  innocent,  my  own. 

While  I  call  back  the  dreams  of  other  days; 

In  this  dim  forest  I  feel  I’m  less  alone 

Than  where  yon  palace  splendor  marks  my  gaze. 
Fear  not,  mine  arms  shall  bear  thee  safely  back. 

I  need  no  squire,  no  page  on  bended  knee. 

To  bear  my  darling  o’er  the  greenwood  track. 

Where  Allan  Percy  used  to  roam  with  me. 

Lullaby ! — Lullaby !” 

There  was  that  in  the  v'oice  for  which 
crabbed  Vance  Devine,  for  the  last  verse, 
fingered  the  keys  softly:  poignant,  pulsing, 
strong,  the  broken  man’s  tenor  floated  to 
them  over  lost  and  irrevocable  years. 

.  .  From  mine  own  hair  the  pearl  chain  I’ll  un¬ 
twist. 

And  with  a  i)easant’s  heart  sit  down  and  weep. 
Thy  bright  and  broidered  robes,  my  precious  one. 

Changed  for  a  simple  covering  shall  be. 

And  I  will  dream  thee  Allan  Percy’s  son. 

And  dream  poor  Allan  guards  thy  sleep  with  me. 

Lullaby! — Lullaby!” 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  dim  room  as 
the  words  died  away.  O’Connell  was  first 
to  speak.  “Say!  that’s  fine!  Sing  the  first 
and  last  verses  again.  Uncle  Jimmy,”  he 
said,  slipping  a  blank  upon  the  phonograph 
and  swinging  the  horn  forward.  “Let  her 
go,  professor!  Easy  with  that  accompani¬ 
ment,  will  you?”  Under  his  breath  he  add¬ 
ed,  “Why,  the  battered  old  rascal!” 

“At  your  service,  gentlemen,”  said  Uncle 
Jimmy  patiently.  But  after  the  record 
was  made,  and  while  the  three  were  eager¬ 
ly  trying  it,  he  slipped  away  unnoticed. 

An  hour  later,  Ben  Starr  found  him, 
moody  and  alone,  in  the  dismal  back  room 
of  a  “Brooklyn”  bar;  and  drew  him  aside, 
saying,  with  some  hesitation: 

“See  here.  Uncle  James — I  knew  a  man 
once  who  let  himself  be  hanged,  just  to 
oblige  a  friend.  Now,  I  seldom  sometimes 
goat-in — it  isn’t  my  forte.  But  just  to 
oblige  me  this  once,  don’t  lap  up  any  more 
of  it  to-night.  We  have  another  day 
promptly  to-morrow.  Let  me  get  you  a 
room  and  you  sleep  a  few  lines.  I’ll  do  as 
much  for  you  some  time.” 

II 

The  Business-men’s  Club  did  not  look  it. 
By  ten-thirty  that  night  the  term  uproari¬ 
ous  would  have  been  grievously  misapplied. 
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Fee,  fi,  fo,  went  the  fiddles;  dick,  click, 
click,  went  the  billiards;  pray  do,  went  the 
bridge-players,  as  merry  as  could  be.  By 
mention  of  bridge  there  is  no  intent  to  slight 
the  euchrers,  pinochlers,  and  rummyists, 
whose  strange  cries  filled  in  any  possible 
chinks  in  the  grand  Wagnerian  crash. 

Big  rooms,  high-ceilinged,  sober-tinted, 
thrown  together  by  wide,  uncurtained  arch¬ 
es;  the  dark-papered  walls  cheered  by 
water-colors,  etchings,  and  copies  of  old 
chef  d’aeuvres.  Which  brings  to  mind  the 
clam-chowder  famed  through  the  Southern 
Tier. 

The  dub  kitchen  would  have  gladdened 
the  heart  of  Charles  Dickens:  Gargantuan 
coffee-boiler,  clam-steamers,  salad-bowl, 
punch-bowl;  the  trusty  beer-pump;  orderly 
battalions  of  good  ironstone  cups,  saucers, 
and  plates,  durable,  masculine;  noble  plat¬ 
ters  of  sandwiches;  shelves  of  good  cheer; 
such  staples  as  pretzels,  pitted  shrimp, 
olives.  Counting  both  together,  can-op)en- 
ers  and  corkscrews  totaled  a  strenuous  score. 
Browsing  was  a  continuous  performance, 
every  man — except,  indeed,  the  fortunate 
guests — being  his  own  waiter.* 

To  resume.  Many  things  hung  on  the 
walls,  besides  the  work  of  brush  and  pencil: 
trophies  of  the  hunt,  “the  p)eculiar  treasure 
of  kings  and  provinces  .  .  .  musical  in¬ 
struments  and  that  of  all  sorts;”  a  priceless 
Navajo  blanket,  Yuma  basketry,  rare  Mex¬ 
ican  featherwork;  panel  photos,  autograph¬ 
ed  by  famous  actors,  and  snapshots  of  ^d 
game  and  other  scenery,  esp>edally  one  of  a 
young  lady  under  an  apple-tree — Eve,  p)er- 
haps. 

On  the  central  table  under  the  clouded 
chandelier  p>osed  a  loving-cup,  pride  of  the 
club,  wrought  from,  of,  and  around  a  short 
X  and  ugly  rhino’s  foot,  gift  of  that  great 
hunter  whose  exploits  received  modest  men¬ 
tion  in  p)oster  typ)e  for  a  time,  times,  and 
half  a  time.  A  Vesp>erian,  Tod  “Square” 
Deal,  had  field-naturalized,  in  small  caps., 
across  East  Africa  in  the  train  of  that 
great  hunter,  what  time  Wall  Street  ex- 
p)ected  every  lion  to  do  his  duty. 

Enough  of  upholstery.  Ben  Starr,  as 
master  of  ceremonies,  rapp)ed  for  order, 
and  failed  to  get  it.  Persistent,  he  managed 
to  announce  the  fun-fest  about  to  begin. 
The  Vespjerians  were  divided  in  the  usual 
proportions:  about  ninety  por  cent,  were 

*Note.  Groaning  tablea.  etc.,  omitted  through  inadver¬ 
tence.  Aleo.  in  first  paragraph,  aound  ot  revelry  by  night 
and  merry  marriage  b^. 


sp)ectators  and  ten  p>er  cent,  were  spiec- 
tacles. 

For  the  opening  niunber,  the  2^bo  Ho¬ 
boes,  six  masked  Happy  Hooligans,  pranced 
down  the  stairway,  and  circled  raucously 
about  the  rooms,  producing  a  concord  of 
sounds  (said  to  be  “Oceania  Roll”)  which 
moved  the  card-players  and  turned  their 
thoughts  to  treason,  stratagem,  and  spoils. 

Next  came  a  solo  by  Wee  Winkie  Good¬ 
rich,  leader  of  the  sextette.  With  a  Zobo 
trombone  he  took  spx)t-light  station  and 
rendered  the  “Mysterious  Rag”  with  ear¬ 
nest  and  faithful  artistry,  his  body  a-sway 
to  the  quavering  time,  cunning  hand  and 
curving  wrist  rippling  the  silver  slide  with 
instinctive  grace.  Too  imp>etuous,  in  mid¬ 
blare  he  slid  his  trombone  in  two. 

Despite  this  distressing  circumstance,  the 
weird  refrain  marched  on  with  sprightly 
fanfare;  miraculous  rather  than  mysterious. 
The  luckless  artist  cast  one  frantic  glance 
over  his  shoulder,  jammed  the  instrument 
half  together,  and  made  a  gallant,  despier- 
ate  effort  to  overtake  the  anonymous  and 
ghostly  melody:  barely  a  length  behind  and 
still  gaining  when,  at  the  wire,  Archie  Tay¬ 
lor,  the  real  trombonist,  stepp>ed  from  his 
hiding-place  behind  the  piano  to  share  the 
roaring  applause. 

Ex  p^e  Herculem.  (See  dictionary.) 
Sketches,  monologues,  duodittoes,  solos, 
duets,  triplets,  musical  glasses  and  steins. 
The  Road  to  Mandolin,  by  the  Mandalay 
Club.  Heigh-ho!  Tis  a  p)oor  heart  that 
never  rejoices! 

The  kitchen  was  dark;  the  caterer  home¬ 
ward  dragged  his  weary  way.  Singly — 
some  doubly — and  by  whole  battalions,  the 
revelers  drifted  off.  In  the  corridor  the 
last  echoing  footstq)s  died  away  and  left 
the  banquet-hall  deserted,  the  garlands 
dead,  one  solitary  sleepy  light  in  the  read¬ 
ing-room,  and  all  but  three  departed:  Ben 
Starr,  late  Master  of  the  Revels;  Frank 
O’Conndl;  and  Captain  Michael  Quigley, 
interested  sp>ectator,  pjeering  somberly  at 
the  coals  in  the  open  grate. 

O’Connell  sprawled  comfortably  in  a 
leather-padded  chair,  made  to  order  for  Og, 
King  of  Bashan,  and  conjured  a  low  and 
wandering  air  from  his  banjo.  “Now, 
you’re  setting  a  fine  example  for  us  young 
fellows.  Captain,  I  don’t  think!  Look  the 
clock  in  the  face  if  you  dare!”  he  said. 

“Well,  I  couldn’t  leave  you  to  go  home 
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talking  to  yourself  and  bowing  to  lamp- 
posts,”  retorted  the  Captain.  “Some  one 
had  to  stay.” 

“Me!”  said  O’Connell,  highly  indignant. 
“I  could  walk  a  cobweb  over  Niagara  Falls. 
Ben,  you  mean.” 

Starr,  who  was  taking  twenty  winks  on 
the  davenport,  roused  up  at  mention  ot  his 
name.  “What’s  the  matter  with  Ben? 
He's  all  right!  Say,  Captain,  Frank,  don't 
go  talking  about  breaking  up  the  party — 
it’s  early  yet!  I’ve  got  a  good  song  here, 
fine  song — bully  song!  Let  me  play  it  for 
you.  Captain.  Phonograph  record.  I  got 
an  old  duffer  to  sing  for  us  this  afternoon. 
Old  buck  came  into  the  oflSce  this  morning. 
Negotiated  loan.  Surprising  good! — this 
song.  Real  thing!  Frank,  you  were  here. 
You  tell  him!” 

“Some  song!  It’s  worth  hearing,  all 
right,”  agreed  Frank.  “But  the  record 
won’t  carry  over  like  the  real  thing  did,  of 
course.  The  old  chap  was  in  pretty  bad, 
but  he  seemed  to  sober  up  as  soon  as  ever 
Vance  played  the  first  few  bars  of  it.  Along 
toward  the  last  he  had  us  going.  Cold 
chills  chasing  up  and  down  my  back  like 
some  one  was  walking  on  my  grave.  Not 
the  thing  you’d  expect  from  a  hard  lot  like 
him.  For  if  he  was  not  an  undesirable 
citizen  he  could  get  damages  from  his  face 
in  any  court.”  He  wagged  his  head  slowdy. 
“It  sounded  .  .  .  as  if  he  meant  it.  There 
was  a  story,  I’m  thinking.” 

“I  wonder  if  that  wasn’t  the  old  fellow 
who  came  to  my  shop  in  the  morning?” 
mused  Quigley.  “Wasn’t  he  out  in  the 
street  with  you,  obstructin’  traffic,  along 
in  the  afternoon?” 

Ben  nodded.  “That  was  Sir  James. 
Good  old  scout!  I’ll  get  the  record  for 
-  you.” 

Quigley  straightened  up  in  his  chair. 
“Sir  James!  That’s  the  man,  and  a  fine 
start  he  gave  me!  He’s  been  in  the  back 
of  my  head  ever  since.  D’ye  know,  when 
I  first  clapped  my  two  eyes  on  him  I 
thought  ’twas  the  ghost  of  a  man  dead 
these  fifty  years  gone!”  The  Captain 
puffed  solemnly  at  his  cigar.  “He  set  me 
dreamin’  of  old  times.  ’Tis  why  I  am 
here,  associating  with  some  of  our  most 
promising  young  rascals  near  cockcrow 
in  the  morning.”  Michael  Quigley  looked 
into  the  fire  again,  and  stooped  to  stir  it 
up  as  if  dissatisfied  with  what  he  saw 
there. 


Ben  fumbled  for  the  record  in  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  desk.  “How’s  that,  Captain?”  he 
threw  back  over  his  shoulder. 

“Why,”  explained  Quigley,  “jxwr  com¬ 
pany  is  better  than  none,  and  I  have  little 
mind  for  sleeping.” 

“No,  no!  The  ghost,  I  mean.  If  you’ve 
a  good,  lively,  sociable  ‘hant,’  have  him  in. 
Just  the  time  for  ghost  stories — and  I’m 
afraid  to  go  home  in  the  dark.  Hark  to 
the  wind!  W-u-u-u-u-g-g-h!  Stir  up  the 
fire,  Frank!  The  ghost — the  ghost,  give — 
us — the  ghost!  Not  if  it’s  a  family  skeleton 
— secret  crimes,  or  anything  like  that.  But 
if  you’ve  gpt  a  good,  reliable,  unattached 
phantom — trot  him  out!”  He  came  back 
to  the  fire,  setting  the  record  on  the  man¬ 
tel.  O’Connell  laid  the  banjo  down. 

“It  is  not  a  short  story,”  objected  Quig¬ 
ley,  “and  it  will  be  a  sore  hardship  on  you 
boys  to  sit  quiet  and  hear  another  man 
talk.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  make  him  keep  still!”  said  Frank 
and  Ben  in  unison. 

Quigley  shuffled  in  his  chair  uneasily. 
“How  may  I  tell  it — and  you  before  my 
two  eyes  wriggling  like  a  can  of  angle- 
worms?  Tis  in  the  fire  I  must  see  the 
faces  there,  the  hills  and  the  valleys.  Sit 
you  down,  you  young  scape-gallows,  and 
hear  of  better  men.” 

“Oh?  Autobiography?”  said  Ben.  “  ‘Me 
fathers  were  kings  of  Ireland’ — how  does  it 
start?” 

“Shut  up,  ye  wastrel!”  Michael  Quigley 
fiung  his  half-smoked  cigar  into  the  grate, 
filled  a  brier-wood  pipe,  tamped  it  carefully, 
hesitated,  and  slowly  began  his  story, 
clutching  the  unlit  pipe  in  his  hand. 

“Bom  in  County  Leitrim  on  the  Riv’er 
Shannon,  two  and  seventy  years  since,  I 
was;  five,  or  near  it,  when  the  Black  Famine 
fell  upon  Ireland,  and  my  father,  God  rest 
him,  flitted  with  the  bro^  of  us  to  Mayo, 
to  bide  with  the  fisher  folk  till  better  times. 
So  my  earliest  memories  and  deepest  are  of 
the  great  salt  sea,  the  boats  white  against 
the  low  sun,  the  blue  sIo{)e  of  Slieve  League 
north  beyond  the  bay,  the  twelve  pins  of 
Connemara  watchful  behind  me,  the  mack¬ 
erel  drying  on  the  racks,  and  my  brothers 
mending  the  nets. 

“Nine  of  us  there  were,  all  told.  Mother 
was  first  to  go.  -She  died  there  at  Killala 
Bay.  Not  one  is  left  of  us  now.  ...  I  was 
youngest  but  Katy — and  she  died  a  slip  of 
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a  girl.  Laughing  eyes  she  had,  always.  .  .  . 
A  good  maid,  a  happy  maid.  .  .  .  Sixteen, 
she  was. 

“Well,  we  went  back  to  Leitrim  after 
three  years  and  Nora  was  mother  to  us. 
Twas  then  I  was  friend  to  Jimmy  Foley  of 
Drumhierney  House.  He  was  older  than 
me  by  two  years.  He  could  beat  me  and 
most  at  the  wrestling;  at  leaping,  running, 
swimming,  fishing.  I  thought  him  wonder¬ 
ful  then.  Maybe  I  do  now.  Man  or  boy, 
there  were  few  things  where  he  could  not 
be  first  when  he  cared  to. 

“We  were  best  friends,  for  all  his  father 
lived  in  a  fine,  great  house,  with  sixty 
broad  acres  to  his  own  and  more  rented, 
and  mine  was  but  a  poor  tenant  who 
burned  charcoal  in  the  high  hills,  of  winters, 
to  help  out.  ’Tis  like  he  was  thinking  no 
worse  of  me  for  that  he  knew  I  made  a 
hero  of  him.  ’Tis  so  we  are  made. 

“For  all  his  grand  ways,  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  lad  and  generous.  There  was  a 
pony — for  he  was  an  only  child — and  none 
of  us  but  was  as  free  to  ride  it  as  himself. 
And  while  I  was  yet  too  young  for  much 
work  afield,  he  was  about  our  cottage  full 
as  much  as  in  Drumhierney  House. 

“Jimmy  was  to  be  sent  to  Dublin  to  the 
university.  Father  Roche  was  tutor  to 
him  betimes.  The  years  were  to  hold  great 
things  for  him:  while  I  was  for  the  Hiring 
Market  of  Carrick-on-Shannon,  when  I 
should  come  to  fifteen.  But  it  was  before 
these  days  that  a  girl  came  into  the  lives 
of  the  two  of  us — Janey  Considine. 

“Indeed,  she  had  been  neighbor  to  us  all 
the  while,  but  we  had  been  taken  up  with 
the  birch  and  pinewood  of  the  high  hills, 
the  moor-fowl,  the  pony,  Jimmy’s  ptmt  in 
the  sedges,  fireside  tales  of  the  Gentle  Peo¬ 
ple,  or  strange  lands  which  Jimmy  was  to 
see  when  he  grew  up.  And,  all  at  once, 
there  was  nothing  but  Janey. 

“It  was  Janey  who  now  joyed  in  the 
greenwood  when  we  walked  there  with  her 
— but  the  two  lads  pf  us  had  no  eye  for 
oak  or  beach  or  birch  or  pine;  for  her,  the 
punt  was  new  painted.  .  .  .  Those  were 
days. 

“I  am  not  telling  you  of  Janey.  Oh, 
yes,  her  eyes  were  gray  and  merry,  and 
warm  with  little  flecks  of  brown-gold;  and 
they  had  great,  long  lashes  to  them;  her 
face  was  the  true  Irish  oval,  for  all  her 
mother  was  a  lass  of  Cumberland;  her  hair 
was  soft  and  brown  and  curly,  and  short 


like  a  boy’s;  but  that  was  not  Janey  Con¬ 
sidine. 

“She  was  brave  and  sweet  and  witty; 

Let’s  not  say  dull  things  about  her.” 

The  old  man  paused  and  became  aware 
of  the  unlighted  pip>e.  He  held  a  match  to 
it,  shielded  by  cupped  hands. 

“Nor  am  I  to  tell  you  of  the  years  that 
next  followed,  for  ye  would  not  understand 
— now.  When  you  are  come  to  my  age  you 
will  know.  Moonlight  was  mellower  then. 
And  though  I  have  seen  your  New-World 
mountains,  the  green  hills  of  Leitrim  are 
grander  still. 

“Jimmy  grew  up  young — an’  he  grew  up 
wild.  At  seventeen  he  was  as  fine  a  young 
rascal  as  ever  played  with  the  cudgels  at 
frolic  or  fair,  or  kissed  a  lass  under  a 
thorn-tree.  He  had  the  come-hither  eye, 
and  hair  as  curly  as  Janey ’s  own.  Well  set 
up  an’  active,  but  not  over  tall.  Where  he 
went,  high  and  low,  he  was  the  most  loved 
or  hated — the  handsome,  roarin’  yoimg 
blade!  Sing!  it  was  his  voice  that  carried 
all  before  him.  He  had  got  songs  of  the 
old  tongue  at  my  father’s  knee;  but  the 
one  he  sang  best  of  all,  the  one  he  sang 
when  we  lay  on  the  green  turf  and  watched 
the  stars  go  down,  was  one  Janey  had 
taught  him — as  it  had  been  taught  to  her 
when  her  mother  grieved  for  Solway  Firth 
and  the  walls  of  merry  Carlisle.  ‘Allan 
Percy’  the  song  was.  Times  I  hear  the 
sound  of  it  yet,  when  the  streets  are  still, 
and  I  lie  warm  in  my  bed.” 

O’Connell  shot  a  keen  glance  across  the 
table,  but  Ben  did  not  or  would  not  meet  it. 

“There  was  another  decent  lad,  Danny 
Fallon  from  up  Killashandra  way,  steady 
and  hard-working,  but  with  a  way  of  his 
own,  too.  I  am  thinking  it  was  Jimmy 
Foley  that  Janey  liked  best  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  later  I  was  not  so  sure.  Nor 
yet  was  Jimmy  sure  of  her,  nor  Dan  Fallon, 
nor  even,  as  I  mistrust,  Janey  herself. 

“But  after  Jimmy  Foley’s  father  was  laid 
away  and  Drumhierney  was  Jimmy’s  own, 
he  grew  wilder  yet  and  broke  all  boimds 
when  the  drink  was  in  him.  A  ne’er-do- 
well  he  was — as  it  is  like  I  should  have 
been  myself,  God  knows,  but  for  the  pov¬ 
erty  on  me. 

“Brawling,  gaming,  drinking — so  it  went 
from  bad  to  worse  with  James  Foley,  and 
him  ever  promisin’  Janey  to  do  better;  im- 
til  at  the  last  there  were  high  w’ords  atween 
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them  under  the  hawthorn  by  the  Monk’s 
Well,  and  he  dung  away  back  to  Dublin. 
An’  within  year  and  day  she  was  promised 
to  Dan  Fallon. 

“And  now  we  are  come  again  to  what  you 
may  not  compass  nor  imderstand,  you  who 
walk  free  and  safe;  and  words  will  not 
clear  it  for  you.  For  England  bore  on  us 
harder  then  than  now,  and  there  were  sore 
hearts  in  the  land  and  hot  heads — and 
more’s  the  pity,  unwise  heads,  it  seems, 
else  more  would  have  come  of  it  all.  For  it 
is  a  curious  thing  that  Irishmen,  who  fight 
so  well  for  other  lands — yes,  and  lead  too! 
— can  do  naught  but  blunder  for  their  own 
green  island. 

“Well,  those  were  the  days  of  the  I.  R. 
B. — the  Rev'olutionary  Brotherhood — with 
their  Circles  and  Head  Centers,  ‘V’s,  A’s, 
B’s,  and  C’s’ — whispers  at  the  door  and 
empty  beds  at  night — and  all  come  to  noth¬ 
ing  but  death  and  min  and  shame.  My¬ 
self,  I  think  it  was  most  because,  being  a 
secret  society,  it  fell  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church.  However  it  was,  all  things  went 
awry  with  it. 

“The  hillmen  of  Leitrim  were  a  stubborn 
folk,  and  held  out  after  all  just  hope  of  a 
rising  was  rightly  past;  but  even  they  came 
to  see  that  all  was  lost  and  by  for  that 
time.  And  it  came  that  on  a  fair  night  of 
August  a  score  were  gathered  together  for 
the  last  time,  to  hide  their  few  msty  and 
worthless  muskets  and  set  a  word  against 
a  brighter  day — happ>en  to  hearten  each 
other  and  bear  away  a  poor  sp>ark  of  hope. 
And  of  them  were  James  Foley  and  Danny 
Fallon. 

“It  was  a  dread  and  fearsome  place  in 
the  hills — ^a  nook  called  the  Dermott’s 
Grave,  because  it  was  there  that  a  robber 
sept  of  that  name  was  overtaken  in  the 
wild  old  days  and  cut  off  to  the  last  man. 
Fear  sat  with  them;  and,  as  it  prov’ed,  with 
reason.  Traitor,  spy,  or  chance,  it  is  not 
known;  but  barely  had  they  hidden  what 
scanty  arms  they  had  when  the  constabu¬ 
lary  broke  in  u(X)n  them,  headed  by  young 
Squire  Brookfield  of  Lough  Sheelin — a  fiery 
man  and  overbearing. 

“You  may  guess  they  were  all  for  going, 
when  only  a  choice  of  death  was  to  be 
gained  by  boldness.  ’Twas  their  own  hills, 
and  they  might  well  have  won  clear  at  the 
cost  of  a  broken  crown  or  so;  but  in  the 
dark  and  hap>-chance  an  evil  thing  befell; 
and  in  the  dawning  the  young  Saxon  lord- 


ling  lay  slain  on  the  Dermott’s  Grave, 
Jimmy  Foley’s  blackthorn  by  his  side;  and 
young  Jimmy  Foley  was  fled  away  with  the 
price  of  blood  on  Im  head. 

“High  and  low  and  far  and  near  they 
sought  him;  the  blood-money  was  doubled. 
But  Jimmy  Foley  was  gone,  as  if  he  had 
dropped  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  A  many  must  have  seen  him  in 
his  flight.  But  no  red  gold  could  win  one 
of  those  p)oor  and  wretched  to  betray  him. 

“There  was  a  story  that  he  won  through 
to  Galway,  another  that  he  perished  in  the 
Bog  of  Allen;  but  the  tale  whispered  by 
the  trustiest,  and  most  like  the  devil’s  dar¬ 
ing  of  Jimmy  Foley,  was  that  he  pressed 
through  to  Belfast  itself,  where  he  was 
least  looked  for,  and  took  ship  in  the  Maid 
of  Meath  under  the  very  noses  of  the  Eng- 
lishry.  The  Maid  of  Meath  went  down  the 
Irish  Sea,  the  sun  broad  on  her  sails,  out¬ 
ward  bound  for  the  Americas,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more.  And  that  was  the 
end  of  the  story  of  Jimmy  Foley  for  more 
than  twoscore  years. 

“In  the  ’6i,  Janey  and  Dan  Fallon  w’ere 
wed  in  the  parish  church  of  Killashandra. 
Then  there  was  no  more  for  me  to  do  in 
Ireland.  The  great  war  was  breaking  in 
the  States.  So  my  last  look  of  Ireland  was 
the  blue  line  of  Wicklow  Mountain  dim¬ 
ming  through  the  mist,  and  I  have  not  since 
seen  a  sight  so  fair. 

“Dan  Fallon  came  to  this  country  in  the 
seventies,  and  all  things  prospered  to  his 
hand.  He  took  root  at  Painted  Post. 
There  I  have  seen  him  many  times,  and 
Janey  with  her  grandchildren  at  her  knee. 
It  was  there  he  died,  nine  years  since;  and 
on  his  last  bed  he  told  me  the  story  of  that 
night  at  Dermott’s  Grave. 

“As  you  may  guess,  ’twas  himself  that 
did  the  deed,  and  not  James  Foley.  It  was 
kill  or  be  killed,  Danny  told  me.  He  had 
gone  amiss  in  the  murk  and  was  cornered, 
the  young  squire  would  hear  naught  of 
reason,  but  ran  in  up>on  him,  cursing  him 
for  a  damned  rebel,  and  striking  with  his 
sword;  so  Fallon  struck  out,  and  struck 
home. 

“Now  Jimmy,  hearing  Danny  cry  out, 
had  tum^  back  from  ^ht  for  no  reason 
but  to  save  for  Janey  the  man  she  loved 
best,  and  he  came  upon  the  two  just  as  the 
squire  went  down.  So  what  did  he  but 
take  Fallon’s  stick  from  his  hand,  and,  in 
the  dark,'  cast  his  own  stick  down  by  the 


‘at  last  there  were  high  words  atween  them  under  the  hamtthorn  by  the 
monk's  well,  and  he  flung  away  back  to  DUBLIN.” 
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dead  man,  and  Danny  not  knowing  to  it. 

“And  so  they  crouched  and  crept  and  ran 
and  came  clear,  it  being  not  yet  knowm  the 
Englishman  had  been  slain.  At  last,  when 
they  were  in  a  safe  place,  Jimmy  Foley 
said  what  he  had  done,  and  that  it  was 
himself  that  would  bear  the  blame. 

“That  was  a  sad  case  for  p>oor  Danny, 
and  it  is  him  that  I  pity  most.  For  be 
could  better  nothing  by  claiming  the  deed, 
only  to  hang  two  instead  of  one.  For 
Jimmy’s  known  blackthorn  was  by  the 
body;  it  was  no  question  of  proof,  but 
catch  and  hang.  Danny  was  shaken  and 
tom  with  horror,  and  his  thought  was  on 
Janey;  and  there  in  the  dark  night  Jimmy 
made  him  swear  a  terrible  oath  that  the 
thing  should  bide  so,  that  Janey  should 
have  her  happiness,  and  that  she  should 
never  know. 

“Now  this  thing  saddened  all  the  days  of 
Dan  Fallon’s  life,  useful  and  happy  but  for 
that;  yet  he  could  not  do  else  in  this  cruel 
pass.  And  Jimmy  was  an  ill  man  to  thw'art 
when  his  hand  was  set  to  a  deed:  who 
knows  better  than  I?  More  than  once  I 
hav’e  been  sorely  minded  to  tell  what  he 
did  to  her  for  whom  the  thing  was  done — 
for  she  lives  still.  And  as  often  I  have 
drawn  back,  fearful  lest  James  Foley 
should  rise  from  the  Atlantic  ooze  to  for¬ 
bid. 

“Now  that  is  the  story  of  my  first  friend 
and  my  best — God  be  good  to  him! — 
Judge  then  the  shock  it  was  yesterday 
when  that  poor  old  hulk  came  into  my 
shop  and  spoke  to  me  with  the  voice  of 
James  Foley!  ‘Your  Uncle  James  gives 
you  greeting,’  says  this  sodden  wreck  of  a 
man,  ‘and  asks  could  ye  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  help  a  fellow  mortal  to  drown 
such  a  thirst  as  would  do  fair  to  burn  the 
bristles  off  the  back  of  his  neck;’  and  with 
that  he  tosses  his  head  with  just  the  trick 
of  poor  Jimmy  Foley  as  he  tossed  back 
his  black  forelock  when  we  were  boys  to¬ 
gether. 

“  ‘Love  of  God,  man,  who  are  you?’  says 
I.  ‘Who  were  you  once.  Uncle  James?’  I 
says,  correcting  myself. 

“The  old  duffer  stared  me  in  the  face  for 
a  blink  of  time,  out  of  his  bleary  eyes.  ‘An’ 
who  the  divil  might  ye  be  yourself?’  says 
he,  impudent  as  you  please. 

“  ‘Can’t  you  read,  man?’  says  I.  ‘Look 
in  the  window.  Tis  my  name  you  see 
there.’ 


“  ‘Michael  Quigley,  Manufacturer  of  Fine 
Cigars,’  he  reads.  ‘It’s  pleased  I  am  to 
meet  so  grand  a  figure  of  a  man.  Sorry 
not  to  have  made  your  acquaintance  be¬ 
fore.  Th’  loss  is  all  mine,’  he  says,  and  he 
gives  me  an  ugly  look  out  of  his  eyes.  In¬ 
solent  piece,  he  was! 

“  ‘What  is  your  name  then,’  says  I,  ‘and 
what  parts  are  ye  from  in  th’  old  country’?’ 

I  asks. 

“He  blinked  at  me  with  that  impudent, 
fleering  eye  of  his.  ‘Though  it’s  none  of 
your  business.  Mister  Michael  Quigley, 
Manufacturer  of  Foine  Cigars,’  he  says.  ‘I 
don’t  mind  tellin’  ye  that  I’m  Uncle  James 
Corrigan — Sir  James  when  I’m  drunk — an’ 
I  come  from  Dublin  towm,  where  I  was  bom 
me  father’s  own  son,  Hiven  rest  his  soul!’ 

“Then  he  turned  to  the  door  and  was  for 
going  out  w’ithout  a  word  more  and  with¬ 
out  turning  hb  head.  ‘Here,  man!’  I  called 
after  him,  ‘here’s  a  dollar  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  sod.  Ketch!’  I  tossed  him  the 
coin,  but  he  let  it  fall  to  the  floor  beside 
him.  He  shuffled  out  with  his  head  lower¬ 
ed  and  no  look  behind.” 

Qviigley  paused.  “I  had  a  bad  morning 
for  it.  .  .  .  But  no,  that  could  never  have 
been  yoimg  Jim  Foley  of  Leitrim.  He  drop)- 
p>ed  tiirough  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea — dead  these  fifty  years,  God  be  thank¬ 
ed!  Better  dead  than  like  that!”  He  tapn 
p>ed  out  the  unbumed  tobacco  of  his  pip)e. 
“Come,  Ben,  give  us  your  song  on  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  then  we’ll  go  home.’’ 

“Oh,  never  mind  the  song,”  said  O’Con¬ 
nell  bruskly.  “It’s  late.” 

“Late,  ye  night-hawk?”  scoffed  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  “Qne  hour  is  as  good  as  another  to 
the  likes  of  you.  Give  us  the  song  that  I 
interrupted  with  my  long-winded  yam. 
’Tis  good  of  ye  both  to  Ibten  so  patient  to 
an  old  man’s  maunderings.” 

Ben  Starr  rose,  swayed  a  little,  wavered 
toward  the  mantel. 

“Oh,  cut  it  out,  Ben,  and  go  home,”  said 
Frank.  “Go  while  you  can  get  there. 
You  can  talk  all  right,  but  you  can’t  walk!” 

The  Captain,  deep  in  retrospjection,  hard¬ 
ly  noticed  the  by-play. 

“Don’t  butt  in,  buddie,”  said  Ben  in  a 
queer  voice. 

O’Connell  hesitated:  Ben’s  obstinacy  in 
unfavorable  moments  was  well  known. 
Ben  took  up  the  pasteboard  box,  turned, 
and  tacked  toward  the  phonograph.  A 
chair  stood  in  his  path.  He  lurched  to 
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avoid  it,  swayed  back,  tripped,  and  fell: 
the  record  of  “Allan  Percy”  was  crushed 
beneath  his  weight. 

“Captain — Captain,  my  foot  slipp)edi”  he 
said  in  part,  remorsefully  trying  to  gather 
up  the  scattered  fragments.  “Sorry!  Dev¬ 
ilish  luck!  Bully  song!  Too  bad!” 

“Leave  that  mess,  Ben,  and  come  on,” 
snapped  O’Connell,  darting  a  look  of  ad¬ 
miration  at  Ben  as  he  spoke.  “The  Cap¬ 
tain  is  ready;  I’m  going  to  put  out  this 
light.” 

The  morning  after — not  precisely  in  the 
cold  gray  dawn,  yet  early  enough — Ben 
Starr  waited  in  the  dingy  oflSce  of  the 
“Brooklyn”  hostelry  while  a  boy  went  to 
arouse  Sir  James,  and  word  came  after  a 
little  that  the  gentleman  was  to  come  up. 

Sir  James  was  a  sorry  sight:  his  face  pasty 
and  gray,  his  eyes  puffed  unwholesomely, 
his  hand  trembling. 

“And  how  do  you  find  yourself,  old 
scout?”  said  Ben. 

“As  you  see.  Eaglet.”  The  old  man  cast 
a  look  around  the  sordid  room  and  shrug¬ 
ged  his  shoulders.  “Have  a  chair.  Have 
the  chair!  As  you  see,  sitting,  if  not  sleep¬ 
ing,  on  the  bed  I  have  made  for  myself.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  once  more,  for  I  am 
leaving  your  fair  city  soon — on  my  private 
car.  And  I  carry  with  me  one  pleasant 
memory  from  this  town,  and  one  that  will 
last  long.  ’Tis  of  yourself,  sir,  who  did  not 
stint  an  old  man  the  courtesy  and  kindli¬ 
ness  he  was  far  from  deserving.” 

Ben  came  to  the  point.  “You  need  not 
leave  Vesper  again,  if  you  care  to  stay.  I 
think  I  may  say  that  a  home,  rest,  comfort 
— yes,  and  friends — wait  for  you  here  if 
you  care  to  claim  them,  Mr.  .  .  .  Foley.” 

The  man’s  face  changed,  his  voice  grew 
hard  and  tense.  “Not  Quigley — he  never 
knew  me?  Not  after  I  insulted  him  to  his 
face  when  it  was  fair  breakin’  my  heart  to 
do  it?  No,  no — Michael  Quigley  was  not 
the  man  to  let  me  go — even  the  thing  I 
am  now — if  he  had  known.” 

“He  did  not  know  you,”  said  Ben  gently. 
“He  thinks  you  dead — gone  down  with  a 
lost  ship.  But  you  reminded  him  of — of 
yourself,  of  that  dead  man.  It  shook  him, 
and  last  night  he  told  me  of  his  youth — 
and  yours.  Did  you  know — ”  Ben  rose 
and  looked  from  the  window  into  a  cheer¬ 
less  back  yard — “did  you  know  that  Dan 
Fallon  was  dead,  that  Janey  Considine  is 


still  living — less  than  five  hours  from  here; 
— that  before  he  died,  Dan  told  Michael 
Quigley  what  happened  on  that  luckless 
night  before  you — went  away?” 

Foley  shook  his  head.  “Dan  did  not  tell 
— her?”  he  said  in  a  strained  half-whisper. 

“No.” 

“Or  Michael-<iid  he  tell?” 

“No.  He  thought  you  dead.  He  thought 
you  would  not  wi^  it.” 

“He  thought  right.  Let  the  girl  keep  her 
dead!  She  must  not  know — now  nor  ev’er.” 

“And  Quigley?”  said  Ben.  “Is  he  not  to 
know?” 

“Let  Michael  keep  his  dead,  too.  Would 
he  be  glad  to  see  me  alive — like  this?  And 
his  heart  to  be  always  tom  with  the  wish 
to  tell  her?  If  you  have  one  kind  thought 
for  me,  keep  your  counsel.  Do  more  than 
that.  Forget  what  you  have  heard.  Dead 
I  am  and  dead  I  will  stay.  What  good 
w’ould  life  do  me?  How  did  Macbeth  have 
it? 

“  ‘That  which  should  accompany  old  age, 

As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 

I  must  not  look  to  have.’  ” 

“James  Foley  is  dead,  sunk  in  the  sea, 
as  you  say.  I  am  Uncle  James  Corrigan — 
now  on  my  w’ay  to  consult  my  solicitors  in 
New  York.  And  so  good-by,  sir.” 

“If  I  could  help  you - ” 

James  Foley  fluked.  “Keep  your  dirty 
money!  I  did  not  throw  away  life  for  hire. 
— No;  no! — you  did  not  deserve  that  I 
should  say  that,  lad.  You  mean  well,  but 
— don’t  you  see?  I  couldn’t  take  money 
for — that  one  thing.  And  besides — you 
have  seen  me.  What  good  is  money  to 

■  me?  You  can  do  this,  if  you  will.  Get  me 
a  ticket  for  the  next  train — New  York,  or 
anywhere.  I  will  take  that  as  a  free  gift 
from  you,  partly  to  make  up  for  my  ill 
words,  and  partly  to  make  sure  that 
Michael  does  not  see  me  again.” 

Ben  called  the  aged  “bell-boy”  and  sent 
him  for  the  ticket.  Then  he  came  back  in 
the  room. 

“James  Foley — ”  he  began. 

“Uncle  James,  if  you  please.” 

“Sir  James — you  w’ould  not  take  my 
money — will  you  drink  with  me?” 

He  held  a  silver  flask  in  his  hand;  he  im- 
screwed  the  cup  from  the  top,  and  poured 
it  full.  Sir  James  took  it;  cup  and  flask 
met  in  air.  Ben  Starr  gave  the  toast  clear- 

■  ly: 

“To  a  gallant  gentleman — now  dead.” 
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MONG  all  the  people  I  know  inky  finger  right  in  your  face  and  says: 
who  make  things,  Donald  Lester  “No!  No!  You  mustn’t  touch  that 
is  the  only  one  who  makes  Amazing  Incident,  because  Amazing  Inci- 

Poetry.  dents  always  and  invariably  belong  to 

Now  as  far  as  I  can  understand  from  other  people — and  must  not  under  any  cir- 

what  Donald  explains  to  me,  Poetry-  cumstances  be  given  away!  But  you  can 

Making  is  infinitely  more  intricate  than  my  have  this  New  Idea  if  you  want  to,  because 

own  trade,  for  instance,  of  Story-Making.  New  Ideas  are  wild  things  and  there’s  not 

In  Story-Making,  of  course,  the  method  even  a  game  law'  on  them.  All  I  have  to 

of  procedure  is  as  simple  as  this:  know,”  warns  your  Brain,  “is  that  you  real- 

First  of  all,  somewhere  on  the  dingy  ly  and  truly  want  this  New  Idea.” 

street  or  in  the  crowded  cars  or  at  a  bright-  “Why,  of  course  I  want  it!”  you  retort,  a 

colored  party.  Fate  fairly  bumpis  you  into  trifle  snappily.  “Why,  I  haven’t  had  a 

an  Amazing  Incident.  This  Amazing  In-  New  Idea  since  a  week  ago  Sunday!” 

cident  in  turn  caroms  you  off  most  abrupt-  “Oh,  very  well,  then,”  smUes  your  calm 
ly  against  a  New  Idea.  Embarrassed  by  Brain,  “oh,  very  well,  then,  hand  me  over 

your  intrusion  into  the  Amazing  Incident,  immediately  all  your  emotional  interest 

bruised  by  your  impiact  with  the  New  Idea,  •  in  yon  Amazing  Incident — your  shock, 

half  laughing,  half  crying,  you  find  yourself  your  surprise,  your  anger,  your  joy,  your 

suddenly  all  keyed  up  to  such  a  great  state  approval,  your  contempt — any  feeling  at 

of  emotional  disturbance  that  you  feel  just  all  as  long  as  it  honestly  does  constitute  a 

literally  imp>elled  to  snatch  up  the  Amazing  Big  Feeling — and  I  w'ill  take  a  little  paper 

Incident  and  shake  it,  and  deliver  it  over  and  a  little  ink  and  a  few  punctuation 

in  toto  to  the  first  sympathetic  pierson  you  marks  and — vitalize  them  into  a  Brand- 

meet.  new  Incident  for  your  New  Idea  to  live  in. 

Then  your  cool  Brain  that  is  always  so  so  that  you  can  bring  that  New  Idea  bold- 

annoyingly  strict  with  you,  joggles  its  ly  home  and  raise  it  honorably  as  your  own, 
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and  no  inquisitive  person  will  ever  even  re¬ 
motely  susp>ect  that  you  adopted  it  from 
your — brother  Dick’s  romance  with  the 
Cuban  school-teacher,  or  from  the  confes¬ 
sion  the  conductor  made  to  you  the  day 
your  car  was  stalled  in  the  subway,  or  from 
the  great  bunch  of  white  lilacs  that  the 
Italian  fruit  -  pedler  sends  your  mother 
every  thirteenth  of  January.” 

So,  out  of  the  accident  of  a  moment,  the 
anger  of  a  second,  the  rapture  of  an  instant, 
your  Brain  proceeds  then  and  there,  very 
laboriously,  very  painstakingly,  through 
days  and  weeks  and  months  perhaps  of 
sleeplessness  and  worry  and  reluctantly 
sacrificed  pleasures,  to  create  for  you  what 
it  promised  you — a  Brand-new  Incident  for 
your  New  Idea  to  live  and  flourish  in. 

Behold  then — the  Story! 

And  if  that  Brain  of  yours  has  done  its 
work  really  well,  then  two  quite  extraor¬ 
dinary  things  are  boimd  to  happ)en;  and 
one  of  these  things  is  pretty  apt  to  make 
you  laugh  for  rage,  and  the  other  one  is  al¬ 
most  sure  to  make  you  cry  just  for  sheer 
joy!  And  the  first  of  these  extraordinary 
happ)enings  is  that  somewhere  at  an  after¬ 
noon  tea  in  what 
you  supposed  was 
the  house  of  a 
friend  some  silk- 
lined  imbecile  will 
attack  you  with 
a  kiss  and  ex¬ 
claim: 

“Oh,  I  do  think 
you  write  the 
cutest  things! 

Why,  I  think  that 
description  of 
yours  of  the  death 
in  the  railroad 
station  is  just  one 
of  the  cutest 
things  I  ever  read 
in  my  life!  Oh, 

I  do  think  it 
must  be  such  fun 
to  just  sit  down 
and  dash  off 
stories  and  get 
big  money  for 
them  the  way  you 
do! — Really,  you 
know,  I’ve  dways 
felt  that  I  could 
write  a  splendid 
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story,  too,  if  I  could  ever  find  a  free  morn¬ 
ing  for  it!— And  that  description  you  wrote 
of  Mrs.  Dunderry  in  this  last  story — why, 
it’s  perfect,  absolutely  perfect — all  her  littie 
mannerisms,  all  her  little  vanities.  Why, 
everybody’s  talking  about  it! — What? — 
You  don’t  know  Mrs.  Dunderry?  What? — 
You  never  even  saw  her?  W-h-a-t? — You 
never  even  heard  of  her?  You — don’t — 
mean — to — tell — me — that — it — wasn’t — a 
— true  story?” 

No,  Little  Silk-lined — Person,  it  wasn’t  a 
true  story — not  a  true  word  in  it;  not  a 
true  noun,  verb,  adjective;  not  so  much  as 
one  tiny  true  “the”  or  “an” — that  would 
come  within  your  particular  understanding 
of  the  Truth! 

And  the  other  extraordinary  thing  that 
will  happen  to  you,  if  your  Brain  has  done 
its  work  well  at  all,  is  that  some  stranger 
’way  off  in  British  Columbia  or  South 
America  or  East  Africa,  or  the  next  town, 
will  very  surely  write  you  and  say: 

“0-u-c-hI — But  that’s  a  true  story!” 

Thank  you,  Stranger-Dear!  Yes,  you’re 
perfectly  right.  It  is  a  true  story. 

Why,  of  course,  it’s  a  true  story,  inasmuch 


WHEN  I  SAW  THE  SLOUCHING,  SHIFTLESS  OLD  MAN  WHO  CAME  FORWARD 
SHEEPISHLY  TO  GREET  HER,  I  KNEW  THAT  SHE  HAD  MADE  A  VERY 
TERRIBLE  BLUNDER. 
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as  the  emotion  which  vitalized  it  ac¬ 
tually  happened! — But  the  plot,  the  p>eople, 
the  printed  incident  itself?  Oh,  goodness, 
n-o! — Story-makers  don’t  descrite  real  peo¬ 
ple.  Story-makers  don’t  relate  real  occur¬ 
rences. 

Repeating  facts  that  the  Lord  Almighty 
has  already  created  is  reporter’s  work  and 
carries,  no  doubt,  its  own  inimitable  rewards. 
But  to  be  able  to  take  an  utterly  intangi¬ 
ble  Emotion  engendered  entirely  in  your 
own  heart,  and  out  of  that  di^mbodied 
Emotion  create  a  make-believe  p>aper  Fact 
so  vivid,  so  corporeal,  that  it  in  its  turn 
can  bump  the  stranger  who  runs  into  it, 
and  carom  him  off  against  a  New  Idea,  and 
engender  in  him  a  living,  breathing,  tingling 
Real  Emotion — oh,  when  that  happ>ens  it 
seems  as  if  the  Lord  Almighty  Himself  came 
down  from  heaven  and  tapped  you  on  the 
shoulder — and  laughed — and  said: 

“Oh!  Ho!  You  fimny  little  person! — 
So  you  yourself — are  just  a — tiny  bit  of  a 
— creator,  too?” 

Does  this  seem  surprising  to  you? — ^Well, 
it  needn’t;  because  every  man  or  woman 
who  works  with  procreant  forces  feels  just 
exactly  the  same  proud  way  about  it: — the 
impassioned  Sculptor  with  his  make-believe 
bronze  agony  in  the  make-believe  bronze 
muscle  of  a  make-believe  bronze  African, 
forcing  his  own  infuriate  horror  of  slavery 
upon  an  idle,  gaping  throng  who  thought 
to  see — only  bronze;  the  ecstatic  Painter 
with  his  little  toy  sunset  made  of  canvas 
and  turpentine  and  a  truly  abnormal  com¬ 
bination  of  carmine  and  purple,  lifting  some 
poor,  hectored,  day-goaded  soul  into  the 
actual  “peace  of  Gk^  which  passeth  ail  im- 
derstanding;”  the  amoroiis  Musician,  by 
his  incalculably  shrewd,  incalculably  scien¬ 
tific  manipulation  of  F-sharps  and  D-flats 
and  minor  thirds  and  diminished  sevenths, 
passing  on  to  the  startled  nun,  the  jaded 
cynic,  the  barren  crone,  a  sudden  literal,  U- 
luminating  comprehension  of  Love! 

The  consciousness  of  being  able — even 
once  in  your  generation — ^with  paint  or 
plaster  or  ink  or  brass  or  vibrant  wires — to 
create  an  Imitation  of  Life — so  much  like 
Life  that  Life’s  own  Emotions  shall  come 
and  breed  in  it! — That’s  what  gives  all  cre¬ 
ative  people  the  strange  little  twist  to  their 
necks,  the  strange  little  glint  to  their  eyes. 
It  isn’t  fatigue.  It  isn’t  self-confidence. 
It’s  just  the  mark  of  the  one  day  of  the 
world  when  the  Lord  Almighty  leaned 


across  their  shoulders,  and  looked  at  their 
work,  and  laughed  for  joy  with  them! 

Does  this  seem  stuck-up  to  you?  Well, 
it  needn’t,  because  you  yourself  bear  also 
on  your  p>erson  some  immistakable  sign  of 
the  Lord  Almighty’s  special  favor  to  you! 
Maybe  it’s  a  singing  voice;  maybe  it’s  a 
memory  for  dates;  maybe  it’s  a  wonderful 
face;  maybe  it’s  a  genius  for  friendship. 
But  even  the  least  of  us  of  course  does  not 
pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  his  gift.  I,  for 
instance,  would  so  much  rather  have  had 
curls  myself  than  any  amount  of  pen-and- 
ink  ability  to  bestow  them  on  paper  people. 
And  only  last  week  I  met  a  tramp  who 
would  most  joyously  have  exchanged  his 
really  remar^ble  ^t  of  never-catching- 
cold  for  almost  anybody’s  prosy  knack  of 
owning  a  fur-lined  coat. 

Donald  Lester,  I  am  perfectly  positive, 
would  infinitely  rather  have  been  a  Base¬ 
ball  Player  than  a  Poet.  But  he  had  to  be  a 
Poet! — Life  is  funny  about  things  like  that. 

Whether  Donald  Lester,  whom  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  tell  you  about,  really  happens  to 
interest  you  or  not,  it  has  always  been 
essentially  natural  t^t  he  should  interest 
me,  because  it  was  practically  I  who  dis¬ 
covered  him — sitting  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
front  of  me  on  the  grass  at  a  baseball  game 
in  a  little  northern  Vermont  town  where  I 
have  sj)ent  two  May-times  of  my  life. 

Also,  if  you  know  anything  about  north¬ 
ern  Vermont  you  know  that  its  little  towns 
breed  a  great  many  more  Baseball  Players 
than  they  do — Poets.  So  )rau  can  imagine 
how  astonished  I  was  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  innings  to  glance  up  suddenly 
and  behold — Donald. 

Surely  up  to  this  time  in  Vermont,  in 
May,  I  had  never  yet  discovered  more  than 
just  two  types  of  young  masculine  faces — 
the  lusty,  ingenuous,  ruddy-cheeked,  gum- 
wadded  Ugh-school  face,  and  the  listless, 
waxen,  long-bearded,  long-haired,  startling¬ 
ly  saintly,  burlesquely  biblical  wood-chop>- 
p)er  physiognomy  of  the  older  youth  who, 
having  just  emerged  from  the  dark,  wintry 
forests,  limp  as  salt  pork,  bloodless  as  pota¬ 
toes,  is  basking  round  in  every  sunny  cor¬ 
ner,  on  every  sunny  slope,  waiting  for 
bright  green  food  and  bright  yellow  spring¬ 
time  to  revive  his  interest  once  more  in 
labor  and — hair-cuts. 

The  surprise  of  discovering  Donald  Les¬ 
ter  in  just  this  particular  comp>any  would 
have  made  almost  anybody  cry  out. 
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“Who’s  the  Boy  with  the  Face?”  I 
suddenly  blurted  out,  so  impulsively 
that  the  unknown  countryman  at  my 
right  reached  up  and  grabbed  at  his 
forehead  rather  anxiously,  and  ’way 
over  at  my  left  a  small  child  tittered 
audibly  and  protested:  “Why,  every¬ 
body’s  got  a  face!” 

But  the  woman  just  behind  me 
leaned  forward  and  touched  me  on 
the  shoulder.  “It’s  Donald  Lester,” 
she  whispered. 

“What!”  I  exclaimed.  “Donald 
Lester?  You  don’t  mean — Virginia 
Lester’s  boy?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  woman. 

“But  Virginia  Lester  couldn’t  have 
a  son  as  big  and  grown-up  as  that,” 

I  expostulated. 

“He’s  just  nineteen,”  said  the 
woman. 

“But  where’s  he  been  all  this 
time?”  I  persisted  with  some  vehe¬ 
mence. 

“Over  the  other  side  of  the  moimtain, 
livin’  with  his  gran’pa,”  explained  the  wom¬ 
an  amiably.  “Been  teachin’  grammar- 
school  over  there  ever  since  he  was  took 
fourteen.” 


swered  a  matrimonial  advertisement  in  a 
Sunday  paper. 

And  the  only  “once  upon  a  time”  when 
I  had  known  Virginia  Lester  so  well — I 
don’t  even  know  what  her  name  was  then 


“What’s  he  doing  now?”  my  insistent 
curiosity  demanded. 

“Teachin’  high-school  over  here  and 
courtin’  Jade  Brigham’s  daughter,”  giggled 
my  new  acquaintance. 

“But — ^Virginia  Lester?”  I  mused. 

“Died  the  night  Donnie  was  bom,”  re¬ 
lated  the  woman  blithely,  with  all  the 
cheerful  historical  acceptancy  of  a  nineteen- 
year-old  fact. 

“Oh,  yes — I  remember  all  about  that,”  I 
said. 

“Reckon  you  knew  Virginia  Lester  pretty 
well?”  asked  the  woman,  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  rising  inflection  in  her  otherwise 
monotonous  voice. 

“Oh,  yes,”  I  acknowledged,  “once  upon 
a  time  I  knew  Virginia  Lester — very  well 
mdeed!” 

Now  Virginia  Lester  was  a  poor,  pretty, 
haggard-eyed,  pleasure-starved  little  New 
York  stenographer  who,  permanently  fright¬ 
ened  by  her  married  employer’s  atten¬ 
tions  to  her,  and  temporarily  rattled  by 
the  annoying  economic  principle  of  always 
and  forever  being  oblig^  to  wear  out  her 
face  in  order  to  earn  a  new  hat  for  it,  had 
done  that  maddest  of  all  mad  things — an- 


— was  on  an  accidental  half  day’s  train- 
ride  together.  Brimming  full  of  a  piteous 
sort  of  self-importance,  and  fairly  bursting 
with  the  consciousness  of  her  own  perfectly 
sweet,  perfectly  innocent-minded  audacity, 
she  had  knelt  round  suddenly  in  her  dusty 
red-plush  car  seat  and  announced  noncha¬ 
lantly  to  me — an  utter  stranger — with  no 
preface  but  a  blush,  no  apology  but  a 
giggle: 

“Say,  Girl! — What  do  you  think? — I’m 
going  to  be  married  to-day  to  a  man  I’ve 
never  seen  in  my  life!” 

Just  the  explosive  impetuosity  of  the 
confidence  was  proof  enough  that  she  was 
naturally  one  of  those  morbidly  taciturn, 
morbidly  reticent  people  who  have  never 
introduced  any  little  foolish,  chatty  conver¬ 
sational  safety-valves  into  Aeir  daily  lives. 

“Going — to — be — married — to-day — to  a 
man  you’ve  never  seen — in  your  life?” — 
Goodness  me! — I  was  nothing  but  a  young¬ 
ster  myself.  The  garish  temerity,  the  fan¬ 
tastic  impropriety  of  this  other  yoimgster’s 
connubial  project  fairly  paralyz^  me  with 
a  dull,  thrilly  sort  of  horror! — And  yet  as 
she  poured  her  desolate,  dangerous,  brave 
little  life-story  into  my  astonished  ears, 
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and  yet,  contrasting  clean  country  byw’ays 
with  foul  city  highways,  and  honest  hay¬ 
seed  with  insidious  orchids,  how  was  one 
youngster  to  convince  another — or  herself 
— that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Himself  might 
not,  possibly,  be  in  the  adventure? 

“And  I  know  he’s  good  because — I’ve 
got  letters  from  his  pastor!”  Virginia  Les¬ 
ter  had  argued  with  passionate  exultation. 
“And  though  the  house  has  never  been 
painted,”  she  said,,  “it’s  right  in  the  middle 
of  an  apple  orchard! — Of  course  it  will  be 
bleak  in  winter — ^but  there’ll  always  be 
apple  blossoms  in  the  spring!” 

“Bleak  in  the  winter  but  always  apple 
blossoms  in  the  spring.”  Yes,  young  Don¬ 
ald  Lester  looked  just  exactly  like  that: — 
like  something  fathered  by  a  fact,  mothered 
by  a  hope,  inherently  bitter,  most  incon¬ 
gruously  sweet! — But  how  about  you,  you 
little  Virginia  Lester,  who,  having  suffered 
the  winter,  failed  to  survive  the  spring? 

Even  as  late,  I  remember,  as  that  last 
dramatic  moment  "when  the  Vermont  train 
had  puffed  into  the  dingy,  primitive  rail¬ 
way  station,  Virginia  Lester  had  come  nm- 
ning  back  to  me  from  the  very  door  of  the 
car,  and  clutched  at  my  hands  and  cried 
out  laughingly:  “Girl!  Girl!  Even  now  if 
you  tell  me  not  to  get  off  the  train — I’ll 
mind  you!” 

But  who  was  I,  at  twenty,  to  plunge  my 
ignorant  hands  into  the  machinery  of  an¬ 
other  perscm’s  life  and  break  off,  for  all  I 
knew,  what  might  prove  to  be  the  very 
warp  and  wroof  of  Providence?  And  in  that 
moment  of  puzzled  hesitancy  Virginia  Les¬ 
ter  left  the  train,  and  when  I  stepped  out 
on  the  rear  platform  to  wave  good-by  to 
her  and  saw  the  slouching,  s^tless  old 
man  who  came  forward  sheepishly  to  greet 
her,  I  knew  that  she  had  made  a  very  ter¬ 
rible  blunder. 

Yet  out  of  such  blunders  p>oets  apparent¬ 
ly  are  made. 

Chokingly  now,  after  almost  twenty 
years,  I  turned  and  scanned  the  faces  of 
young  Donald  Lester’s  daily  associates.  As 
far  as  I  could  estimate,  the  whole  village 
was  camp>ed  there  on  the  grassy  slope,  watch¬ 
ing  the  ball-game:  little  barefooted,  tow’- 
h^ed,  blasphemous  children;  giggling 
school-girls  bucolically  sex-conscious;  hot- 
blooded,  homy  -  handed,  brutish  -  muscled 
men  tamed  by  fatherhood  into  slow-plcxl- 
ding,  cautious  farmers;  kind-hearted,  evil- 
mincled  married  women  equally  quick  with 


their  slanders  and  their  charities;  one  or 
two  flashy-looking  youths  whose  parents 
had  mortgaged  their  farms  to  send  them 
away  to  collie  to  leam  the — cigarette 
habit;  an  occasional  senile,  open-mouthed 
grandfather  leaning  oddly  forward  as  if 
hooking  his  one  remaining  upp)er  tooth  into 
some  invisible  prop. 

Here  was  the  one  type  of  obtuse,  self- 
centered,  inbred  rural  community — north, 
east,  south,  or  west — that  no  amount  of  cul¬ 
ture  can  polish  deeper  than  the  skin;  the 
one  type  of  stock  that,  transplanted  fifty 
years  to  smooth  dty  pavements  and  big  dvic 
interests  and  world-famous  art  treasures  and 
soft,  silken  luxuries,  would  still  be  chewing 
its  cud  of  gOosip  or  tobacco,  and  hagglmg 
over  its  purcha^  of  a  postage  stamp,  and 
listening  to  its  neighbor’s  telephone  mes¬ 
sages,  and  peering  out  through  its  costliest 
window-cmtains  in  passionate,  nasal  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  whether — Mrs.  Smith  was 
going  up  the  street  or — down. 

With  a  quick  forward  nudge  of  her  shoul¬ 
der,  the  woman  behind  me  joggled  me  out 
of  my  reverie  concerning  certain  country 
towns. 

“Say!”  she  said.  “See?  That  girl  sittin’ 
dose  there  to  Donnie  is  Aurelia  Brigham. 
Cute,  ain’t  she?  Though  ther’re  some  do 
say  that  she  w’ears  her  corsets  awful  tight. 
— ^And  smart? — Oh,  Lor’! — She’s  the  nulli- 
ner,  you  know — ^has  the  shop  next  to  the 
ice-cream  place,  and  sometimes — sometimes 
I  bet  she  makes  as  much  as  nine  dollars  a 
week!” 

“Not  really?”  I  cried,  with  all  the  aston-  - 
ishment  I  ccKild  crowd  into  the  two  words. 

“Y-e-s,”  said  the  woman  impressively. 
With  another  quick  nudge  she  heralded  the 
further  advance  of  her  confidences.  “And 
— now — would  you  think,”  she  whispered 
huskily,  “and  now,  would  you  think  ^at  a 
girl  like  that  would  want  to  waste  her  time 
foolin’  round  with  a  fellow  like  Donnie  Les¬ 
ter? — Why,  there’s  a  ribbon  drummer  from 
Bennington  who’s  perfectly  crazy  about 
her;  and  one  of  the  cottagers  last  sum¬ 
mer - ” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  Donald?”  I  in¬ 
terrupted  apprehensively. 

The  woman  looked  at  me  a  trifle  askance 
and  lowered  her  voice.  “Why,  he  ain’t  all 
there,”  she  whispered.  “He  —  writes  — 
poetry.” 

But  when  I  started  to  curse — and  laugh¬ 
ed  instead,  it  was  not  Donald  Lester’s 
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marvelous,  tragic  face,  but  the  face  of  the 
silly  little  blonde  Milliner  beside  him  that  I 
turned  most  inquisitively  to  fathom.  The 
little  Milliner  certainly  was  “all  there.” 
Tugging  at  the  longest  temperamental  rope 
she  had,  she  could  not  p>ossibly  have  stray¬ 
ed  half  a  thought  away  from  her  established 
limitations.  Laboriously  decked  out  in  a 
pitiful  little  imitation  of  city  fashions 
— pretty,  prattling,  inordinately  self-con¬ 
scious — she  posed  and  coquetted  there 
among  her  simpler  brothers  and  sisters,  a 
meager  anatomical  framework  of  ultimate 
peevishness  and  inanity,  temporarily  rouged, 
temporarily  fleshed,  temporarily  magnet¬ 
ized  by  that  most  deceptive  of  all  Life’s 
cosmetics — Youth. 

A  dozen  times  I  saw  Donald  Lester’s 
dark,  mysterious  eyes  look  down  up>on  her 
with  a  hurt  sort  of  perplexity,  and  then  go 
wandering  off  in  frowning  exploration  to 
all  the  neighboring  faces  and  tiptoe  on  be¬ 
hind  half-lowered  lids  across  the  mangy 
ball-field,  across  the  lush  green  meadows, 
across  the  quiet  river,  to  buffet  themselves 
at  last  like  two  caged  birds  against  the 
towering  indigo  -  colored  mountain  that 
blocked  the  whole  horizon — and  then  come 
worrying  back  to  the  girl — and  then  go 
buffeting  back  against  the  mountains. 
Yearning  for  the  woman  who  did  not  re¬ 
motely  satisfy  him,  pining  for  the  boyish 
^rts  that  could 
not  possibly  re¬ 
create  him,  smi¬ 
ling  wanly  at 
jokes  that  of¬ 
fended  him, 
floundering  des¬ 
perately  into 
conversation 
that  sickened 
him — poor,  puz- 
zled  Donald 
Lester,  with  his 
great,  hopelessly 
isolated  young 
intellect,  suffer¬ 
ing  his  first  agonizing,  turbulent  conscious¬ 
ness  of  being  different  from  his  mates — 
before  Time  should  soothe  him  with  the 
sadder,  saner  realization  that  it  was  his 
mates  who  were  different  from  him! 

Thinking  so  intently  about  Donald  Les¬ 
ter  that  my  mind  grew  almost  as  cramped 
as  my  body,  I  jumped  up  with  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief  the  instant  the  ball-game  was  over,  and 


went  directly  to  him,  stretching  out  my 
thought  as  well  as  my  hand. 

“Donald  Lester,”  I  said,  “once  upon  a 
time  I  knew  your  mother  very  well — and 
your  mother  was  in  several  ways  a  very 
remarkable  woman.  If  you  will  come  up 
to  the  hotel  this  evening  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  your  mother. — And  will  you 
please  bring  all  your  p>oems  with  you — 
every  single,  solitary  little  poem?” 

With  a  quick,  nervous  titter  the  little 
Milliner  slapped  her  fingers  mufflingly 
across  her  mouth. 

“S — ^h — h!  —  Don’t  say  ‘poems!’  —  The 
minister  might  hear  you!”  ^e  cried  wam- 
ingly. 

But  Donald  Lester  had  risen  to  his  full 
bashful  six-foot  height  and  was  shining 
down  upon  me  with  a  sudden  silver-moon¬ 
light  sort  of  rapture  that  made  the  waning 
afternoon  sunshine  look  like  tarnished 
brass.  Abruptly  as  it  came  the  radiance 
vanished  from  his  face. 

“You  —  knew  —  my  —  m-mother  ?”  he 
stammered.  “B-ring  my  poems?  —  You 
don’t  mean — bring  my — poems?” — His 
voice  had  wilted  to  a  whisper. 

Half  an  hour  later,  dallying  on  the  hotel 
piazza,  waiting  for  supper  to  be  announced 
by  the  great,  noisy,  tattling  bell  that  should 
proclaim  to  every  house  in  the  village,  to 
every  farm  on  the  hillsides,  to  every  echo¬ 
ing  mountain  ra¬ 
vine,  the  amiable 
fact  that  the 
single  hotel- 
guest  was  about 
to  be  fed,  I  saw 
the  little  Milliner 
pass,  dragging 
coyly  on  the  arm 
of  a  gum -chew¬ 
ing  baseball  hero 
who  was  neatly 
if  not  convin¬ 
cingly  attired  in 
a  somewhat  ab¬ 
breviated  pair  of 
white  cotton  “baseball  pants,”  a  short- 
sleeved  undervest,  and  a  furiously  visored 
gray-flannel  cap  that  could  easily  have 
sustained  an  ordinary-sized  mantel-clock 
and  a  pair  of  candlesticks. 

“Ain’t  he  got  nice  legs?”  whispered  a 
tremulous  feminine  voice  close  to  my  ear, 
and  in  another  instant  the  waitress’s  slen¬ 
der,  brightly  bangled  arm  shot  out  through 


the  ^-indow  and,  grabbing  from  the  shelf  narrow,  undulating  country  road  that  ran 

close  beside  me  the  big  brazen  bell,  began  straight  as  an  arrow  from  my  meager  little  | 

to  ring  it,  and  ring  it,  tUl  I  thou^t  my  ear-  supp>er  table  to  the  great,  generous,  cone- 

drums  would  split.  Then  as  soon  as  she  shaped,  indigo-shadowed  mountain  that 

was  able  to  hear  her  own  voice  again,  reared  up  tantalizingly  just  beyond  the  > 

“Your  supper  is  ready,”  she  confided  de-  sunset-tinted  river  like  all  the  blueberries 

corously.  you’ve  ever  wanted,  piled  in  a  saucerful  of 

Sitting  presently  at  my  clean  little  red-  juice-colored  cream, 
clothed  table,  nibbling  alternately  at  can-  Whimsically,  from  my  own  physical  hun- 
ned  beef  and  tinny-tasting  cherries,  I  saw  ger,  I  wondered  what  the  indigo  mountain  > 

the  whole  baseball  crowd,  ^lectators  and  suggested  to  Donald  Lester’s  starving  ! 

players,  go  trooping  by  to  the  railway  sta-  ^irit.  Through  a  great  cloud  and  spray  i 

tion  to  watch  the  evening  train  come  in,  of  ydlow  dust,  like  a  strong  swimmer 

and  jolly  the  brakeman,  and  stare  at  the  batUing  against  heavy  odds,  head  thrown  f 

possible  passengers,  and  in^>ect  the  out-  back,  Moulders  tense  with  action,  now  ris- 

going  express  packages,  and  see  if  by  any  ing  triumphantly  to  the  crest  of  a  daisy-  ■ 

deliciously  scandalous  chance  somelx^y  in  wUte  hill,  now  fading  ingloriously  in  a  | 

the  village  had  ordered  beer  for  Sunday.  trough  of  sliding  sand,  I  watdied  his  soli-  ] 

Every  one  except  Donald  Lester  seemed  to  tary  figure  go  plowing  toward  his  goal, 

be  in  the  procession.  “Eh!”  said  the  waitress  amiably.  “Don 

It  must  have  been  almost  fifteen  minutes  Lester  seems  to  be  in  an  awful  hurry  to- 

before  Donald  Lester  appeared.  Walking  night  to  get  home  and  feed  his  cows. — 

slowly  and  alone,  his  gloomy,  brooding  eyes  Maybe  he’s  coming  back  to  town  for  some- 

were  more  than  ordinarily  filled  with  puz-  thing  after  supper.  Usually  I  guess  he  goes 

zled  questionings. — Perhaps  the  little  Mil-  up  on  the  mountain  after  supper.”  Ma¬ 
imer’s  defection  to  the  baseball  hero  was  jestically  she  glided  to  the  little  window 

giving  him  undue  concern.  Just  in  front  of  that  opened  into  the  pantry,  and  stuck  her 

my  window  he  turned  abruptly  and  swvmg  much-bepuffed  blond  head  boldly  into  the 

off  at  a  quick,  jerky  sort  of  stride  into  the  aperture.  “S-a-y,  Mrs.  Campbell,”  she  | 
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called  shrilly,  “why  do  you  s’pose  Don  Les¬ 
ter  is  hiking  out  so  everlastingly  for  home? 
Anybody  sick  to  his  house?  S-a-y,  maybe 
he’s  going  to  take  Aurelia  buggy-ridin’  to¬ 
night.  S-a-y, -why  don’t  you  send  over  to 
the  Brighams’  to  borrow  some  soiu*  milk 
or  something,  and  find  out?” 

“Oh,  dear  me!”  I  protested  with  a 
secret  twinge  of  conscience,  “you  don’t 
mean  that  he’s  got  to  go  ’way  out  there 
to  the  mountain  and  back?” 

Reluctantly  the  waitress  returned  to 
my  service.  “Sure,”  she  murmured  lacon- 
ic^ly.  “It’s  only  four  miles.  Some  fel¬ 
lows,  of  course,  wouldn’t  foot  it  that  far  if 
they  never  came  to  town.  But  Don  don’t 
mind.  Don  don’t  mind  anything  like  that. 
Don’s  awful  strong.  Strong  as  a  ox!” 
With  some  condescension  she  reached  over 
and  poured  out  a  second  glass  of  milk  for 
me.  “It’s  too  bad  about  Don  Lester,”  she 
snapped  with  surprising  emphasis.  “I  sure 
do  feel  sorry  for  Don  Lester.  You  can 
search  me — but  I  don’t  see  one  single  soli¬ 
tary  thing  to  make  so  much  fuss  alMut. — I 
don’t  blame  him  one  single  bit. — So  there!” 

“Blame  him  for  what?”  I  asked  in  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“Why,  for  that  poem  that  was  printed  in 
that  New  York  paper  last  week. — Didn’t 
you  see  it?  Why,  everybody’s  crazy  about 
it!”  she  volimteered  cheerfully.  With  great 
precision  she  began  to  rearrange  the  knives 
and  forks  on  the  table  nearest  me.  “Why, 
it  was  a  dream  he  had,”  she  explained  above 
the  quite  unnecessary  clatter  of  dingy  sil¬ 
ver.  “Folks  can’t  help  what  they  dteam! 
—Why,  he  dreamed  that  the — that  the 
Lord  was  coming  back  to  earth;  and  all  the 
swells  made  a  great  fuss  about  it,  and  they 
strewed  the  cities  with  flowers,  and  there 
were  bands  playing  and  flags  flying  and 
automobiles  tooting,  and  everybody  sat 
aroimd  waitin’,  and  when  he  came  he  was 
a— was  a — ”  nervously  her  hand  went  up 
to  her  mouth — “was  a — negro — this  time,” 
she  tittered.  Frankly  she  dropp)ed  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  spoons  on  the  floor.  “Why,  you  don’t 
seem  shocked  at  all!”  she  accus^  me. 

“N — o,”  I  said,  “I  don’t  feel  shocked  at 
all.  It’s  a  pretty  big  sort  of  dream,  though 
—concerning  the  brotherhood  and  equality 
of  man — and  it  makes  me  feel  sort  of 
parched  on  the  inside  of  my  cheeks.  But 
there  was  a  poet  once  named  Lord  Byron 
who  had  something  more  or  less  to  say  a 
very  long  time  ago  about  a  Christ  of  mixed 


bloods. — But  it’s  a  pretty — big — thought — 
for  an  Anglo-Saxon  to — swallow.” 

A  little  contemptuously  the  waitress  be¬ 
gan  to  push  her  hips  down  at  least  two 
inches  below  their  natiural  level.  “I  don’t 
know  anything  about  yoiu-  angling  Sax¬ 
ons,”  she  sniffed,  “but  I’ve  tended  limch- 
coimter  two  winters  now  at  the  Bellows 
FaUs  railroad-station,  and  I  ain’t  by  any 
means  as  narrow-minded  as  most  of  the 
folks  round  here.  You  see,  there  was  a  fel¬ 
low  there  I  went  with  who  kept  the  news¬ 
stand,  and  he  lent  me  magazines  almost 
regular — and  I  tell  you  I’m  pretty  well 
posted  on  this  literature  business.  These 
ignorant  folks  round  here  can  say  what 
^ey  want,  but  I  call  Don  Lester’s  effort  a 
real  cute  poem! — And  he  got  seven  dollars 
for  it!  And,  oh  gee!  I  wish  I  could  get^ 
seven  dollars  for  some  of  my  bad  dreams!”' 
Haughtily  she  picked  up  a  pile  of  clean 
napl^s  and  started  for  the  kitchen. 

“Oh,  but  what  does  Aurelia  think  about 
it?”  I  asked  casually. 

The  waitress’s  eyes  rolled  whitely  heaven¬ 
ward.  “Oh,  Lordy!”  she  giggled.  “Aurelia 
feels  perfectly  awiul  about  it! — Didn’t  the 
minister  preach  about  it  Sunday? — Didn’t 
the  lady  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  cut  Don  perfectly  dead  right  there 
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in  the  grocery  store,  with  them  both  yanking 
pilot-crackers  out  of  the  same  barrel? — 
Oh,  Aurelia,  I  tell  you,  she  feels  awful! 
First  AureUa  says  the  old  pxiem  is  sacrile¬ 
gious,  and  then  she  says  it  ain’t  refined. 
Ever  since  Aurelia  learned  millinery,  you 
know,  she’s  perfectly  great  about  being  re¬ 
fined.  Why,  AureUa’s  so  refined — ”  the 
waitress’s  lip  began  to  curl — “why,  Aurelia’s 
so  refined  that  she  won’t  even  walk  on  the 
mountain  with  Don  Sunday  afternoons! 
And  Don  don’t  mean  any  harm  at  all,  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  mountain.  Lord  knows  there 
ain’t  anything  to  see  when  you  get  there 
except  just  mountains  and  spaces,  and  there 
sure  ain’t  any  sp>ecial  harm  in  that.  But 
Aurelia  she  says  it  ain’t  refined  to  go  moun¬ 
tain-climbing  on  Sunday.” 

“But  maybe  after  they’re  married,”  I 
said,  “Aurelia  will  learn  to  walk  on  the 
moimtain  with  Donald.” 

Stridently  through  the  little  pantry  win¬ 
dow  a  woman’s  voice  interrupted  the  mo¬ 
ment’s  silence. 

“S-a-y,  Tessie,”  called  the  voice ,  “Aure¬ 
lia’s  just  telephoned  over  to  ask  if  you’ll 
lend  her  your  blue  silk  dress  to  wear  to 
the  dance  to-night.  She  says  she’s  just  tom 
an  awful  gash  in  her  white  cme  and  she’s 
just  too  plain,  plumb  tired-out  to  iron  an¬ 
other  one.” 

“Sure  I’ll  lend  it  to  her,”  said  the  wait¬ 
ress  genially. 

“Now  don’t  you  do  any  such  thing!” 
warned  the  nasal  voice  from  the  pantry 
window.  “She’ll  stretch  it  all  out  dancin’, 
and  more  than  that  her  mother’s  a  mean, 
hateful,  spiteful  old  busybody,  and  if  I  were 
you  I  wouldn’t  do  one  single  solitary  thing 
for  any  member  of  the  family!” 

“Humph!”  grunted  the  waitress  with  a 
mighty  snort.  “What’s  eatin’  you? — And 
wh^  dress  is  it,  anyway?  Friends  like  me 
and  Aurelia  are,  now  wouldn’t  I  be  the  pig 
not  to  lend  her  my  blue  dress  when  she 
asked  for  it?” 

“Oh,  smt  yourself!”  mocked  the  strident 
kitchen  voice  through  a  tem{)erish  rattle 
of  pots  and  |)ans.  “Suit — yourself!”  Then 
after  a  moment’s  tranquil  silence  the  voice 
turned  suddenly  buttery  and  wheedling. 
“Well — ^Tessie! — ^As  long  as  you  insist  on 
goin’  over,  maybe  you’d  be  willin’  to  ask 
Mrs.  Brigham  if  she  won’t  come  over  to¬ 
night  and  set  up  with  old  Pap  Campbell. 
This  jumpin’  out  of  bed  every  hour  to  feed 
him  medicine  is  raisin’  sin  with  my  neu- 


ralgy.  Bein’  a  church-member,  you  know, 

Mrs.  Brigham  won’t  charge  me  nothin’  for 
it;  but  if  I  get  anybody  else  I’ll  have  to 
pay  ’em  a  quarter!” 

Slowly,  in  one  argument  and  another, 
the  waitress  and  the  thrifty  Mrs.  Campbell 
faded  from  ear-shot. 

Very  leisurely  then,  still  keeping  my  seat 
at  the  little  r^-clothed  table,  I  opened  a 
magazine  and  began  to  stare  dully  through 
the  pages.  The  clatter  of  kitchen  dishes 
was  ra&er  unpleasant,  the  room  was  gray¬ 
ing  fast  with  eye-straining  twilight.  But 
th^  was  really  no  other  place  to  go  while 
I  waited  for  young  Don^d  Lester.  My 
little  room  upstairs  reeked  like  a  ptaint- 
shop  with  its  brand-new  turquoise-colored 
wo<xlwork;  the  gloomy  hotd-office  rang 
with  the  whining  snappishness  of  half  a 
dozen  quarrelsome  children;  and  already 
along  the  narrow,  white-railed  piazza  just 
outside  my  window  the  “menfolks”  of  the 
village  were  beginning  to  gather  for  their 
evening  gossip,  glow  after  glow  of  pipe  or 
dgar  or  cigarette  signaling  its  mute  an¬ 
swer  “Present!”  to  the  silent  roll-call. 

On  that  ptarticular  night  of  that  particu¬ 
lar  week  of  that  p>articular  year  there  was 
a  good  deal  going  on  in  the  world,  if  I  re¬ 
member  correctly — wars  and  the  rumors  | 
of  wars;  a  blood-curdling  aerial  disaster  to 
a  scientist  who  gave  his  life  to  prove  that 
Science  itself  was  still  too  heavy  for  the 
air;  the  first  authentic  newspaper  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  discovery  of  a  senun  for  the 
prevention  of  typhoid  fever;  a  great  eco¬ 
nomic  proclamation  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  concerning 
the  heretofore  waste-products  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farm.  An  dd,  white-haired,  deacon¬ 
mouthed  man,  his  face  fairly  shining  with 
celestial  fervor  above  the  ^urting  flame  of 
his  corn-cob  pipe,  opened  the  evening’s 
discussion  without  preface  or  preamble. 

“I  call  it — blasphemous!”  said  the  old  man 
succinctly.  “  Just  plain — pflumb — damn — 
blasphemous! — And  if  that  ’ere — blankety 
blaidc — Lester  boy  was  mine  I’d  knock  his 
blankety — ^blank — ^blank  block  off!” 

“But  it  ain’t  poetry,  anyway,”  volun¬ 
teered  the  apothecary,  with  the  natural 
superiority  of  a  man  who  is  able  in  a  real 
emergency  to  decipher  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  Latin  nouns — ^provided,  of  course, 
that  the  prescribing  physician  in  his  turn 
has  been  able  to  spell  a  reasonable  number 
correctly.  “  It  ain’t  poetry,  anyway,” 
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explained  the  apothecary.  “Poetry  is  rhymes 
— cat,  rat,  mat,  fat,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  don’t  matter  so  much  about  the 
idea,  but  there’s  got  to  be  rhymes!  Now 
this  thing  of  Lester’s — there  ain’t  a  rhyme 
in  it!  I  tell  you  it  ain’t  honest!  It’s  cheat¬ 
in’!  All  snipped  off  at  the  end  of  every 
line  same  as  if  it  was  goin’  to  be  poetry — 
likelier  than  not  the  boss  of  that  New  York 
pap>er  was  so  darned  busy  he  just  rushed  it 
in  and  never  even  noticed  that  it  weren’t 
right.  Oh,  I  tdl  you  I’m  going  to  keep  my 
eye  on  Lester  after  this.  Wasn’t  it  only 
last  week  I  let  him  go  round  behind  the 
counter  and  weigh  out  his  own  poimd  of  pix 
burgundica  for  the  old  man’s  r^umatism?” 

“Writin’  poetry!”  snarled  a  younger  voice 
through  a  cloud  of  cigarette  smoke. 
“Stuck-up  sissy! — Won’t  chaw.  Won’t 
swear!  Won’t  booze  with  the  fellers! 
Won’t  spoon  with  the  girls! — ^What’s  he 
good  for,  anyway,  except  breakin’  horses 
and  yankin’  rocks  out  of  the  pasture,  and 
cartin’  his  old  grandpap  round  on  his  back, 
and  goin’  off  fehin’  with  that  blankety — 
blank  old  convict  Lorenzy?” 

“You’re  a  lot  of  fools,”  interposed  an¬ 
other  young  fellow  with  astonishing  loy¬ 
alty.  “Let  the  poor  beggar  write  poetry  if 
he  wants  to.  It  don’t  hurt  your  thick 
hides  any.  Only,  for  heaven’s  sake,  what 
does  he  know  about  cities? — Never  been 
twenty  miles  away  from  this  burg  in  all 
his  life.  Talk  about  a  factory’s  ‘slender 
chimney-buds’ — ^wasn’t  that  what  he  called 
’em?  ‘Slender 
chimney- buds — 
bloomin’  always 
into — into — nox¬ 
ious — ^vicrfet- col¬ 
ored  corollas  of 
smoke  and 
flame,’— or  some¬ 
thin’  like  that. 

Oh,  fudge! — And 
what  was  that 
about  ‘gleamin’ 
car-  tracks  nm- 
nin’  through  the 
slums  like — like 
silver  stitches  in  a  f>auper’s  wound’? — And 
tryin’  to  make  out  that  night  in  the  city 
ain’t  wild  at  all  like  a  panther,  but  just 
comes  sneakin’  ‘velvet -footed  roimd  the 
street  comers  like  a — like  a  great  purring, 
prowling,  growling,  electric-eyed  tom-cat — 
with  a  ribbon  roimd  its  neck.’ — Gee,  ain’t 


I  got  a  memory  like  a  parrot — ^but  what 
sense  does  all  that  make? — Now,  if  Don 
Lester  really  wants  to  know  anything  about 
cities,  why  don’t  he  come  to  some  of  us 
college  feUows? — ^This  ‘Little  Willie’  could 
put  him  wise,  all  right,  to  one  or  two  things. 
Why,  there  was  a - ” 

Suddenly  out  of  an  unexp>ected  commo¬ 
tion  near  the  steps  an  unfamiliar  voice 
broke  into  a  shout  of  joyous  ribaldry.  “Say, 
fellers!”  yelled  the  breathless  newcomer, 
“what  do  you  think? — Can  you  beat  it? — 
Don  Lester’s  got  a  new  poem  printed! — 
And  it’s  called  ‘Fatherhood!’ — I  just  seen  it 
over  at  the  post-office. — It’s  in  a  Boston 
magazine.  'Fatherhood!' — Oh — m-y, — but 
isn’t  Donny-Boy  the  old  sport? — Him  so 
dam  keen  about  mountains  and  sunsets  and 
all  them  innocent  amusements! — I  bet  yer 
a  dollar  he’s  got  a  family  over  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain!” 

“S — h — ^h!”  warned  somebody.  “Quit 
your  kidding.  Here  he  comes  now.” 

“Good!  I’m  glad  of  it!”  chuckled  the 
breathless  one,  and  ran  out  into  the  road. 
Just  in  the  globular  flare  of  light  from  the 
drug-store  window  the  two  lads  met  face  to 
face.  “Papa!  Pa-pa! — What’s  the  price  of 
soothing-sirup?”  taunted  the  silly,  snicker¬ 
ing  voice. 

For  just  a  second  I  saw  Donald  Lester 
pause  and  stare  at  his  accoster.  Then  quick 
as  a  flash  hjs  flst  shot  out,  and  a  vague 
gray  form  went  whimpering  down  into  the 
dust,  and  lay  there  very  stUl.  Against  the 
murky,  sinister 
background  of 
the  night  the 
bright  yellow 
tableau  smote 
upon  one’s  senses 
like  a  crash  of 
broken  glass. 

In  another 
moment  I  heard 
the  starchy  swish 
of  the  waitress’s 
skirts  in  the 
doorway.  “Don 
Lester  is  here 
and  wants  to  see  you,”  she  announced  with 
an  acid  sort  of  surprise,  “and  Mrs.  Cam^ 
bell  says  you  can  set  in  her  parlor  if  his 
feet  ain’t  too  dusty.” 

Blinkingly  I  went  out  into  the  lamplight 
and  met  Donald  Lester.  His  face  was  wWte 
as  a  sheet.  His  mouth  was  twisting  like  a 
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madman’s.  But  in  his  eyes  was  a  strange, 
exultant  sort  of  satisfaction,  and  his  drawl¬ 
ing  voice  when  he  spoke  held  a  grim  flicker 
of  amusement. 

“If — you  —  could  —  catch — a  person — 
— when  you  were  maddest  at  him,”  he  asked 
mildly,  “and  tear  him  all  to  pieces  while  he 
was  still  warm — and  himt  him  through  and 
through  with  a  microscof)e — do  you  think — 
you  could  find — anything  more  in  him  to 
tear  to  pieces?  The  spirit  of  him,  I  mean? 
— ^The  imp>etus  behind  the  thing  he  did 
that  made  you  mad?” 

And  in  that  single  soft-voiced  expression 
of  emotion,  contrasting  serenely  as  it  did 
with  the  town’s  persistent,  roistering,  rack¬ 
ety  profanity,  my  heart  fairly  curdled  with 
the  realization  that  from  solemn  mountain 
to  jocular  railroad,  from  tranquil  river  to 
sputtering  spool-mill,  my  ears  had  just  Us- 
tened  to  the  most  fearful  body-curse  and 
soul-malediction  that  had  ever  been  uttered 
in  that  little  green  and  blue  valley. 

Instantly,  though,  with  the  passing  of 
his  passion,  bashfulness  settled  down  again 
like  a  pall  over  Donald  Lester’s  face.  Awk¬ 
wardly,  almost  clumsily  he  fumbled  his 
way  to  the  red-plush  chair  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  tiny  marble-topped  parlor  table. 
Just  for  a  second,  sitting  directly  opposite 
him  as  I  was,  I  saw  his  mouth  contract  with 
a  spasm  of  pain. 

“I  came  down  here  expecting  to  talk — 
most — about  my  mother,”  he  blurted  out 
with  apparent  diflSculty.  “But  I — don’t 
want  to  talk  about  my  mother  now.  1 
want  to  talk  about  my — ^poems!”  Vehe¬ 
mently  he  thrust  a  small  sheaf  of  papers 
into  my  hand.  “Read  themi”  he  stam¬ 
mered.  “For  God’s  sake  read  them — and 
tell  me  if  I  am  a  fooll" 

Think  of  a  little  town  like  this  little  town 
being  able  to  make  a  big  soul  like  Donald 
Lester’s  doubt  its  own  divinity!  Surely 
then  it  is  no  idle  figure  of  spe^  to  call 
Genius  a  Flame. — Genius  is  a  flame!  It 
must  be  a  flame!  Else  why  at  each  new 
flickering  sign  of  it  should  every  barren, 
drought-scared  nature  for  miles  around 
gather  panic-stricken  to  stamp  on  it — lest 
it  spread? 

Eagerly  now  I  picked  up  p>age  after  page 
of  the  manuscript  and  scann^  it  line  by 
line,  himting  for  the  whisp>er  of  pine- 
trees,  the  babble  of  brooks,  the  scent  of 
new-mown  hay-flelds.  But  there  were  no 
pine-trees  in  Donald  Lester’s  poems.  No 


babbling  brooks.  No  hay-fields.  No  indigo- 
shadowed  mountains.  Nor  dimpling  val¬ 
leys.  Nor  feather-throated  songsters.  Nor 
any  coimtry  thing!  Every  verse  of  every 
poem,  every  line  of  every  verse,  every  word 
of  every  line  was  fairly  trumpeting  city — 
city — city! 

The  roaring,  writhing  fatigue  of  elevated 
trains!  The  dot  and  congestion  of  crowded 
street-corners!  The  grinding  lust  of  traffic 
and  trade!  The  wail  of  the  staggering,  sod¬ 
den-footed,  deserted  old  wharves  wading 
out  knee-deep  to  meet  the  incoming  ships 
that  eternally  pass  them  by!  The  husky, 
wheedling,  steam-choked  challenge  of  one 
ferry-boat  to  another!  The  delirious  an- 
arc^m  of  the  sweat-shop!  The  madden¬ 
ing  beauty  of  electric  lights!  Deductions 
as  final  and  authentic  as  the  last  word  of  a 
savant,  phraseology  as  brutally,  crudely 
frank  as  the  temper  of  a  child,  rhyme-words 
rushing  as  rapturously  to  mate  with  each 
other  as  the  full  moon  and  the  sea!  Knowl¬ 
edge,  passion,  music,  adolescent  Power  in¬ 
describable! — And  ail  about  the  dty  that 
he  had  never  seen! 

Some  p)eople  call  an  achievement  like 
this  imagination — originality,  brand-new; 
creative  faculty  working  itself  out  through! 
some  freakish  mental  process.  But  when 
you  actually  stop  to  think  about  it,  Adam 
himself  is  just  about  the  one  and  only  orig¬ 
inal  person  that  the  world  has  ever  ^own.' 
And  who  can  prove  that  the  adolescent  un¬ 
canny  cognizance  of  life  is  not  really — mem¬ 
ory — physical,  lineal  memory? — not  any 
mere  m(^em  local  history  of  the  brain,  but 
something  infinitely  more  remote — legends 
incorporated  with  the  bone,  melodies  written 
in  corpuscles  of  blood,  little  funny  prehis¬ 
toric  protoplasmic  rumors  stirring  uneasily 
in  their  new  virgin  flesh? — Fervor,  perhaps, 
of  the  Druids’  sacrificial  fires.  Fruits,  may¬ 
be,  of  Cxsar’s  triumphal  entry  into  Rome. 
Facts  about  greed,  certainly,  that  no  one 
but  a  red-handed  pirate  could  ever  have 
known;  faith,  surely,  that  was  never  gleaned 
in  any  worldlier  nook  than  a  dove-gray 
cloister! 

Dazed  by  the  wonder  of  it  all,  I  sat  star¬ 
ing  perfectly  dumbly  into  Donald  Lester’s 
startled  face. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  gasped. 
“Haven’t — I — any  talent  for  writing?” 

The  tortured  suspense  in  his  voice  would 
have  pierced  the  ear-drums  of  the  dead,  I 
think. 
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With  a  very  choky  feeling  in  my  throat 
I  reached  out  my  aching,  typewriter-cal¬ 
loused  finger-tip>s  and  touched  him  gently 
on  the  shoulder.  “Oh,  yes,  indeed,  Don¬ 
ald  Lester,”  I  said,  “you’ve  got  a  talent  for 
writing. — But  God  Himself  know's  whether 
you’ve  got  any  talent  for — being  a  writerl” 

“What  do  you 
mef.n?”  he  de¬ 
manded  impetu¬ 
ously. 

“I  mean—”  I 
said,  ‘‘I  mean 
that  almost 
everybody  has 
got  a  ‘talent  for 
writing’ — little 
romantic  high- 
school  girls  scent¬ 
ing  authorship  in 
their  first  facile 
paraphrasing  of 
some  encyclope¬ 
dic  excerpt; 
worried  widows 
trying  to  shoo  the 
wolf  from  the 
door  with  a  flut¬ 
ter  of  foolscap 
paper;  ardent 
young  college 
men  ‘perfectly 
crazy’  to  write — 
when  there  isn’t 
anything  else  to 
do! — But  I  tell 
you,  Donald  Les¬ 
ter,  there  isn’t 
one  person  in  a 
thousand  who 
possesses  the  tal- 
ent  of  being  a 
writerl  —  Authorship  isn’t  just  a  desire  to 
write — authorship  isn’t  even  the  ability 
to  write.  Anybody  can  quicken  to  an 
inspiration!  Anybody  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
ultancy  over  a  result!  Have  all  the  fierce, 
consuming  mental -passion  for  Life  that 
you  can  get,  Donald  Lester — the  test  of 
authorship  will  lie  only  in  the  question  of  just 
how  much  grit  you’ve  got  to  sustain  you  in 
the  hideous  interim  between  your  inspiration 
and  your  result — the  long,  lagging,  hideous 
interim — after  your  inspiration  has  faded — 
and  before  your  result  has  begun  to  breathe! 

“You’re  just  at  the  beguming  of  your 
work,  Donald  Lester!  You’re  all  crude  fire! 


And  wild  hopes!  And  raging  purpose! — 
But  Painter,  Sculptor,  Composer,  Writer — 
not  until  that  raging  Purpose  Im  found  a 
mate  named  Patience  will  any  child  be  bom 
whom  you  can  call  ‘Success!’ — And  even  so, 
Donald  Lester — cramp  your  air-starv'ed 
lungs  with  desk  labor,  rack  your  weariest 
sleep  with  dreams 
of  work,  drink  ink 
instead  of  wine, 
write  till  your 
flesh  is  parched  as 
blotting  -  paper — 
still  wiU  there  be 
fools  and  barren 
people  and  doll- 
minded  scribblers 
nursing  pink- 
bisque  faces  and 
yellow-flax  wigs 
who  will  attest: 
‘Oh,  what  fun  it 
must  be  to  pro¬ 
duce  anything!” 

“Fun?  —  FUN? 
—  Staring  envi¬ 
ously  at  some¬ 
body’s  winsome 
little  son,  go  ask 
the  mother  if  she 
found  her  birth- 
pangs — amusing! 
Sniffing  luxuri¬ 
antly  at  a  bottle 
of  attar  of  roses, 
go  ask  the  rose  if 
it  really  enjoyed 
being  —  cru^ed? 
Watching  the 
shimmery,  price¬ 
less  warp  of  silk 
come  rolling  off 
the  loom,  go  ask  the  grease-smooi^ed, 
sweat -drowned,  noise -deafened  peasant 
who  tends  the  loom  if  he  wouldn’t  rather 
make  silk  than — eat!  The  ‘fun’  of  wri¬ 

ting? — Oh,  ye  gods!  Don’t  you  dare 
talk  to  me,  Donald  Lester,  about  ‘want¬ 
ing’  to  write,  or  being  ‘able’  to  write. 
It  isn’t  a  question  of  wanting,  it  isn’t  a 
question  of  being  able.  It’s  just  a  plain, 
brutal  question  of  whether  you  love  Life — 
so  much — that  you  can  stand  writing  about 
it! — Do  you?" 

“Why — of — course,”  stammered  Donald 
Lester.  His  face  was  very  white.  “Why,  of 
course. — I  love — everything,”  he  repeated. 
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“But  that  won’t  do,”  I  said.  “It  isn’t  a 
question  of  loving  everything.  It’s  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  loving  everything— cnougA.  Almost 
everybody  ‘loves  everytlung.’ — Artists  are 
the  people  who  love  things  enough!” 

“What  do  you  call  enough?”  faltered 
Donald  Lester.  His  hands  were  clutching 
hard  at  the  edge  of  the  table. 

“Enough?”  I  said.  “Enough? — Why,  I 
mean  that  a  man  can  almost  never  nourish 
both  his  brain  and  his  body  out  of  the  same 
expierience.  Which  are  you  going  to  starve? 
— I  mean,”  I  said,  “tW  just  as  no  man 
may  righteously  ‘kiss  and  tell,’  so  on  the 
same  principle  the  only  facts  that  an  author 
may  righteously  confide  to  his  public  are 
the  facts  that — never  have  happened! — 
Have  you  then  already  made  up  your  mind 
whether  to  live  life  largely,  freely,  gorgeous¬ 
ly — and  keep  your  mouth  shut  about  it, 
or  merely  to  think  life  tensely,  laboriously, 
ascetically — and  tell  the  whole  world  frank¬ 
ly — every  guess  you  make?  Are  you  irrev¬ 
ocably  prepared,  I  mean,  to  work  always 
while  other  people  play? 

“Do  you  love  outdoors  so  much,  I  mean, 
that  you’re  willing  to  stay  indoors  for  the 
sake  of  writing  about  it?  Do  you  love 
spring  so  much  that  you’d  rather  breathe 
it  permanently  into  your  typewriter  than 
transiently  into  your  lungs?  Are  you  so 
crazy  about  sleep  that  you’d  gladly  stay 
awake  a  hundred  nights  rf  you  could  there¬ 
by  think  out  the  one  perfect  phrase  that 
should  conclusively  describe  sleep?  Are  you 
strong  enough  to  breast  the  advice  of  the 
ignorant,  the  impertinence  of  fools,  the 
judgment  of  the  vulgar?  Are  you  perfectly 
pKJsitive  that  with  virility  and  masterful¬ 
ness  you  will  always  keep  on  writing  the 
thing  that  you  want  to  write  instead  of  the 
th'ng  that  the  woman  next  door,  or  your 
mother’s  second  cousin,  or  the  clerk  in  the 
shoe-shop  thinks  you  ought  to  write? 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  when,  after 
you  have  put  all  your  heart  and  all  your 
soul  and  a  whole  year  of  your  life  into  one 
single  poem,  some  amazing  boor  writes 
you  and  says:  ‘Kindly  allow  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  your  re¬ 
cent  impassioned  description  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  you  used  a  semi-colon  where  you 
should  have  used  a  comma,’  or — ‘Have  just 
read  your  last  poem  with  much  pleasure, 
but  do  not  consider  it  nearly  as  good  as 
your  former  poem!’ — Information  as  gratui¬ 
tously  astonishing  as  if  a  Passer-By  had 


stopp>ed  you  on  the  street  and  said:  ‘Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  but  your  eyes  are  crossed!’  ‘Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  but  you  have  a  slight  hump  on 
your  back!’  ‘Excuse  me,  but  I  have  just 
met  your  sister  Isabel  and  I  do  not  consider 
her  nearly  as  bright  as  your  sister  Alice!’ 

“Are  you  sure  you  can  keep  your  heart 
clean,  Donald  L^ter,  when  all  the  evil- 
minded  people  of  your  acquaintance  are 
hovering  eternally  around  the  edges  of  your 
work  like  some  peculiarly  foul  and  abnormal 
typ)e  of  buzzard,  waiting — not  for  the  first 
sign  of  death,  but  for  the  first  sign  of  life 
itself,  to  poimce  down  upon  your  vision  and 
defile  it? — Oh,  yes,  Donaild  L^ter,  you’ve  got 
a  Talent  for  Writing!  And  Fame  itself  must 
be  a  very  glorious  achievement!  But  what 
about  the  intervening  time  when  Publicity 
merely  takes  a  White  Man  and  blacks  him 
up  like  an  African  dodger  at  a  county  fair, 
so  that  the  feeble-minded  and  the  rough 
and  the  ribald  who  are  used  to  stoning  cats, 
can  learn  for  the  price  of  a  magazine  what 
it  would  feel  like  to  stone  a  man?” 

Towering  to  his  full  height,  Donald  Les¬ 
ter  jump>ed  to  his  feet.  Purpose,  passion, 
power  were  rioting  in  him  like  strong  wine! 
His  eyes  were  blazing  with  excitement!  His 
dangerously  sensitive  mouth  was  as  tri¬ 
umphantly  despotic  as  the  mouth  of  a 
young  god! 

“I  don’t  care  what  you  warn  me!”  he 
cried  ecstatically.  “I  can  write!  I  can! 
I  can!  What  do  you  suppose  I  care  what 
the  fools  in  this  town  thmk  about  me? — 
Look  at  this  poem!”  he  insisted  with  almost 
fanatical  exultancy,  snatching  a  single  slim 
sheet  of  pap>er  from  his  breast-pocket.  His 
face  went  suddenly  white  and  shining  like 
moonlight  on  the  dead.  His  boyish  eyes 
were  brimming  wet  with  tears.  “Look — at 
— this — one!”  he  stammered.  “I  made  it 
on  the  mountain,  Sunday!”  His  voice  sank 
to  a  whisper.  “Made  it — on  the  mountain 
— Simday! — And  God  Himself  is — wild  with 
joy  about  it!” 

— And  “God  Himself’? — Somehow  even 
in  that  tense,  overwrought  moment  it  stead¬ 
ied  me  to  think  that  in  spite  of  Miss 
Aurelia’s  squeamishness,  Virginia  Lester’s 
son  had  not  been  obliged  after  all  to  walk 
altogether  alone  on  the  top  of  his  moun¬ 
tain. 

Then  with  a  quick,  discordant  crackle  of 
skirts,  a  very  much  outraged  Mrs.  Brigham 
and  a  somewhat  tear-stained  and  snufi9ing 
Aurelia  thrust  themselves  into  our  presence. 
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“Don  Lester!”  snorted  old  Mrs.  Brig¬ 
ham’s  sour,  suspicious  voice.  “Look  here, 
you  Don  L^ter! — I  beam  you’ve  got  a  fam¬ 
ily  over  the  other  dde  of  the  mountain!” 

“S — sh!”  tittered  Aurelia  mildly  through 
her  tears,  after  the  general  manner  of  a 
person  who  yearns  to  supfpress  not  so  much 
a  fact  as  the  indelicate  mention  of  the  fact. 
“S-sh,”  said  Aurelia.  “It  ain’t  so  much 
that  1  think  that,  as  I  call  it  indelicate  of  a 
single  man  to  write  poetry  about  ‘Father- 
ho^,’  and  him  going  with  me  at  the 
time.” 

Quite  against  all  intention,  my  nervous¬ 
ness  relaxed  suddenly  in  one  wild  burst  of 
uproarious  mirth,  in  which,  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Brigham’s  black-eyed  indignation,  Aurelia 
finally  joined  me,  with  a  hysterical  giggle — 
not  bemuse  she  had  the  remotest  percep¬ 
tion  of  what  1  was  laughing  at,  but  because 
she  belonged  on  general  principles  to  the 
type  that  always  does  intend  to  keep  its 
lamb  shorn  to  the  particular  length  that 
best  accords  with  the  prevailing  wind. — 
And  if  the  City  Lady  with  a  pliune  in  her 
hat  that  cost  not  one  cent  less  than  $13.75 
at  wholesale,  found  it  stylish  to  laugh  al^ut 
Donald  Lester’s  poem  concerning  “Father¬ 
hood,”  why,  laugh,  laugh,  everybody  laugh, 
as  long  at  least  as  the  City  Lady  was  with¬ 
in  hearing! 

“But  2dl  the  same,”  argued  Aurelia  with 
a  certain  airy  sort  of  dignity,  “but  all  the 
same,  if  Don  Lester’s  going  to  write  poetry 
why  don’t  he  write  poetry  that  people  like? 
— ^None  of  the  folks  up  here  likes  his  poetry! 
— Why  don’t  he  try  and  write  a  poetry  that 
will  interest  the  Minister?” 

In  a  dumb,  helpless  sort  of  astonishment, 
Donald  Lester  stuped  slowly  forward  and, 
stooping  down,  stared  searchin^y  into 
Aurelia’s  little  pink-and-white  face. 

“Why,  AureUa!”  he  protested  in  real  dis¬ 
tress.  “Why,  Aurelia! — Can’t  you  under¬ 
stand? — I’m  not  trying  to  write  things  that 
will  interest  the  Minister! — I'm  trying  to  ex¬ 
press — the  things — that  happen — to  interest — 
tnel" 

“Pouff!”  said  Aurelia  contemptuously. 
“Pouff!  Stuff  and  nonsense! — A  feller,  I 
tell  you,  has  got  to  cater  to  what  folks  want 
if  he’s  goin’  to  make  good  any!  Look  at 
Jim  Halliway  now,  with  his  ice-cream  par¬ 
lor! — Didn’t  he  start  in  selling  just  plain 
vanillys — and  didn’t  he  have  to  change  over 
into  them  collie  ices  with  blue  and  red 
sirups  before  his  first  month  was  past? — 


Prosperin’  now,  all  right,  ain’t  he? — And 
look  at  me,”  she  confided  proudly. 

Very  daintily  she  spread  her  borrowed 
plumage  and  sank  down  languorously  into 
the  depths  of  the  red-plush  sofa,  beckoning 
Donald  to  the  empty  place  beside  her  with 
a  gesture  that  was  all  coquetry  in  spite  of 
its  ill-humor.  “Look  at  me!”  she  repeated 
challengingly.  “Don’t  I  look  successful?” 
The  face  that  she  turned  upward  toward  the 
light  was  like  a  spray  of  apple-blossoms 
framed  in  gold.  “Ain’t  I  always  studying 
my  market?”  she  demanded.  “When  folks 
want  feathers  don’t  I  offer  them  feathers? 
And  when  flowers  are  more  swell  don’t  I 
stock  up  with  flowers?”  Softly  and  not  un- 
deftly  her  small  white  hands  began  to  twist 
the  folds  of  the  blue  silk  dress  into  a  myriad 
more  seductive  lines. 

“But  Aurelia,”  I  suggested  amiably,  “you 
are  a  mechanic,  and  Donald  is  an — artist!” 

“Eh?”  gasped  Aurelia  with  some  shrill¬ 
ness. 

“Why,  yes,”  I  explained.  “You  are  a 
mechanic,  a  tradesman,  a  merchant — and 
mechanics  and  tradespeople  and  merchants 
are  just  natiurally  obliged  to  study  their 
markets  and  strive  and  strain  to  please  their 
publics. — But  an  artist,  you  know,  is  a 
person  who  strains  and  strives  o^y  to 
please  himself!” 

“Eh?”  mumbled  Mrs.  Brigham  morosely, 
from  her  stiff-backed  chair  by  the  door. 
“Eh?  An  ‘artist?’ — Don  Lester?  Why, 
Don  can’t  even  paint  his  bam! — ^Ain’t  it 
the  only  one  in  town  that  ain’t  never  been 
painted?”  With  accruing  righteousness  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  “All  I  want 
to  know,”  she  persisted,  “is  what  about  this 
family  that  I  hear  Don  Lester’s  got  over 
the  other  side  of  the  moimtain?” 

>i  Out  of  his  really  appalling  silence  Donald 
Lester  lifted  his  head  with  a  quick,  jerky 
sort  of  perplexity,  and  then  went  perfectly 
still  again.  More  than  an)dhing  el%  just  at 
this  moment  he  made  me  thi^  of  a  fine, 
high-strung  horse  that  has  just  fallen  down 
on  its  first  slippery  pavement  and  is  lying 
so  utterly  paralyzed  with  embarrassment 
while  the  crowd  assembles  that  it  can  not 
possibly  recollect  whether  its  initial  jump- 
up  muscles  are  in  its  hind  or  its  fore  legs. 

Irritated  by  this  most  deceptive  serenity, 
Aurelia’s  face  flared  up  suddenly  with  an 
expression  of  harshness  and  meanness  that 
was  almost  instantly  crowded  out  again  by 
the  exuberant  beauty  of  her  youth. 
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“Now,  Don  Lester!”  she  threatened  arch¬ 
ly,  “I  like  you  better  than  any  feller  I’ve 
ever  gone  with,  but  like  or  no  like,  I’m  not 
going  with  any  feller  who  hasn’t  a  tony 
reputation. — Hit  it  up  a  bit  during  the 
week  if  you’ve  got  to,  but  it’s  chur^  for 
yours  on  Sunday  if  you  don’t  want  folks  to 
think  you’re  queer! — ”  Women  like  Aure¬ 
lia  clench  their  noses,  not  their  fists,  when 
they  fight.  “Writing  —  poetry  —  about  — 
fatherhood^  sniffed  Aurelia.  “I  call  it — dis¬ 
gusting!” 

“Yes,  that’s  exactly  what  I  say — ‘dis¬ 
gusting,’  ”  echoed  Mrs.  Brigham. 

Just  for  a  second,  like  the  young  horse 
stretched  on  the  pavement,  I  saw  Donald 
Lester  struggle  upward  once  more.  Then 
Aurelia,  turning  suddenly,  clawed  her  silly 
little  white  fingers  into  h^  great,  powerfiil 
shoulders  and  began  to  shake  him  as  impo- 
tently  as  a  rat  teasing  a  terrier. 

“\^ere  are  you  getting  your  ideas  from?” 
she  fairly  scream^.  “And  who  are  you 
walkin’  with  on  the  mountain — Sunday 
afternoons — I’d  like  to  know?” 

And  in  the  blank,  stricken,  absolutely 
helpless  expression  that  Donald  Lester 
turned  upon  her,  I  saw  at  once  that  he 
probably  never  would  succeed  in  rising  from 
this  particular  situation;  for  in  the  figurative 
parlance  concerning  the  fine  horse  lying  on 
the  |)avement,  Amelia  was  now  sitting  on 
his  head. 

Staring  now,  as  I  did,  from  Aurelia’s  face 
to  Donald’s,  I  thought  I  had  never  in  all 
my  life  seen  two  young  faces  so  utterly  and 
indescribably  innocent,  with  the  innocence 
of  ignorance.  Aurelia,  ostentatiously  vir¬ 
gin,  mawkishly  self-protective,  with  her  ab¬ 
solute  ignorance  of  there  being  any  good  in 
the  world;  and  Donald,  serenely  sophisti¬ 
cated,  piquantly  frank,  in  his  heave^y  ig¬ 
norance  of  there  being  any  evil. 

When  I  come  to  die — which  I  hope  I 
never  moU — and  rise  again — as  I  trust  I 
surely  may — there  are  just  two  questions 
that  I  want  to  ask  the  Almighty,  it  it 
should  so  prove  that  we  are  given  any  o|>- 
portunity  to^  present  individually  the  par¬ 
ticular  life-problems  that  have  personally 
worried  us  most.  And  the  first  of  these 
questions  is  strictly  my  own  business.  But 
the  second  one  will  surely  be:  What  does 
a  man  like  Donald  Lester  see  in  a  girl  like 
Aurelia  Brigham? 

Yet  even  as  I  hectored  m)rself  now  with 
the  question,  Donald  Lester  lifted  his  hand 


and  dropped  it  down  for  a  second  on  the 
girl’s  bright  hair;  and  the  faint,  wistful, 
grimly  humorous,  divinely  patient  smile  that 
he  signaled  across  Aurelia’s  sulking  head  in¬ 
to  my  tear-dimmed  eyes  must  have  been 
strangely  patterned  after  the  smile  that 
went  with  that  first  phenomenally  gentle 
prayer  for  fools: — “God  forgive  them — for 
they  know  not — what  they  do!” 

“Is  there  no  one,  Donald  Lester,”  I  asked 
abruptly,  “is  there  no  one  in  this  town  who 
imderstands?” 

Gravely  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  mine. 
“Yes,”  he  said.  “There  is  Lorenzy.” 

“And  who  is  ‘Lorenzy?’  ”  I  asked  with 
some  curiosity. 

Something  distinctly  whimsical  flared  for 
an  instant  in  Donald  Lester’s  face.  “People 
up  here  call  him  a  ‘convict  just  out  of 
state’s  prison,’  ”  he  said.  “But  I  guess  he’s 
really  an  ‘artist,’  and  that  must  be  why  I 
like  him — because  he  makes — trout  flies — 
solely  to  please  himself!” 

Then  suddenly  into  the  moment’s  hush 
and  p>eacefulness  broke  the  tense  nasal  tones 
of  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  had  evidently  been 
listening  cheerfully  to  the  entire  interview 
from  the  farther  side  of  the  thick,  plushy 
portiere. 

“All  I  say  is,”  whined  Mrs.  Campbell, 
“all  I  say  is,  that  if  Donnie  Lester’s  goin’ 
to  write  poetry,  why  don’t  he  write  t^gs 
like  other  folks  write — pretty  things,  I  mean 
— all  about  flowers  and  birds  and  such? — I 
had  a  niece  once  who  wrote  a  poem  about 
flowers  and  birds.  I  seen  it  in  an  autograph 
album.  And  it  was  a  good  poem  too!  I 
know  it  was — because  I’ve  seen  three  or 
four  others  almost  exactly  like  it!” 

Frenziedly  I  jumped  to  my  feet.  The 
pulses  in  my  temples  were  pounding  like 
hot  hammers. 

“Oh,  Donald  Lester!”  I  cried.  “For 
heaven’s  sake,  come  to  the  dty — where 
people  will  understand  you  and  appreciate 
you!  This  town  will  smother  you!  It  will 
choke  you!  It  will  maim  you!  Come  to 
the  dty — where  you  can  think  as  a  free 
man  thinks!  Come  where  you  can  breathe! 
Come  where  you  can — live!  You’ve  got  a 
future  before  you — a  great,  wonderful,  elec¬ 
trifying  future!  There’ll  be  no  poet  in  your 
generation  who  can  even  remotely  reach 
you!” 

“Oh,  very  well!”  interrupted  Aurelia  ex- 
dtedly,  “if  you  really  think  he  could  make 
a  tony  hit  in  the  dty,  why  don’t  he  go? 


And  then  when  he  makes  good — if  he  does 
— and  wears  swell  clothes  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  why,  then  he  can  come  back — and 
I’ll  marry  him  then.  All  I  want  to  make 
siu-e  of  is  that  he  don’t  compromise  me  any 
now,  hanging  round  this  town  makin’  a 
laughing-stock  of  himself  and  me.” 

“Come,  Donald  Lester!”  I  challenged  him. 
“Come  to  the  city  that — wants  you — and 
needs  you!” 

Awkwardly  he  loosened  his  arms  from 
Aurelia  and  stumbled  limply  to  his  feet, 
where  his  new  hope  revitalized  him  sud¬ 
denly  like  a  roaring  flame.  Again  I  saw 
in  his  body  the  passionate  vigor  of  in¬ 
domitable  purpose.  Again  I  saw  in  his 
face  the  triumphant  ecstasy  of  a  young 
god. 

“You — mean — ”  he  stammered  out  of  his 
death-white  lips,  “you  mean  that  the  city 
wants  me? — You  mean  that  the  city — needs 
me? — You  mean  that  you  can — find  a  place 
for  me?” 

“Yes,  Donald  Lester,”  I  said.  “Come! 
Come!” 

“I  will!  I  will!”  he  cried. 

For  just  a  second  he  threw  back  his 
^lendid  head,  and  his  voice  rang  out  with 
a  fierce,  stifled  gasp  of  exultation  that  fair¬ 
ly  crisp^  the  roots  of  my  hair.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  he  bit  his  lip.  “W^t  about  my  poor 
old  grandfather?”  he  faltered. — And  his 
hands  went  stealing  out  along  the  wainscot¬ 
ing  behind  him  like  the  han^  of  any  other 
crudfiable  person  groping  for  the  nails. 

“I  can’t!”  he  said.  “I’ve — got — to — 

milk — the — cows!” 

Just  that.  Nothing  more.  Not  a  flutter 
of  the  throat.  Not  a  flicker  of  the  eye¬ 
lid.  Then,  like  an  old  man,  with  shoulders 
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dragging  and  feet  shuffling,  he  turned — and 
went  out  into  the  night.  .  .  . 

So  have  several  other  brave  yoimg  souls 
of  the  world  renoimced  their  “one  big 
chance”  in  the  first  moment  of  its  coming. 
Perfectly  simply,  without  fuss  or  furor,  for 
the  sake  of  an  obligation,  for  the  shadow 
of  a  duty. — Blinking  up  for  one  single  in¬ 
stant  into  the  amazing  radiance,  and  then, 
with  all  their  bright,  succulent  youth  wnmg 
dry  in  them,  like  an  old  gray  rag,  going  out 
— for  all  time — ^into  the  night. — Perfectly 
simply,  perfectly  sweetly,  without  whine  or 
whimper. 

“Thank  you  very  much — ^but  I’ve  got  to 
milk  the  cows!” 

Somehow  I  fancy  it  would  take  a  good 
deal  of  a  Sherlock  Holmes  to  ferret  out  the 
Amazing  Incident  that  bumped  me  into 
the  New  Idea  that  bruised  me  into  the  Big 
Emotion  out  of  which  this  little  story  was 
made! 

I’ve  half  a  mind  to  tell  you. — It  was  this: 

One  morning  last  smnmer  I  saw  a  great, 
gorgeous  Yellow  Butterfly — ^a  Butterfly  so 
great,  so  gorgeous,  so  altogether  miraciilous 
that  it  almost  broke  my  heart  to  think  that 
it  could  live  only  a  day, 

“But  short  as  a  day  may  seem  to  you,  a 
day  is  a  full  lifetime  to  the  Butterfly,”  ar¬ 
gued  the  Philosophical  Person  close  beside 
me. 

Oh,  yes,  I  know  that.  But  this  particular 
day,  you  see,  was  a  rainy  day.  And  the 
Yellow  Butterfly’s  wings  were  so  bedraggled 
with  the  weather — all  around  him — that  he 
never  got  any — any  chance  at  all  to  fly. 

What  about  the  Butterfly  who  lives  only 
a  day — and  that  day  a  rainy  day? 
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Note — This  is  the  story  of  the 
battles  of  the  Balkan  war,  told  by  the  only 
American  reporter  within  the  Allies''  lines. 

In  sending  his  newspaper  despatches  from 
Europe,  Mr.  Palmer  was  a  victim  of  the  Bul¬ 
garian  censorship  whose  object  was  to  sup¬ 
press  all  news  that  might  encourage  the  Turks. 

Here  he  tells  the  story  freely,  and  with  the 
spirit  and  vividness  that  have  given  him  fore¬ 
most  place  among  American  war  correspon¬ 
dents.  Last  month,  in  an  independent  article, 
he  explained  the  reasons  why  ihe  Little  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  joined  hands  against  the  Moslems. 

Here  he  tells  how  they  won. 

iHE  Balkan  p>eoples  fought  as  we 

T  should  £ght  if  a  Japanese  inva¬ 
sion  had  reached  Chicago.  Then 
,  — ■  we  should  forget  politics,  the 
money  trust,  and  the  turkey  trot.  Unless  sand. 


lions  (exclusive  of  some  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Turks),  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  in  the  first  line;  and  Greece,  with 
two  and  a  half  millions,  about  ninety  thou- 
This  made  a  grand  total  of  five  him- 
our  muscles  had  turned  to  jelly  and  our  dred  and  eighty  thousand,  whereas  there 

blood  to  water,  every  able-bodied  man  were  about  three  hundred  thousand  Turkish 

would  want  a  place  on  the  firing  line;  and  troops  in  Europe. 

he  would  not  worry  about  catching  his  Conceive  of  European  Turkey  as  shaped 
death  of  cold  if  his  feet  got  wet  on  the  niarch.  .  like  a  funnel,*  with  the  tapering  peninsula  of 
But  courage  alone  is  not  enough.  Num-  Thrace,  having  Constantinople  at  its  p>oint, 
bers  must  go  with  it.  Na{X>leon  said  that  as  the  small  end.  Where  the  funnel  would 
God  was  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battal-  normally  begin  to  broaden,  the  border  of 
ions;  or,  according  to  Forrest,  the  Confeder-  Bulgaria  makes  a  bend  in  it  and  prolongs 
ate  cavalry  leader,  the  way  to  win  is  to  get  its  neck  between  southern  Bulgaria  and  the 
there  first  with  the  most  men.  Three  to  iEgean  Sea.  Thence  it  extends  westward 
one  is,  nominally,  the  right  prop>ortion  for  a  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  past  Servia,  spreading 
prompt,  decisive  victory  against  any  force  southwest  to  the  Grecian  peninsula  and 
in  entrenchments,  armed  with  up-to-date  northwest  to  Montenegro, 
rapid-firers  and  long-range  rifles  that  have  Against  any  one  of  his  little  Christian 
a  flat  trajectory.  neighbors  the  Turk  had  suF>erior  numbers, 

Monten^ro,  with  a  population  of  three  and  had  only  to  concentrate  on  a  single 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  put  about  section  of  his  many-sided  frontier  line.  It 
forty  thousand  men  in  the  field;  Servia,  had  never  entered  his  mind  that  the  little 
with  three  millions,  about  one  hxmdred  and  neighbors  would  form  an  alliance.  He  had 
seventy  thousand;  Bulgaria,  with  four  mil-  •  See  the  mep  og  pace  483. 
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The  Waterloo 

trusted  to  their  jealousies  to  keep  them 
apart.  United,  they  could  strike  him  on 
the  front  and  both  sides  simultaneously. 

He  was  due  for  an  attack  coming  down 
the  main  street  and  from  alleys  to  the 
right  and  left. 

In  this  situation  he  must  temporarily  ac¬ 
cept  the  defensive.  Meanwhile,  he  foresaw 
the  battalions  of  “chocolate  soldiers”  beat¬ 
ing  themselves  to  pieces  against  the  breast¬ 
works  of  his  garrisons,  and  Greek  turning  on 
Serb  and  Serb  on  Bulgar  after  a  taste  of 
real  war.  Against  divided  counsels  would 
be  one  mind,  which,  with  reenforcements 
of  the  faithful  from  Asia  Minor,  would  send 
the  remnants  of  the  op^a  bouffe  invasion 
flying  back  over  their  passes. 
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But  the  allies  fully  realized  the  danger  of 
quarreling  among  themselves,  which  would 
have  been  much  harder  to  avert  if  their 
armies  had  been  acting  together  as  a  unit 
imder  a  single  command.  Happily,  each 
army  was  to  make  a  separate  campaign 
under  its  own  generals;  each  had  its  own 
separate  task;  each  was  to  strike  at  the 
force  in  front  of  its  own  borders.  Prompt, 
staggering  blows  before  the  Turkish  re¬ 
serves  could  arrive  were  essential. 

The  Montenegrins  in  the  northwest,  who 
had  the  side  show  (while  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
and  Greece  had  the  three  rings  under  the 
main  tent),  did  their  part  when  they  in¬ 
vested  the  garrison  of  Scutari. 

Advancing  northward,  the  Greeks,  with 


THE  ADVANCE-GUARD  OF  SERBS  CROSSING  A  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  SWOLLEN  DRIN  ON  THEIR 
TERRIBLE  MARCH  TO  THE  SERVIAN  GOAL,  THE  PORT  OF  DURAZZO  ON  THE  ADRIATIC. 
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TURKISH  POSITIONS  AT  ADRIANOPLE. 
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A  TURKISH  BASHI-BAZOUK 

(fanatical  assassin),  hanged  by 

THE  BULGARS  FOR  MURDERING 
CHRISTIANS. 


Strong  odds  in  their  favor,  easily  took  care  of  the 
Turkish  force  at  Elassona  and  continued  their  ad¬ 
vance  toward  Salonika. 

Advancing  southward,  the  Serbs,  one  hundred 
thousand  strong  (that  is,  the  army  of  their  first  line), 
moved  on  Kumanoxa  among  the  hills,  where  the 
forty  thousand  Turks  defencUng  the  city  of  Uskub 
would  make  their  stand  as  inevitably  as  a  board  of 
army  engineers  would  select  Sandy  Hook  as  a  site  for 
some  of  the  defenses  of  New  York  harbor.  Con¬ 
fidently,  the  Turkish  commander  staked  all  on  the 
issue. 

The  Serbs  did  not  depend  alone  on  mass  or  enveloj)- 
ment  by  flank.  They  murderously  and  swiftly  press^ 
the  attack  in  the  front  as  well  as  on  the  sides;  and 
the  cost  of  victory  was  seven  or  eight  thousand 
casualties.  Two  or  three  fragments  of  the  Turkish 
army  escaped  along  the  road;  otherwise,  there  was 
complete  disintegration. 

Uskub  was  now  undefended.  It  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Serx’ia;  and  the  feelings  of  the  Serbs  as 
they  marched  in  approximated  what  ours  would  be 
if  our  battalions  were  swinging  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  after  a  Mexican  proconsul  had  occupied  the 
White  House  for  five  hundred  years.  Meanwhile,  at 
Monastir  were  forty  thousand  more  Turks.  So  far 
as  helping  their  comrades  at  Kumanova  was  con¬ 
cerned,  they  might  as  well  have  been  iji  jail  in  Kam¬ 
chatka.  You  can  imagine  them  sitting  cross-legged, 
......  Turkish  fashion,  waiting  their  turn.  They  broke  the 

precedent  of  Plevna,  which  the  garrisons  of  Adrianople 
and  Scutari  gloriously  kept,  by  yielding  rather  ea.sily. 


PImtyfrmpk  hff  Trmn^Attsntie  Cb. 

ARRIVAL  OF  TURKISH  PRISONERS  AT  VRANIA  UNDER  GUARD  OF  A 
SERVIAN  RESERVIST.  THE  ALLIES  TREATED  PRISONERS  WELL. 


There  must  have  been  a  smile  on  the  golden  dome 
of  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  who  thrashed  the  armies  of 
Europe  in  detail. 

A  Servian  division,  immediately  after  Kumanova, 
started  southwest  over  the  mountain  passes  in  the 
snow  and  through  the  valleys  in  the  mud  to  clinch 
the  great  Servian  object  of  the  war  with  the  nine 
points  of  possession.  To  young  Servia,  Durazzo, 
the  [X)rt  of  old  Servia,  is  as  water  to  the  gasping  fish. 
It  stands  for  unhampered  trade  relations  with  the 
world;  for  economic  freedom.  When  that  division, 
ragged  and  footsore,  came  at  last  in  sight  of  the  blue 
Adriatic — well,  it  may  safely  be  called  a  historic  mo¬ 
ment  for  one  little  nation. 

Now  we  turn  from  the  side  lines,  where  the  Serbs 
and  the  Greeks  were  occupied,  to  the  neck  of  the 
funnel  through  which  the  Turkish  reenforcements  from 
Asia  Minor  were  coming.  There  the  Bulgars  had  un¬ 
dertaken  the  great,  vit^  task  of  the  war  against  the 
main  Turkish  army. 

In  my  article  last  month  I  told  you  something  of  the 
Bulgarian  army.  A  gray  army  it  was,  little  given  to 
gaiety  and  laughter,  singing  the  “Shuma  Maritza” 
on  the  march.  This  is  the  song  of  big  men  in 
boots — big  white  men  with  set  faces — making  the 
thunder  of  a  torrent  as  they  charge.  “Roaring 
Maritza”  is  the  nearest  that  you  can  come  to  putting 
it  mto  English.  The  Maritza  is  the  national  river, 
and  the  song  pictures  it  swollen  and  rushing  in  the 
winter  rains  or  when  the  snows  on  the  Balkans  melt, 
on  its  way  past  the  Bulgarian  border  into  Turkey; 
and  the  gray  army  was  now  to  follow  it  to  the 
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A  WOUNDED  BULGARIAN  SOLDIER 
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i£gean,  in  the  spirit  of  its  flood,  and  make 
the  harbor  at  its  mouth  Bulgarian. 

Yes,  a  gray  army,  bent  on  a  grim  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  hurry,  in  gray  winter  weather  and 
rhill  mountain  mists,  with  the  sun  showing 
through  overcast  skies — something  of  the 
kind  of  weather  that  bred  the  Scotch. 
Cromwell  or  Stonewall  Jackson  would  have 
felt  at  home  saying  his 
prayers  at  the  double- 
quick  in  such  company. 

As  mementos  from 
home,  the  soldiers  wore 
in  their  caps  and  button¬ 
holes  withered  flowers 
and  sprigs  of  green  which 
their  womenfolk  had 
given  in  farewell.  The 
women  were  just  as 
Spartan  as  the  Spar¬ 
tans;  perhaps  more  so. 

If  any  soldier  lacked 
innate  courage,  the  spur 
of  public  opinion  drove 
him  forward  in  step  with 
his  comrades. 

Naturally,  Bulgarian 
generalship  had  to  adapt 
its  plan  of  campaign  to 
the  obstacles  between  it 
and  its  adversary.  For 
armies  are  cumbrous 
affairs.  In  all  times  they 
have  been  tied  down  to 
roads  and  bridges.  Na¬ 
poleon  inaugurated  the  good-roads  move¬ 
ment  in  France  in  order  to  get  there  first 
with  the  most  men.  Caesar  was  particular¬ 
ly  proud  of  his  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  In 
modern  times  mobilization  and  rapid  move¬ 
ment  are  effected  by  the  railroad  that  feeds 
the  highway.  Kitchener  built  a  railroad 
for  his  Sudan  campaign.  Russia’s  trans- 
Siberian  line  was  originally  a  military  proj¬ 
ect. 

The  main  highway  and  the  main  railway 
line  from  Sofia,  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  to 
Constantinople  both  run  through  Adria- 
nople.  Nature  meant  this  city,  set  in  a 
basin  among  hills,  for  defense  and  for  the 
center  of  any  army  defending  Thrace.  On 
the  near-by  hills  is  a  circle  of  permanent 
forts  that  commands  all  approaches  for 
guns  or  infantry.  In  front  of  it  is  the  tur¬ 
bulent  Maritza,  and  to  the  northeast  lies 
the  town  of  Kirk-Kilesseh,  partly  fortified 
and  naturally  strong,  which  formed  the 


T urkish  right.  The  left  rested  at  Demotika, 
to  the  south  of  Adrianople,  in  a  rough  coun¬ 
try  inaccessible  to  prompt  action  by  a  large 
force. 

The  Bulgars  must  turn  one  wing  or  the 
other.  Foreign  military  experts  thought 
that  Kirk-Kilesseh  could  be  taken  only 
after  a  long  operation,  and  then  only  by  a 
force  much  larger  than 
the  Bulgars  could  spare  , 
for  concentration  at  any  I 
one  point  of  the  line.  I 
Let  two  weeks  pass  with-  I 
out  a  definite  victory,  f 
and  the  Turks  would  I 
have  numbers  equal  to 
the  Bulgars;  a  month, 
superior  numbers.  As  it  i 
was,  the  Turks  had  alto¬ 
gether,  including  the 
Adrianople  garrison,  a 
hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  men  in 
strong  position  against 
the  Bulgars’  first  line  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand. 

A  branch  of  the  Sofia- 
Constantinople  railway 
line  runs  northeast  to 
Yamboli,  on  the  Bulga¬ 
rian  frontier.  Between 
Yamboli  and  Kirk-Ki¬ 
lesseh  is  a  highway  — 
the  Turkish  kind  of  * 
highway  —  and  no  unfordable  streams  i 
or  other  natural  obstacles  to  an  army’s 
progress.  At  Yamboli  the  Bulgars  con¬ 
centrated  their  third  army  corps,  under 
^  General  Demetrief,  and  a  portion  of  their 
second.  The  rest  of  the  second  faced 
Adrianople,  while  the  first  corps  o|)erated 
to  the  south  and  east. 

Swinging  around  on  Kirk-Kilesseh,  the 
third  army  would  not  take  “No!”  for  an 
answer.  The  Bulgarian  infantry  stormed 
the  redoubts  in  the  moonlight.  They  knew 
how  to  use  the  bayonet  and  the  Turks  did 
not.  Skilfully  driven  steel  slaughtered  Mo¬ 
hammedan  fanaticism  that  fought  with 
clubbed  guns,  hands,  and  teeth,  asking  no  I 
quarter  this  side  of  paradise.  Kirk-Kilesseh  | 
fell.  The  Turkish  army,  flanked,  had  to  I 
go;  Adrianople  was  isolated.  The  Bui-  I 
garian  dead  on  the  field  could  not  com-  f 

plain;  the  wounded  were  in  the  rear;  the  | 

living  had  burning  eyes  on  the  next  goal.  I 


AN  OLD  BULGARIAN  RESERVIST  ON 
HIS  WAY  TO  THE  HOSPITAL  IN  AN 
OX-CART. 


The  Waterloo  of  the  Turks 


‘Wo  noj!”  (“Fix  bayonets!”)  had  won. 
“Na  noj!  Give  them  the  steel!”  was  the 
cry  of  a  nation.  Soldiers  sang  it  out  to  one 
another  on  the  march.  Children  prattled 
it  at  home  as  if  it  were  a  new  kind  of 
game: 

“Give  them  the  steel  and  they  will  go! 
Nothing  can  stop  Bulgaria!” 

Not  more  than  one  Bulgarian  soldier  out 
of  twenty  ever  reached  the  Turk  with  a 
bayonet.  The  Turk  did  not  wait  for  him. 
So  the  bayonet  counted  no  less  in  the  morale 
of  the  eighteen  than  of  the  two.  Frequently 
they  fix^  it  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
hundred  yards.  Their  desire  to  use  it  made 
them  press  close,  at  all  p>oints  with  the  grim 
initiative  that  will  not  be  gainsaid.  When 
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they  charged,  the  spirit  of  cold  steel  was  in 
their  rush. 

There  was  a  splendid  audacity  in  Gener¬ 
al  Demetrief’s  next  move  after  Kirk-Kiles- 
seh.  He  did  not  pause  to  surround  Adria- 
nople.  To  the  east  was  a  wide  gap  in  the 
investing  lines.  Through  this  the  garrison 
might  have  made  a  sortie  with  telling  effect. 
But  Demetrief  knew  his  enemy.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  garrison  was  settling 
itself  for  a  siege.  With  twelve  thousand 
Turkish  reenforcements  a  day  arriving  from 
Asia,  even  hours  counted. 

As  yet,  the  Turks  were  not  decisively 
beaten;  only  the  right  that  fought  at  Kirk- 
Kilesseh  had  been  really  demoralized.  On 
the  line  of  Bunar  Hissar  to  Lule  Burgas 


SERVIAN  SOLDIERS  SLEEPING  BY  A  CAMP-FIRE  ON  THE  SEASHORE  AT  ALESSIO,  ONE  OF 
THE  THREE  ADRIATIC  PORTS  WHICH  THE  SERVIAN  ARMY  CAPTURED. 
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TVRKISH  REFUGEES  FROM  THE  LOST  EUROPEAN 
PROVINCES  INTERROGATED  BY  A  SENTRY  IN  THE 
STREETS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


they  formed  to  receive  the  second  shock. 
They  were  given  scant  time  to  prepare  for 
it.  ‘Wo  noj!"  For  three  days  this  battle, 
the  Waterloo  of  the  war,  raged.  The  ad¬ 
vancing  Bulgarian  infantry  went  dowm  like 
ninepins;  but  it  did  not  give  up,  for  it  knew 
that  “they  would  go  when  they  saw  the 
steel.”  Again  the  turning  movement  in 
flank  crushed  in  the  end.  This  time  the 
Turkish  main  army  was  shattered.  It  hard¬ 
ly  had  the  cohesiveness  of  a  large  mob.  It 
was  many  little  mobs,  hungry,  staggering 
on  to  the  rear,  where  the  ravages  of  cholera 
awaited. 

In  two  weeks  the  Bulgars  had  made  their 
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dis{K>sitions  and  fought  two  battles,  each 
lasting  three  days.  They  had  advanced 
seventy-five  miles  over  a  rough  country 
where  the  roads  were  sloughs.  The  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  sixty  thousand;  one 
man  out  of  five  was  down.  They  had  per¬ 
formed  a  feat  requiring  the  battering  ag¬ 
gressiveness  of  a  football  team  struggling 
for  the  down  that  wins  in  the  last  five 
minutes’  play;  the  nerve  of  a  man  working 
his  way  along  an  escarpment  rock  over  a 
precipice;  the  endurance  of  an  Alaskan 
miner  making  the  last  stage  to  camp  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

When  officers  and  men  had  snatched  any 
sleep  it  was  on  the  rain-soaked  earth.  The 
bread  in  their  haversacks  was  wet  and 
moldy.  When  they  lay  in  the  fire  zones 
they  were  lucky  if  they  had  this  to  eat.  By 
day  they  had  dug  their  way,  trench  by 
trench,  up  to  the  enemy’s  position,  crouch¬ 
ing  in  the  mud  to  keep  clear  of  bullets.  By 
night  they  had  charged.  They  were  an 
army  in  a  state  of  auto-intoxication,  bent 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  RAVAGES  OF  CHOLERA  AMONG 
THE  TURKISH  SOLDIERS  NEAR  CONSTANTINOPLE, 
AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  LULE  BURGAS. 


on  the  one  object  of  driving  the.  Turkish 
army  back  to  the  narrow  line  of  the  pen¬ 
insula.  This  accomplished,  all  the  isolated 
forces  in  European  Turkey,  whether  at 
distant  Scutari  or  near-by  Adrianople, 
were  without  hope  of  relief.  The  neck 
of  the  funnel  was  closed;  the  war  prac¬ 
tically  won. 

And  the  dead?  And  the  wounded?  ghastly  cuts  and  slashes  and  punctures  with 

There  were  few  hands  to  spare  to  look  after  tom  ^ges  from  fragments  of  shells.  For 

them,  when  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  the  hot-foot-army-in-a-hurry  could  not  wait 

land  was  needed  on  the  firing-line  in  order  to  silence  the  enemy’s  batteries  with  their 

to  win.  The  dead  were  usually  rescued  own  batteries.  It  sent  the  infantry  in  under 

from  the  birds  and  the  scavenger  dogs  in  bursts  of  shrapnel,  with  the  result  that  the 

time  for  burial  in  long  trenches.  In  place  percentage  of  shrapnel  wounds  was  high, 

of  ambulances  were  the  slow,  springless  ox-  Happily,  the  bullet  wounds  were  merci- 
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carts  to  take  the  wounded  to  the  railroad  ful.  The  small-caliber  Turkish  Mauser 


station.  Those  who  were  badly  hit  got  an 
extra  twinge  of  pain  every  time  the  wheels 
sank  into  a  rut  or  bumped  over  a  stone. 
Red  Cross  missions  hurrying  from  other 
countries  found  a  red  havoc  of  work  await¬ 
ing  them.  The  bad  cases  were  cared  for  in 
hospitals  near  the  field.  Among  them  were 


makes  only  a  tiny  puncture.  All  cases  with 
bullet-holes  in  arms  or  legs,  all  the  moder¬ 
ate  cases,  were  packed  into  box  cars  and 
unheated  passenger  cars,  perhaps  not  until 
a  week  or  ten  days  after  they  had  been  hit. 
They  had  had  no  second  dressing  or  even 
the  oppiortunity  to  wash  away  the  blood- 
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stains  around  the  first-aid  dressing.  They 
were  in  the  w’et,  muddy  clothes  in  which 
they  had  fought,  unshaven,  hollow-eyed 
from  fatigue,  feverish  from  exposure — but 
‘Wa  twj!”  The  Turks  had  run! 

When  the  trains  stopf>ed  at  important 
railway  stations,  native  Red  Cross  women 
served  water  and  quarter  loaves  of  black 
bread  and  sometimes  a  small  glass  of  native 
cognac  to  the  grimy  hands  stretched  out  of 
the  windows  and  doors.  Any  cases  that 
had  become  serious  on  the  journey  were  re¬ 
moved;  and  very  definite  to  me  in  its  cold, 
gray  realism  was  a  glimpse  at  dawn  into  a 
railway  freight-room  where,  on  close  rows 
of  cots,  still,  tanned,  gaunt  faces  and  tanned 
arms  lay  against  the  background  of  white 
sheets  and  pillows. 

It  was  a  chill  morning.  The  air  seemed 
to  bite  with  the  keenness  of  mountain  air; 
it  seemed  to  penetrate  with  the  moistness 
of  sea  air,  that  being  the  nature  of  the  Bal¬ 
kan  climate,  which  has  developed  a  hardy 
race  of  people.  The  nurse  in  charge  had 
stolen  a  nap.  She  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
went  from  cot  to  cot  in  a  swift,  intent  ex¬ 
amination  to  see  if  any  man  had  died  while 
she  slept.  The  look  on  her  face  said: 
“Not  yet!” 

Peasant  boys  in  uniform,  who  two  weeks 
before  knew  only  the  simplicity  of  pastoral 
life,  had  tasted  the  hell  of  war.  What  was 
the  individual  effect?  Whenever  I  talked 
with  a  wounded  man  it  always  interested 
me  to  study  his  eyes.  There  was  the  happy 
light  of  the  one  who  had  the  souvenir  of 
a  slight  woimd  that  would  leave  a  notice¬ 
able  scar  on  hand  or  face;  the  haunting  light 
of  the  one  in  excruciating  pain  who  was 
trying  to  keep  back  the  groans;  the  dull 
stare  of  the  one  too  far  gone  to  realize  or 
care  about  victories  or  defeats;  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar,  uncanny  gleam  of  the  one  who  has 
felt  his  bayonet  go  home  in  flesh,  who  has 
killed  his  fellow  man  in  the  most  awful  of 
games  and  cries  out  his  triumph  after  the 
struggle. 

This  is  a  savage  gleam:  the  gleam  that 
must  have  been  in  Cain’s  eye  when  he  had 
Abel  down;  that  is  in  the  eye  of  the  tiger 
when  his  prey  lies  still.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  watch,  however  highly  it  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  proof  of  virile,  primitive  man¬ 
hood.  For  the  civilized  taste  it  reverts  a 
little  too  much  to  home-made  suits  of  hair. 
Still,  it  represents  a  quality  that  is  latent 
in  every  male.  Bulgarian  women  prayed  for 


that  quality  in  their  men  folk,  as  probably 
our  women  would  pray  for  it  in  our  men  if 
the  Japanese  had  reached  Chicago. 

No  wife  or  mother,  unless  she  heard  from 
private  sources,  knew  whether  or  not  her 
husband  or  son  had  survived. 

“There  were  two  men  in  my  regiment 
from  my  village  who  were  killed,”  said  one 
of  three  soldiers  home  on  furlough  while 
their  wounds  were  healing.  “Their  wives 
and  children  were  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  crowd  that  gathered  around  us  in  the 
main  street.  We  had  to  tell  them  that  their 
husbands  were  dead.” 

“How  did  they  receive  the  news?” 

“They  put  their  hands  up  to  their  faces 
and  went  into  their  houses.  They  were 
sick,  but  they  did  not  complain.” 

NO  HYSTERIA  AMONG  THE  BULGARS 

London  might  go  so  riotous  over  the  re¬ 
lief  of  a  beleaguered  town  that  the  new 
verb  of  “mafeking,”  as  the  English  syno¬ 
nym  of  the  American  “rough-housing,”  was 
coined;  but  the  Bulgars  received  the  news 
of  Liile  Burgas  stoically.  I  had  left  New 
York  the  day  of  the  last  game  of  the 
world’s  baseball  series,  and  there  was  far 
more  excitement  watching  for  news  of  the 
result  than  in  Sofia  over  a  battle  which  is 
to  the  Bulgars  what  Waterloo  is  to  the 
British.  According  to  the  ethics  of  yellow 
journalism,  there  ought  to  have  been  hys¬ 
terical  crowds  in  the  streets  and  men  stand¬ 
ing  on  cafe  tables  waving  flags. 

A  yellow  correspondent  invented  this 
kind  of  a  demonstration  and  submitted  it 
in  his  dispatch. 

“Where  are  the  hysterical  crowds?”  de¬ 
manded  the  censor.  “Groups  of  thirty  or 
forty  pieople  in  front  of  the  War  Office  read¬ 
ing  the  bulletins!  Let  me  tell  you  that  the 
Bulgars  are  not  a  hysterical  p)eople.  We 
went  into  this  war  calmly,  meaning  to  win 
or  die.  Do  you  expiect  us  to  go  into  fren¬ 
zies  of  cheering  and  to  pmrade  Mardi  Gras 
fashion  when  all  of  us  have  relatives  at  the 
front  who  may  be  dead  or  suffering?” 

There  was  grim  method  in  holding  back 
the  lists  of  killed  and  wounded.  Had  the 
censor  let  p)ast  the  fact  that  the  victories  of 
Kirk-Kilesseh  and  Liile  Burgas  had  cost 
the  Bulgars  sixty  thousand  casualties,  the 
Turk  might  have  been  less  discouraged. 
The  censorship  aimed  not  only  to  keep  real 
information  from  the  enemy,  but  to  assist 
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in  the  spread  of  misinformation  that  served 
the  purpose  of  the  staff. 

So  long  as  they  spoke  praise,  you  might 
send  any  number  of  fictions.  If  you  wished 
to  take  the  responsibility,  you  might  have 
Adrianople  falling  every  day;  you  might 
exaggerate  the  strength  of  the  Bulgarian 
army;  you  might  invent  imaginary  battles 
m  which  the  brave  Bulgars  “gave  them  the 
steel” — provided  that  no  Bulgars  were 
killed.  The  poor  cable  correspondent  who 
wanted  to  send  real  news  and  would  not 
send  fakes,  was  cast  for  a  wordless  Hamlet. 
Everything  that  would  incline  the  Turks 
to  an  early  submission  counted  as  good 
press-agent  work  for  Bulgaria. 

All  the  world  knows  now,  and  the  Bul¬ 
garian  staff  must  have  known  at  the  time, 
that  for  a  week  after  Lille  Burgas  the  utter 
demoralization  of  the  Turkish  retreat  left 
the  way  opon  to  Constantinople.  Why  did 
not  General  Demetrlef  go  on?  Why  did 
that  army  which  had  proceeded  thus  far 
with  such  impietuous  and  irresistible  mo¬ 
mentum  suddenly  turn  snail? 

For  the  reason  that  the  Marathon  win¬ 
ner  when  he  drop>s  across  the  tap>e  is  not 
good  for  another  mile.  The  Bulgar  was  on 
his  stomach  in  the  mud,  though  he  was 
facing  toward  the  heels  of  the  Turk.  Food 
and  ammunition  were  not  up.  A  fresh 
force  of  fifty  thousand  men  following  up 
the  victory  might  easily  have  made  its  own 
terms  at  the  door  of  Yildiz  Palace  within 
three  or  four  days;  but  there  was  not  even 
a  fresh  regiment. 

It  was  three  weeks  after  Lille  Burgas  be¬ 
fore  Demetrief  was  ready  to  attack:  three 
weeks,  in  which  the  cholera  scare  had  abat¬ 
ed,  the  p>anic  in  Constantinople  had  come 
and  gone,  reenforcements  had  arrived  and 
been  organized  into  a  kind  of  order,  while 
they  built  fortifications.  The  Turkish 
cruisers  supported  both  of  Nazim  Pasha’s 
flanks  with  the  fire  of  heavier  guns  than 
the  Bulgars  possessed.  There  was  an  ap>- 
proachable  Turkish  front  of  only  about 
sixteen  miles.  Without  silencing  the  Turk¬ 
ish  batteries,  Demetrief  sent  his  infantry 
against  the  redoubts.  He  lost  five  or  six 
thousand  men  without  gaining  a  single  fort. 
Against  a  stubborn  and  even  semi-intelli¬ 
gent  foe  there  is  no  storming  a  narrow 
frontal  line  of  fortifications  when  you  may 
not  turn  the  ends. 

In  order  better  to  understand,  come  with 
me  — for,  after  all,  toward  the  last  some  of 
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the  correspondents  did  see  a  little — into  the 
Bulgarian  redoubt  facing  Papas  Tepo  (Popo’s 
Hill),  a  vital  position  in  the  defense  of 
Adrianople.  You  are  in  one  of  a  series  of 
shell-proof  chambers.  Curtains  hang  in 
the  connecting  passages  to  localize  the  effect 
of  any  shell  explosion.  The  daylight  breaks 
through  a  slit  high  enough  for  a  rifle  rest, 
and  only  eight  or  ten  inches  broad.  Over¬ 
head  is  timbering  covered  with  earth  and 
sod.  The  roof  extends  out  over  the  apjer- 
ture  far  enough  so  that  the  angle  of  a  shell’s 
descent  will  hardly  pjermit  it  to  enter.  Any 
shell  that  passes  over  the  top  of  the  redoubt 
goes  harmlessly  by  the  infantry  resting  in 
its  caves  and  rabbit  warrens,  ready  to  rush 
to  place  if  word  comes  of  an  attack. 

You  look  out  on  the  descending  and  ris¬ 
ing  slop)es  of  a  valley  bare  of  life  and  of 
cover  of  any  kind.  On  the  opp)osite  hill  is 
a  redoubt  of  the  same  typ)e,  where  the 
Turks  wait  and  watch  on  their  side.  The 
shells  from  two  batteries  at  the  rear  go 
roaring  overhead,  bursting  shrapnel  over 
Turkish  infantry  on  the  river  bottom,  three 
or  four  miles  away. 

ADRIANOPLE — THE  ROCK  IN  THE  FLOOD 


Infantry  moving  out  to  attack  from  either 
redoubt  would  enter  a  zone  where  the  mi¬ 
trailleuses  play  their  bullets  as  from  a  hose 
and  a  thousand  rifles  concentrate  their  fire. 
If  the  infantry  should  reach  the  redoubt  it 
would  have  to  scale  a  sheer  face  of  earth 
and  go  over  the  roof.  Usually,  though  they 
were  lacking  here,  it  would  have  to  pjass 
barbed  wire  entanglements  and  get  over 
ditches  set  with  sharp)ened  stakes,  and  many 
other  impjediments. 

It  is  stalemate;  and  so  it  was  stalemate 
at  Tchatalja. 

Adrianople  lay  across  the  straight  line  of 
transpxjrtation  by  railroad  and  highway  to 
the  pjeninsula.  All  munitions  for  Deme- 
trief’s  army  had  to  go  around  it  in  the 
miserable,  antiquated  ox-carts.  It  was  the 
rock  splitting  the  flood  of  the  Bulgarian  ad¬ 
vance.  While  the  world  was  hearing  ru¬ 
mors  of  the  city’s  fall,  the  truth  was  that 
it  was  not  really  invested  imtil  a  month 
after  Lule  Burgas  was  fought. 

For  a  month  the  garrison  reported  to  be 
starving  was  drawing  in  supplies  from  a  big 
section  of  farming  coimtry.  When  the  ar¬ 
mistice  was  signed  it  stUl  had  p)asturage 
within  the  lines  of  defense  for  flocks  of 
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sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  The  problem  for 
the  Bulgars  first  and  last  was  to  keep  this 
fact  masked  and  to  check  the  savage  sorties 
and  spare  all  the  guns  and  men  they  could 
for  the  main  army.  Volunteers  from  Ma¬ 
cedonia  still  in  native  dress,  clerks  still  in 
white  collars,  old  men  who  had  perjured 
themselves  al^ut  their  age  in  order  to  get  a 
rifle,  and  the  yoimg  conscripts  of  twenty 
years  came  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular 
forces  on  the  investing  lines,  who  mov^  on 
to  reenforce  Demetrief.  Fifty  thousand 
Servians,  two  divisions,  were  spared  after 
Kumanova,  and  speeded  across  Bulgaria  on 
the  single-line  railway  with  an  amazing 
rapidity  to  assist,  according  to  plan,  the 
Bulgars  in  the  investment  operations. 

THE  SIT-AND-TAKE-IT  FIGHTER 

To  the  Turk,  Adrianople  is  a  holy  dty. 
Here  is  the  most  ^lendid  mosque  in  all  the 
empire,  that  built  by  the  conqueror  Sultan 
Selim.  With  the  shadow  of  the  minarets 
over  his  shoulder,  the  Tinkish  private  in  a 
trench  was  ready  to  die  for  Allah.  But 
death  must  come  for  him.  He  is  not  going 
to  hustle  intelligently  after  paradise.  In 
short,  he  is  a  sit-and-take-it  fighter.  While 
any  delay  of  the  Bulgarian  advance  was  in¬ 
valuable  in  gaining  time,  he  made  no  use  of 
his  opportunities  in  a  coimtry  of  hills  and 
transverse  valleys  and  ravines,  which  nature 
meant  for  rear-guard  action.  A  company  of 
infantry  posted  on  a  hill  could  force  a  r^- 
ment  to  deploy  and  attack,  and  a  few  miles 
farther  on  could  repeat  the  process.  Cav¬ 
alry  could  harass  the  flanks  of  the  attack¬ 
ing  force.  Field -gims  could  get  a  com¬ 
manding  position  above  a  road,  with  safe 
cover  for  retreat. 

At  Mustapha  Pasha,  twenty  miles  in  front 
of  Adrianople,  was  a  solid  old  stone  bridge 
over  the  Maritza,  whose  floods  in  the  win¬ 
ter  rains  would  be  a  nightmare  to  engineers 
who  had  to  maintain  a  crossing  with  pon¬ 
toons.  If  ever  a  corps  needed  a  bridge  the 
second  Bulgarian  corps  needed  this  one. 
They  found  that  a  small  and  badly-placed 
charge  of  dynamite  had  merely  knocked 
out  a  few  stones  between  two  of  the  but¬ 
tresses,  leaving  the  bridge  intact  enough  for 
all  the  armies  of  Europe  to  pass  over  it; 
and  the  Turks  did  not  even  put  a  mitrail¬ 
leuse  behind  sandbags  in  the  streets  or  use 
field-guns  from  the  adjacent  hills  to  delay 
the  Bulgars  in  their  crossing. 


The  soldier  who  is  good  only  for  the  de¬ 
fensive  can  never  win.  What  beat  the  Turk 
was  the  Turk  himself.  His  army  was  in  the 
chaos  between  old-fashioned  organization 
and  an  attempt  at  a  modem  organization. 
His  generals  were  divided  in  their  counsels; 
his  jimior  ofl^cers  aped  the  modem  officer 
in  form,  but  lacked  application.  They  had 
ceased  to  believe  in  their  religion.  There¬ 
fore  they  did  not  lead  their  privates  who 
did  believe.  In  the  midst  of  the  war,  cap¬ 
tains  and  lieutenants,  trustworthy  observ¬ 
ers  tell  me,  would  leave  their  untrained 
companies  of  reservists  to  march  by  the 
road  while  they  themselves  rode  by  train. 
They  took  their  soldiers’  pay.  They  neglect¬ 
ed  aJl  the  detail  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  that  preparation  at  the  bottom  without 
which  no  generalship  at  the  top  can  prevail. 

An  example:  In  the  reform  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  army  cloth  putties  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  ^d,  simple,  and  more  suitable  leg¬ 
gings.  Unless  they  are  put  on  properly, 
putties  are  very  binding.  With  feet  and 
legs  swollen  from  hard  marching  in  the 
mud,  many  men  settled  down  by  the  road¬ 
side  not  Imowing  enough  to  remove  their 
putties.  Frequently  they  were  crippled  as 
a  result;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  amputation 
was  necessary,  I  am  told. 

The  Bulgarian  officers,  two-thirds  of 
whom  were  reservists,  enjoyed  a  comrade¬ 
ship  with  their  men  at  the  same  time  that 
disapline  was  rigid.  They  believed  in  their 
God;  at  least,  in  the  god  of  efficiency.  They 
worked  hard.  They  belong  in  the  world  of 
to-day  and  the  Turk  does  not.  Therefore 
the  Turk  has  to  go. 

“We  will  not  make  peace  without  Adria¬ 
nople!”  was  the  cry  of  every  Bulgar.  Its 
possession  became  a  national  fetish,  no  less 
than  naval  superiority  to  the  British. 
Adrianople  stood  for  the  real  territorial  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  war.  It  must  be  the  center  of 
any  future  line  of  defense  against  the  Turk. 
Practically  its  siege  was  set,  once  there  was 
stalemate  at  Tcl^talja.  With  no  hope  of 
beating  the  main  Bulgarian  army  back, 
there  was  no  hope  of  relieving  the  garrison, 
whose  fate  was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

At  the  London  Peace  Conference  the  al¬ 
lies  stood  firm  for  the  possession  of  Adrian¬ 
ople.  The  Turkish  commissioners,  after  re¬ 
peating  for  six  weeks  that  they  would  never 
cede  it,  had  finally  agreed  to  yield  on  orders 
from  Constantinople,  when  the  Young 
Turks  killed  Nazim  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
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commander-in-chie^  and  overthrew  the  old 
cabinet. 

“You  can  have  Adrianople  when  you  take 
it!”  was  the  defiance  of  the  new  cabinet  to 
the  allies. 

At  this  writing  hostilities  have  just  re¬ 
opened.  Their  continuance  seems  a  des¬ 
perate  exhibition  of  the  stubbornness  of  a 
fighting  race  with  its  back  against  the  wall! 
Desperate,  but  not  practical.  It  only  means 
a  heavier  cost  in 
lives  and  money, 
piling  misery 
upon  misery  for 
people  who  can 
ill  afford  to  bear 
more  suffering, 
while  Adrianople 
and  Scutari  and 
Janina  (which  are 
also  besieged) 
must  fall  eventu¬ 
ally  from  famine. 

It  only  means 
that  to  the  bitter 
end  the  Moslem 
means  to  keep  his 
promise  that  if  he 
ever  had  to  leave 
Emope  he  would 
leave  on  a  wave 
of  blood,  with  ruin  in  his  wake. 

In  all  the  region  from  Constantinople  to 
Scutari,  village  after  village  is  in  ashes. 
The  Turks  as  they  fell  back  set  fire  to 
Bulgarian  or  Servian  or  Greek  homes  and 
the  victors  retaliated  in  kind.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Bulgarian  soldiery  as  a  body 
were  guilty  of  outrages;  at  least  they  treated  ‘ 
their  prisoners  well,  so  far  as  I  saw.  Pathetic, 
stolid,  himgry,  these  prisoners  seemed,  and 
very  suspicious  at  first.  I  recollect  a  char¬ 
acteristic  instance  0/  a  woimded  man  who 
resisted  being  taken  into  a  hospital  for  treat¬ 
ment.  When  pressed  for  his  reason  by  a 
foreign  surgeon,  he  said: 

“If  they  get  me  in  there  the  Giaours  will 
kill  me.  That’s  what  they  want  to  get  me 
m  for.” 

The  numbers  of  prisoners  in  Sofia,  where 
they  were  mostly  concentrated,  meant  a 
costly  drain  for  maintenance.  With  the 
Bulgarian  men  away  at  the  front,  there 
was  sore  need  for  laborers;  so  the  prisoners 
were  hired,  both  by  the  government  and 
by  private  employers,  for  two  francs  a  day. 
Ctoe  franc  was  given  the  worker  for  spend¬ 


ing  money,  the  other  banked  as  a  fund 
which  he  should  receive  upon  his  return  to 
Turkey.  Even  the  rigid-faced,  dark-skinned 
men  from  Asia  Minor  became  fairly  cheer¬ 
ful  over  such  opulence. 

As  for  the  reports  of  outrages  by  the 
Serbs  on  the  march  to  Durazzo,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  Austrian  press — well,  at  best,  lift¬ 
ing  gxm-wheels  out  of  morasses  and  shoul¬ 
dering  them  over  moimtain  passes  when 
you  are  himgry 
and  shivering 
with  cold  and 
your  feet  are 
bleeding,  is  not  a 
pleasant  form  of 
holiday.  It  be¬ 
comes  pretty  irri¬ 
tating  when  the 
Albanians  are  on 
your  flank.  The 
Albanians  have 
been  the  same 
since  Alexander’s 
time.  They  fight 
among  them¬ 
selves  and  fight 
everybody  else. 
Even  an  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  will 
become  indis¬ 
criminate  in  his  choice  of  targets  when  he  is 
shot  in  the  back  from  cover  as  he  fries  his 
bacon  after  a  dragging  march.  And  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  Servian  peasants,  offspring  of  the 
loins  of  Turkish  misrule,  has  not  the  nice 
sense  of  equity  of  a  theological  faculty. 

But  wherever  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
allied  armies  did  not  extend  its  arm  there 
was  chaos.  Turkish  bashi-bazouks  (fanatic 
marauders  and  assassins)  and  the  rough 
Christian  insurrectionary  element  were 
fiendish  in  reprisals  on  property  and  lives. 
Whether  in  the  embers  of  a  burned  village 
or  in  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  in  the 
dull  winter  rain,  in  families  who  had  lost 
their  breadwinners  by  assassination  or  in 
battle,  we  had  proof  enough  of  the  hellish 
folly  of  war.  Yet,  to  my  mind,  if  ever  a 
war  were  justifiable  by  the  standards  of 
civilization,  it  was  this  one. 

Unless  the  Powers  rob  the  little  nations 
of  the  fruits  of  victory,  the  future  is  bright. 
Self-government  will  supplant  tyraimy;  the 
railway  the  ox-cart;  a  fertile  region  will 
take  its  place  in  the  march  of  progress  with 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world. 
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HE  Colonel’s  wife 

T  slipped  her  hand 
through  his  arm  and 
— J  drew  him  away  from 
the  rail.  Everybody  el^  was 
waving  a  handkerchief  or  taking 
a  kodak  snap,  or  craning  out 
to  see  if  the  quivering  stem  line 
was  going  to  hold.  The  elderly 
pair  had  the  rest  of  the  ship  to 
themselves. 

“Doesn’t  it  bring  a  lump  in 
your  throat,  just  to  look  at 
her?”  she  asked. 

“  ‘Our  soldiers  very  seldom 
cry,’”  quoted  the  Colonel. 
(They  had  seen  a  revival  of 
‘Tatience”  a  few  nights  before 
in  London.)  But  he  looked 
again,  rather  thoughtfully,  at 
the  girl. 

He  was,  as  a  rule,  innocently 
susceptible' to  youthful  feminine 
charms.  There  had  been,  for 
the  most  recent  example,  a 
pretty  little  American  light- 
0{>era  singer  whom  they  had 
just  met  in  London.  She  had 
given  him  no  end  of  a  good 
time  calling  taxis,  buying  rail¬ 
way  tickets,  carrying  wraps, 
seeing  that  she  wasn’t  lost  or 
stolen.  Oh,  an  absolutely  nice 
girl,  and  very  polite  to  his  wife. 
But  there  had  been  something 
pleasant  in  her  confiding,  child¬ 
like  way  of  holding  his  hand, 


‘doesn't  it  bring  a  lump  in  your  throat,  jmT  TO 

LOOK  AT  HER?"  SHE  ASKED. 


A  REST 


and  he  liked  to  remember  that,  after  she 
had  kissed  his  wife  good-by,  she  had  im¬ 
pulsively  and  rather  mistily  kissed  him  too. 

He  couldn’t  help  feeling  a  little  defrauded 
that  this  other  girl,  his  wife’s  niece,  who 
was  going  all  the  way  out  to  Manila  with 
them,  couldn’t  have  turned  out  a  little 
more  like  that.  She  was  very  good-looking, 
of  course,  but  she  was  rather  too  big  and 
strongly  built  and  competent  to  satisfy, 
fully,  the  chivalrous  instincts  of  a  military 
man. 

He  had  got  up  at  seven  o’clock  yesterday 
morning  to  meet  her  cdming  in  on  the  New 
York  b^t,  and  it  had  been  a  little  discon¬ 
certing  to  find  that  she  had  done  every¬ 
thing  that  needed  to  be  done  for  herself. 

Her  luggage  was  all  trans-shipp>ed,  her  tips 
attended  to,  and  all  that  had  remained  for 
the  Colonel  was  purely  honorary  escort 
duty  from  the  pier  to  the  hotel  in  a  fiacre. 

She  had  even  hired  the  vehicle,  addressing 
the  driver  in  curt,  American-sounding,  but 
perfectly  intelligible  Italian. 

“I’ve  been  here  before,  several  times, 
with  father,”  she  said  explanatorily. 

The  Colonel  found  himself  ungallantly 
wishing  that  he  had  stayed  comfortably  in  cynthia 

bed  at  the  hotel. 

Still,  it  might  have  turned  out  ever  so  somebody  who  needed  a  lesson  in  man- 
much  worse.  The  girl  was  undeniably  good  ners. 

to  look  at;  would  only  barely  miss  getting  “I’ll  think  who  he  is  in  a  minute,”  she 
called  beautiful  by  a  connoisseur.  And  went  on.  “I’m  sure  I’ve  seen  him  some- 
smart,  too,  which  the  Colonel  hadn’t  been  where — or  his  picture.” 

led  to  expect,  and  was  correspondingly  But  she  gave  it  up  and  looked  back  at 
grateful  for.  Above  all,  she  was  not  tragic,  her  niece.  The  girl  had  her  handkerchief 
He  couldn’t  have  stood  that.  out  and  was  letting  it  flutter,  not  as  a 

Somebody  backed  into  him  just  then,  signal  to  any  one  on  the  pier,  because  she 
whirled  round,  and  apologized  irascibly,  as  knew  nobody,  but  as  a  general  farewell  to 
if,  after  all,  it  was  the  Colonel’s  fault  that  the  bright  Genoese  harbor,  and  to  Europe, 
he  happened  to  be  in  the  stranger’s  way,  and — well,  to  pretty  mudi  the  whole  of 
and  then  walked  off  angularly.  It  wasn’t  her  past  life.  What  was  beginning  to  hap*- 
often  that  p>eople  took  that  tone  with  the  pen  now  was  something  new.  At  least. 
Colonel — let  alone  whipper-snappers  of  half  that  was  the  way  the  Colonel’s  wife  inter- 
his  age.  preted  it. 

“I  wonder  who  he  is,”  said  his  wife.  “He  “I  confess  I  don’t  see,  quite,  what  you’re 
looks  like  somebody.”  getting  at,”  said  the  Colonel.  “About 

The  Colonel  grumbled  that  he  acted  like  Cynthia.  I  suppose  she  stUl  feels  her 
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father’s  death  more  or  less,  but  you  say 
yourself  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  her.  Certainly  she 
doesn’t  look  heartbroken.  And  healthy — 
my  word!” 

There  was  a  touch  of  mischief  in  his 
wife’s  sudden  smile.  She  had  caught  the 
faint  tone  of  half-unconscious  resentment 
in  his  words. 

“She  isn’t  your  sort,  exactly,  is  she?” 

“My  sort?”  protested  the  Colonel.  He 
knew  wkat  she  meant  well  enough,  but  he 
wasn’t  going  to  admit  it. 

“She  isn’t  a  bit — cuddly.  She  won’t 
have  to  be  scolded  for  not  wearing  rub¬ 
bers.  Nor  keep  any  one  running  after 
wraps  and  fans  and  handkerchiefs.” 

She  explained  with  a  lucidity  to  which 
memories  of  the  little  light-opera  singer  lent 
a  toudi  of  enthusiasm.  In  a  moment, 
though,  her  hand  slipped  through  his  arm 
again,  and  pressed  it  appealingly.  “But,  oh, 
Fred,  she  is  a  dear.  And  we  will  give  her 
a  go^  time,  won’t  we?  Because  she  has 
got  it  coining  to  her.” 

“You’re  right  about  that,  anyway,”  said 
the  Colonel.  “Randolph  Stoddard  was  a 
great  man,  I  suppose,  but  to  live  with 
him  .  .  .”  He  finished  the  sentexioc  with  a 
grunt. 

Whether  Randolph  Stoddard  was  a  great 
man  or  not,  history  will  have  to  decide. 
People  will  go  on  speaking  of  him  for  the 
next  few  years,  anyway,  as  a  great  editor. 
He  outlived  his  generation,  rather,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  end  the  current,  motive  ideas  of 
the  day  didn’t  do  much  more  than  irritate 
him.  So  that  in  his  later  years  he  wrote 
with  almost  pme  add.  The  years  that 
Cynthia  remembered  best,  the  last  ten  or  a 
dozen,  were  years  of  rancorous  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  bitter  enmities. 

He  was  witty  to  the  end.  A  scholar,  of 
course,  and  one — so  he  prided  himself — 
who  knew  how  to  live,  how  to  talk,  how  to 
order  a  dinner.  He  attracted  a  cirde  of 
distinguished  people,  of  the  sort  who  did 
not  as  a  rule  put  thdr  distinction  to  the 
test  of  any  very  vital,  vulgar  achievement. 
To  the  precious,  the  fastidious,  and  the 
superior,  his  word  will  be  gospel  for  a  long 
time. 

People  of  this  sort  sometimes  told  Cyn¬ 
thia  how  wonderfully  fortunate  she  was  to 
have  a  man  like  that  for  a  father.  She  used 
to  smile  in  her  quiet  way,  and  say  she  knew 
that.  Indeed,  in  her  mind  she  hardly  dis¬ 


sented  from  it;  and  if  any  youthful,  joy- 
loving  impulse  sometimes  put  up  a  protest, 
she  always  managed  to  strangle  it  l^fore  it 
became  quite  articulate. 

Those  famous  little  Sunday  night  sup¬ 
pers,  which  were  such  wonderful  occasions 
for  Stoddard’s  guests,  the  girl  used  to  sit 
through  with  a  tense  alertness,  and  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  with  a  downright  terror  that 
never  showed  in  her  eyes,  planning,  watch¬ 
ing,  maneuvering  that  nothing  should  go 
wrong. 

She  was  all  he  had.  She  represented  his 
one  human  relationship — if  you  could  call 
it  human.  She  was  mother  more  than 
daughter;  she  was  secretary,  nurse,  and 
doctor,  and  often,  after  one  of  his  vitriolic 
domestic  explosions,  cook  and  housemaid. 

It  was  partly  her  own  fault;  she  did  it  so 
well.  Stoddard  never  realiz^, ,  probably, 
what  a  tyrant  he  had  become.  Even  the 
gill  didn’t  realize  it.  The  Colonel’s  wife 
did.  Her  sister  had-  married  Stoddard  and 
died  of  the  experience  years  before.  But  it 
would  have  t^en  even  more  courage  than 
she  possessed  to  interfere.  After  all,  what 
good  would  it  do  to  tell  Randolph  Stod¬ 
dard  that  he  was  an  irresponsible  hyperaes- 
thesiac  who  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  a  sani¬ 
tarium  where  he  could  exercise  hU  tyrannies 
on  some  one  besides  his  own  daughter?  It 
would  only  have  made  her  two  enemies. 

But  Sti^dard  was  dead  now  and  buried 
with  an  honored  name.  And  the  girl  was 
free.  He  had  left  her  a  competent  fortune, 
aiul  if  the  Colonel’s  wife  could  have  her 
way,  C3mthia  should  now  begin  making  up 
arrears.  No  responsibilities  and  plenty  of 
fun  was  her  aunt’s  prescription. 

“Healthy!”  she  murmured  after  a  little 
silence,  quoting  the  Colonel  scornfully. 
“Of  course  she’s  healthy.  She  had  to  be. 
I  don’t  believe  she’s  dared  to  have  a  head¬ 
ache  since  she  was  fifteen.  Or  a  good  cry. 
Well,  she  shall  have  ’em  now  whenever  she 
feels  like  it.” 

“Queer  amusements,”  her  husband  com¬ 
mented.  “I  never  looked  at  them  in  that 
light  before.” 

“I’m  glad,  for  her,  you  got  that  staff  de¬ 
tail,  instead  erf  the  post  in  the  Moro  Prov¬ 
ince.  There’ll  be  the  hops  at  McKinley 
and  the  ix)lo  to  watch  afternoons  and  about 
a  dozen  nice  boys  ready  to  fall  in  love  with 
her.  And  then  Baguio  in  the  hot  weather 
when  the  General  goes  up,  and  golf  and 
tennis  and  rides  a^  more  nice  boys  to 
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flirt  with;  and  not  a  thing  under  the  canopy 
for  her  to  worry  her  head  about.  I  wish 
you’d  flirt  with  her  a  little  yourself;  make 
a  sort  of  pet  of  her.  Perhaps  she’d  take  to 


it  more  easily  if  you  got  her  started.  Be¬ 
cause,  really,  you  can  do  it  so  much  better 
than  any  of  those  boys.” 

“I’ve  never  heard  you  talk  so  much 


"l  THINK  it’s  likely  TO 
WHISTLE  AGAIN  IN  A  MIN¬ 
UTE,  AND  it’s  almost  EX¬ 
ACTLY  BEHIND  YOU.” 
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nonsense  in  one  morning  before,”  said  the 
Colonel.  But  he  smiled  just  the  same. 

“There!”  she  cried.  “Don’t  you  see  the 
look  I  mean?  She  hardly  knows  she’s  out 
of  the  cage  yet;  doesn’t  quite  dare  believe 
it.  And  yet — wistful  for  joy!” 

It  wasn’t  a  bad  interpretation,  as  such 
things  go,  but  it  left  out  of  account  some¬ 
thing  her  aunt  didn’t  know  Cynthia  pos¬ 
sessed — the  antiseptic  sense  of  humor. 
Two  or  three  times  while  she  lounged  there 
at  the  rail  she  had  stirred  imeasily  under 
the  promptings  of  a  habitual  instinct  to 
look  after  de^-chairs  or  rugs  or  beef-tea 
for  somebody.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  started  a  sea  voyage  without  that 
routine  of  duties.  Even  on  the  trip  just 
completed  she  had  found  a  badly  frighten¬ 
ed,  very  sick  old  lady  on  the  way  over  to 
join  her  artist  son  in  Rome,  and  had  nursed 
and  encouraged  and  amus^  her  ever  since 
the  second  day  out. 

Her  smile  now  reflected,  for  one  thing, 
the  consciousness  of  what  her  aunt  and  the 
Colonel  would  think  of  that  performance  if 
they  knew.  She  wouldn’t  1^  them  know; 
and  she  would  try  to  reform.  She  shouldn’t 
have  hired  that  cab  yesterday,  for  one 
thing,  though  it  was  obvious  that  the 
Colond  might  have  gone  on  clearing  his 
throat  and  looking  important  for  ten  min¬ 
utes  without  getting  results.  She’d  begin 
to  be  ladylike,  if  ^e  could,  and  a  li&e 
helpless;  cultivate  a  habit  of  being  late  to 
places,  and  try  not  to  refuse  arms  that  were 
offered  to  help  her  up  a  six-inch  step.  She 
smiled  at  that,  too.  It  would  seem  queer. 

But  it  might  be  rather  nice  for  a  while. 
Certainly  it  was  pleasant  now  to  lounge 
here  by  the  rail  perfectly  unconcern^ 
whether  the  sun  mightn’t  be  getting  too 
hot  for  somebody,  or  whether  .  .  . 

The  siren  went  off  just  then  in  a  four- 
octave  combination  of  shriek  and  howl.  To 
her  perfectly  tuned  nerves  the  shock  (rf  it 
was  almost  pleasurable,  like  the  first  sponge¬ 
ful  of  cold  water  you  turn  down  3rour  back 
in  the  morning.  She  met  it  with  a  gasp 
and  then  vith  a  broadening  of  her  s^e. 
But  the  man  next  her  at  the  rail,  a  couple 
of  paces  away,  perhaps,  made  a  little  noise 
in  his  throat,  flushed,  and  then  bqi;an  turn¬ 
ing  pale.  She  had  been  aware  of  him  in 
her  neighborhood  ever  since  they  cast  off, 
a  sort  of  tension  about  him  making  him 
stand  out  among  the  lounging  crowd.  He 
stood  holding  tight  to  the  rail  for  a  minute 


or  two,  getting  whiter  all  the  time,  then 
turned  away  rather  clumsily  and  made  for 
a  chair,  dropped  limply  into  it,  and  began 
wiping  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief. 

Cynthia  glanced  up  at  the  brazen  cylin¬ 
der  that  was  responsible.  It  and  its  victim 
w’ere  hardly  twenty  feet  apart.  A  memory 
from  a  former  voyage  came  back  to  her. 

She  left  the  rail  as  if  to  join  her  uncle  and  \ 
aunt,  but  she  paused  an  instant  before  the 
stranger  in  the  chair.  t 

“I  think  it’s  likely  to  wlustle  again  in  a  i 
minute  or  two,”  she  said.  “And  it’s  al-  f 
most  exactly  behind  you.” 

His  face  had  tightened  when  he  saw  she 
meant  to  speak  to  him,  but  relaxed  again 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  When  he  caught 
her  import,  though,  he  started  to  his  feet, 
glanced  around  behind  him,  and  fairly  fled 
forward.  She  got  the  impression  that  he 
mumbled  some  sort  of  thanks  as  he  went, 
but  couldn’t  be  sure. 

“I’ve  thought  who  he  is  now,”  said  her 
aimt  as  Cynthia  came  up  to  them.  “He’s 
Cuthbert  Rhodes,  the  prize  grand-opera  | 
man.  Isn’t  that  right?  But  I  didn’t  know  I 
you  knew  him.”  " 

“I  don’t,”  said  Cynthia. 

She  cau^  a  look  of  surprise  from  both 
of  them,  bought  she  would  explain,  then  i 
smiled  instead  at  the  maternal  impulse 
which  had  silenced  her.  She  knew  well  1 
enough  what  the  Colonel  would  think  of  a 
man  who  had  to  be  protected  from  the  | 
noise  of  a  steam  whistle,  and  from  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  that  opinion  she  sheltered  the 
stranger.  The  second  blast,  which  she  had 
anticipated,  went  off  just  then,  and  before  ^ 
speech  had  become  possible  again  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  saying  something  eiqplanatory  had 
passed. 

The  diversion  was  created  by  a  tall,  loose-  | 
ly  built  young  Englislunan  in  a  tight  coat, 
who  bo\^  to  her  aunt  as  if  he  meant  to 
stop  and  talk,  and  then  changed  his  mina. 
Cynthia  looked  after  him  in  unaffected  ad¬ 
miration,  and  under  cover  of  it  caught  a  j 
glance  interchanged  between  her  aunt  and 
the  C(flond. 

“Weren’t  you  two  dears,”  she  said,  “to 
get  acquainted  with  anybody  as  good-look¬ 
ing  as  that,  right  at  the  b^inning  of  the 
voyage!  I  hope  he  isn’t  lea\’Tng  at  Port 
Said.” 

“All  the  way  to  Hongkong,”  said  the 
Colonel.  “Fine  chap.  Captain  Peyden- 
Craik — captain  in  the  Coldstreams.  Met 


"that,”  said  hek  aunt  to  the 

CAPTAIN,  "IS  CUTHBERT  RHODES, 
THE  COMPOSER.” 


him  coining  down  from  London.  You  won’t 
mind  if  he  sits  with  us?  He  ^ke  of  it.” 

“He’ll  be  company  for  the  Colonel,”  said 
his  wife,  so  transparently  that  Cynthia  had 
to  bite  down  a  smile. 

“Mindl”  she  cried.  “Won’t  every  other 
girl  on  board  be  envious!” 

They  made  the  best  of  this  response,  but 
she  could  feel  that  it  hadn’t  altogether  sat¬ 
isfied  them.  She  should  have  been  less 
outspoken  and  more  deq)ly  concerned. 
And  she  shouldn’t  have  seen  through  her 
aunt. 

She  didn’t  meet  Captain  Peyden-Craik 
until  dinner,  the  first  meal  on  board  at 
which  they  seated  themselves  according  to 
the  second  steward’s  plan.  And  her  atten¬ 
tion,  at  the  moment  of  this  event,  was 
somewhat  distracted  by  the  appearance  in 
the  aisle  of  the  other  man,  the  one  she  had 
saved  from  the  whistle.  He  came  blunder¬ 
ing  along,  in  his  ill-fitting  dinner  coat,  stop- 
p>ed,  looking  rather  lost,  met  her  eye,  and 
asked  her  vaguely  where  table  eight  was. 
She  told  him  this  was  it,  and  he  sat  down, 
rather  precipitately,  in  a  seat  near  the  end 


of  the  table.  Then  she  heard  a  whispered 
but  heartfelt  “Damn”  from  the  Colonel,  and 
promptly  devoted  herself  to  the  ornamental 
and  perfectly  Intimate  acquaintance  he 
was  presenting  to  her.  She  didn’t  meet 
Rhodes’s  eye  again  imtil  the  salad,  when  she 
divined  that  he  wanted  the  red  pepper  and 
passed  it  to  him.  He  looked  grateful,  she 
thought,  but  didn’t  say  anytl^g,  and  al¬ 
most  immediately  thereafter  left  the  table. 

“That,”  said  her  aimt  to  the  Captain, 
“is  Cuthbert  Rhodes,  the  compxiser.” 

A  stout  lady  sitting  beside  the  now  va¬ 
cant  chair  drew  herself  up  and  said,  “Ohl 
Oh,  indeed,”  with  clumsily  burlesqued  awe. 
No  one  else  made  any  comment,  but  the 
feeling  all  aroimd  the  table  seemed  to  be 
that  if  his  music  had  no  more  charms  than 
his  person  it  could  easily  be  dispensed 
with. 

Cynthia  had  been  thinking.  “Are  you 
sure  he’s  the  man,”  she  asked  “who’s  just 
written  that  new  opera,  ‘Florida?’  Because 
that  wasn’t  to  be  put  on  until  last  week. 
You’d  think  he’d  have  been  there  to  see  it.” 

Her  aunt  said  she  was  sure,  and  the 
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Colonel  observed  that  if  the  new  opera  was 
anything  like  most  of  the  modem  music 
he  had  heard  he  thought  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  composer 
should  have  tried  to  get  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  before  it  was  turned  loose. 

Captain  Peyden-Craik  laughed  at  the 
joke,  as  such,  but  agreed  with  Cynthia  that 
it  was  very  bad  luck,  if  he  were  really  the 
man  who  had  written  the  op>era,  to  have  to 
miss  its  premitre. 

Certainly  Captain  Peyden-Craik 'came  up 
to  specifications,  as  conspicuously  as  the 
composer  failed  to.  He  was  all  that  the 
palpitating  reader  of  Ouida  could  hope  from 
a  guardsman.  He  could  have  gone  to  a 
fancy-dress  ball  as  Apollo  without  looking 
ridioilous;  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger  tips, 
who  took  his  aristocracy  so  confidently  for 
granted  that  his  manners  were  easy  as  an 
old  glove;  witty  enough  to  be  amusing 
without  being  tiresome.  And  above  all, 
wholesome  and  chivalrous  and  sentimental 
and  totally  inaccessible  to  ideas. 

That  was  Cynthia’s  analysis,  which  she 
confided,  with  some  eliminations,  to  her 
aunt.  She  liked  the  Captain,  oh,  really, 
very  much.  She  even  enjoyed  flirting  with 
him,  though  in  the  secrecy  of  her  own 
thoughts  she  compared  it  to  going  out  to 
Coney  Island  and  sliding  down  the  chutes 
and  eating  popcorn  bads.  She  had  had 
neither  inclination  nor  opportunity  to  play 
that  game  very  often;  her  experience  was 
as  liimted  as  ^e  Captain’s  was  immense, 
and  yet  she  recognized  and  smiled  over  his 
preliminaries  as  confidently  as  over  her 
father’s  disguised  Ruy  Lopez  with  which  he 
always  had  expected  to  beat  her  at  chess. 
They  were  very  drciunspect  and  deliberate, 
those  preliminary  moves  of  the  Captain’s, 
timed,  she  gues^,  like  a  skilful  pianist’s 
d)mamics,  to  the  length  of  the  passage.  It 
wasn’t  imtil  they  had  left  the  Egyptian 
contingent  behind  at  Port  Said  that  it  real¬ 
ly  became  recognizable  to  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers  as  a  flirtation  at  all. 

They  went  ashore  themselves  at  Port 
Said,  she  and  the  Colonel  and  the  Captain, 
caught  the  early  train  to  Cairo  and  the 
night  train  to  Suez,  where  they  joined  the 
ship  again  at  three  in  the  morning. 

The  Colonel  made  an  admirable  chap¬ 
eron.  He  stayed  behind  at  Shepards,  and 
let  them  go  on  to  the  Pyramids  by  them¬ 
selves.  And,  as  he  frankly  slept  all  the 
way  to  Suez  and  while  they  waited  there 


on  the  little  tender  that  was  to  take  them 
out  to  the  ship,  the  Captain  had  ample  op¬ 
portunity,  as  well  as  romantic  aid  from  the 
Egyptian  moon.  He  told  her  a  touching 
story  of  a  girl  “back  home”  who  had  blight¬ 
ed  his  life,  and  dilated  upon  his  need  of 
sympathetic  understanding  and  her  power 
of  giving  it,  and  he  talk^  poetically  be¬ 
sides  about  Cleopatra  and  the  permanence 
of  the  Pyramids  and  the  silver  of  the 
moonlight  upon  the  white  Egyptian  sand. 

He  created  an  atmosphere,  too,  in  doing 
it.  It  wasn’t  a  bit  ridiculous.  Even  the 
Colonel  caught  a  touch  of  it  at  second  hand, 
when,  with  very  bright  eyes  and  a  little 
thrill  in  her  voice,  she  thanked  him  for  so 
wonderful  a  day.  He  told  about  it  to  his 
wife,  who  had  waked  up  to  hear  his  report 
of  the  day’s  adventures. 

They  were  both  very  well  pleased.  Oh, 
of  course,  it  couldn’t  amount  to  anything 
serious!  But  they  agreed  that  it  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  sort  of  thing  Cynthia  needed. 

They’d  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  as¬ 
tonished,  to  say  nothing  of  their  other  emo¬ 
tions,  if  they  could  have  known  what  Cyn¬ 
thia  was  really  thinking  about  when  she 
went  to  bed. 

At  the  head  of  the  ship’s  accommoda¬ 
tion  ladder,  as  they  clambered  aboard,  she 
and  the  Captain  and  the  Colonel,  they  had 
encoimtered — at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  mind  you — the  composer.  He  was 
fully  dressed,  not  having  been  to  bed  at 
all,  apparently,  and  he  had,  even  in  the 
dark,  a  haggard  look  of  anxiety.  He  had 
stood  there  at  the  rail  until  she  reached  the 
deck,  peered  rather  deliberately  into  her 
face,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  beyond  a  doubt 
of  her  identity,  and  then.  Math  no  word  at 
all  but  an  abrupt  “good  night,”  walked  off 
and  disappeared  into  the  main  companion- 
way. 

A  man,  Cynthia  reflected,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  suffer^  a  nervous  collapse,  and  had 
been  sent  to  sea  because  of  a  weak  heart, 
oughtn’t  to  do  things  like  that.  He  looked 
sick,  too.  She  wondered  if  the  intense  heat 
of  the  Red  Sea  wasn’t  going  to  be  bad  for 
him. 

East  of  Suez  a  remarkable  change  al¬ 
ways  takes  place  among  the  passengers. 
The  remnant,  after  the  Egyptian  tripjjers 
have  left,  regard  each  other  as  really  serious 
travelers.  A  strong  freemasonry  appears 
among  them.  A  few  undesirables  remain, 
of  course.  But  these  are  fenced  off  behind 
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an  invisible  barrier,  and  their  very  unde¬ 
sirability  strengthens  the  bond  among  the 
others.  Announcements  appear  mysteri¬ 
ously  on  the  companionway  bulletin  of 
sports,  half-crown  pools,  and  dances.  And 
generally,  before  you  are  out  of  the  Red 
Sea,  preparations  are  in  full  swing  for  a 
fancy  ball.  People  call  each  other  frankly 
by  name  and  make  plans  for  long  visits  to 
each  other  when  they  are  home  again. 

The  revolution  brought  out  the  Captain 
in  all  his  glory.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
sports  committee.  He  was  Lady  Mary 
Halford’s  chief  executive  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  progressive  bridge  toiumament, 
and  he  easily  won  the  first  prize  at  the  fancy 
ball  by  appearing  as  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
in  a  Higbiand  costume,  made  up,  except  for 
his  red  uniform  coat,  of  a  kilted  bath-towel, 
a  big  sponge  with  three  shaving-brushes 
pendent  from  it,  and  other  accessories  of 
what  the  English  have  made  their  daily 
sacrificial  rite. 

“A  fine,  clean  chap,”  commented  the 
Colonel  confidentially  to  Cynthia.  “He’s 
up  every  morning  at  seven,  takes  an  hour’s 
solid  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  and  out  on 
deck,  and  he  comes  down  to  breakfast  be¬ 
fore  the  trumpet’s  done  blowing,  ready  for 
his  porridge  and  fish  and  bacon  and  mar¬ 
malade,  as  if  the  tropics  didn’t  exbt.” 

“It  must  be  a  spectacle  worth  attending,” 
said  Cynthia. 

“How'  does  it  happen,”  asked  the  Colo¬ 
nel — and  perhaps  this  was  what  he  had 
been  getting  at — “that  you  never  attend  it 
yourself?  We  hear  you  stirring  ever  so 
early.  But  you  never  get  into  the  dining 
saloon  until  the  last  squeak.” 

The  nonchalance  of  Cynthia’s  answer 
satisfied  the  Colonel,  though  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  have  gone  down  quite  so  well 
with  his  wife.  “Oh,”  she  said,  “it  breaks 
up  the  day  better  to  start  late.  I  always 
dawdle  as  much  as  possible.” 

But  the  Colonel’s  wife  had  that  morning 
noted  that  one  p>assenger  was  a  little  later 
than  Cynthia.  This  was  Cuthbert  Rhodes, 
the  composer.  Indeed,  she  thought,  if  Cyn¬ 
thia  hadn’t  been  already  inside,  conversing 
cheerfully  with  the  second  steward,  it  was 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Rhodes  would  have  got  any 
breakfast  at  all. 

Even  she  was  far  from  suspecting  the 
whole  truth,  which  was  that  these  two 
breakfasted  together  as  r^ularly  as  the 
Captain  took  his  exercises;  that  the  per¬ 


suasiveness  of  Cynthia’s  bright  eyes  and 
her  good-humored,  albeit  rather  complex, 
smile  procured  fre^-made  tea  for  the  com¬ 
poser  at  the  very  moment  when  the  kitchens 
were  supposed  to  close.  More,  that  under 
the  same  persuasion  the  comp>oser  drank 
his  tea  and  ate  his  egg,  instead  of  pushing 
them  fretfully  away  on  the  plea  that  the 
weather  was  too  hot  for  breakfasting. 

Ordinarily  they  didn’t  talk  much.  But 
on  this  particular  morning,  when  the  eye 
of  the  Colonel’s  wife  had  noted  them 
there,  there  had  been  a  conversation  of 
some  moment. 

“They  say,”  observed  Cynthia,  “that  we 
shall  get  to  Aden  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  sail  again  at  seven.  That 
means  we  can’t  go  ashore.  I’m  disap>- 
pointed.” 

“I’m  not,”  said  the  composer. 

Cynthia  leaned  her  chin  on  her  knuckles 
and  smiled  at  him.  “I  wonder  what  you 
mean.  Not  to  be  just  plain  rude,  of  course. 
But  what  else?” 

The  comf)oser  laid  down  his  egg-spoon 
and  clasped  his  hands  under  the  table.  A 
slow  flu^  came  up  into  his  face. 

“No,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  mean  it  that 
way.” 

“Well,  then,  why  are  you  glad  that  I 
can’t  go  ashore  at  Aden?” 

“I  was  afraid  you’d  miss  the  boat  the 
other  time  at  Suez.  I  stayed  up.  I  had  a 
bag  packed.” 

“You  had  a  bag.  .  .  1”  Cynthia  began,  and 
then  she  gave  a  little  gaq)  and  straightened 
up,  lowered  her  han^,  and  clasped  them 
t^ht  in  her  lap. 

For  a  good  ten  seconds  the  two  sat  look¬ 
ing  at  eadi  other.  “You  don’t  mean — I — I 
d-don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

He  wasn’t  the  stage  manager  the  Cap¬ 
tain  was.  He  had  no  moon,  nor  silver 
sands,  nor  the  imending  depths  of  night’s 
silence  at  sea  to  help  him  carry  out  his 
effects.  Instead,  there  was  the  clatter  of 
the  imF>atient  stewards,  the  unlovely  ex¬ 
panse  of  deserted  breakkst  tables,  and  be¬ 
fore  him  a  cold,  half-eaten  egg. 

“  I  was  ready  to  go  ashore,”  he  said,  “  at 
the  last  minute,  if  you  didn’t  come.” 

“  But — but — ”  she  began  in  protest,  and 
then  could  think  of  no  way  of  going  on. 

“I  mean,”  he  said  deliberately,  almost 
contentiously,  “that  I  thought  I  couldn’t 
stand  this  horrible  ship  and  these  detestable 
pe<^le  if  you  weren’t  here.” 
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“It’s  not  a  horrible  ship.”  That  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  she  had  to  say 
something,  and  she  made  her  manner  as 
argumentative  as  his  own.  “And  the  people 
are  not  detestable.  Oh,  there  are  a  few 
that  you  have  to  treat  rather  as  jokes. 
But  the  rest  are  as  likable  a  lot  as  you’re 
apt  to  find.” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  that's  true,”  he  assented 
grudgingly. 

He  said  nothing  more,  so  she  had  to  go 
on  again.  “And  an)rway,  I  don’t  know 
what  I  do  to — make  any  difference.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  do,”  he  said  curtly. 
“As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  wouldn’t  have  to 
do  anything.” 

She  smil^.  Perhaps  over  a  contrast  that 
had  suddenly  suggested  itself. 

He  impatiently  pushed  his  egg  to  a  hov¬ 
ering  steward  and  went  on.  Not  curtly 
now,  but  thoughtfully,  feeling  for  his  words. 

“You’ve  never  had  a  bad  smash-up  in  all 
your  life,  have  you?  Never  even  felt  the 
terror  that  you  might.  It’s  the  most  af>- 
palling  of  all  terrors — to  any  one  like  me. 
Think  what  I  am!  A  man  with  one  special 


Her  body  had  relaxed  a  little — her  hands 
were  lying  out  in  front  of  her  on  the  table 
again.  She  was  looking  at  him  gravely,  but 
without  commiseration  —  wi^  almost  a 
smile.  And  now,  when  he  paused,  she  did 
not  speak — simply  gave  him  a  matter-of-fact 
nod  of  comprehension. 

“You  wonder!”  he  said.  “Why  aren’t 
you  revolted — contemptuous?  You’re  the 
most  perfectly  tuned  tMng,  I  believe,  in  the 
world.” 

Now  she  frowned.  “Contemptuous?” 

“Yes.  Why  not?  What’s  a  man  sup¬ 
posed  to  be?  Strong — steady — hard — ^in¬ 
different  to  pain  and  racket  and  confusion. 
And  I — But  some  way,  you’re  not  con¬ 
temptuous.  In  some  perfectly  miraculous 
way,  you  can  understand  a  thing  you’ve 
never  felt — a  thing  that  has  never,  even 
remotely,  touched  you.  Do  you  know  what 
I  thought  when  I  first  saw  you?  Oh,  long 
before  you  warned  me  about  the  whistle.  I 
thought,  if  I  can  keep  her  in  sight  I  can 
manage  to  hang  on.  I  don’t  know  why  I 
thought  that.  It  was  just  an  instinct,  until 
you  came  and  spoke  to  me.  And  then  I 


‘‘do  you  know  what  I  THOUGHT  WHEN  I  FIRST  SAW  YOU?  I  THOUGHT, 
IF  I  CAN  KEEP  HER  IN  SIGHT  I  CAN  MANAGE  TO  HANG  ON.” 


talent  that  I  don’t  understand.  All  that 
makes  the  difference  between  me  and  some 
poor  simpleton  they  hire  a  keeper  for  is — 
oh,  a  matter  of  blood  pressures  and  mo¬ 
lecular  arrangements  in  some  little  kink  in 
my  brain.  And  sometimes  I  think  I’m  slip¬ 
ping — think  I  feel  something  giving  way, 
and  that  to-morrow  morning  they  may  be 
feeding  me  with  a  spoon — and  I  not  know.” 


knew  you  understood.  I  didn’t  know  you 
could  understand  without  condescension, 
or  pity,  or  contempt,  xmtil  I  felt,  at  dinner 
that  night,  that  you  hadn’t  told  the  others 
about  it.” 

The  waiting  steward  had  got  to  the 
bursting  point.  His  white-clad  sleeve 
reached  in  between  them,  and  he  began 
rattling  up  the  silver. 
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“Will  you  bring  me  a  pint  of  Apollinaris, 
please?”  said  Cynthia  politely. 

The  devastating  arm  was  withdrawn. 

When  she  could  see  the  composer’s  face 
again,  he  was  smiling.  “You  don’t  want 
any  Apollinaris,”  he  said. 

She  smiled  too.  “You’re  pretty  good  at 
understanding,  yourself.” 

“You  asked  me  what  you  did  to  make 
the  difference.  Why,  t^gs  like  that — 
dozens  of  things.  When  this  fat  horror  who 
sits  next  to  me  tries  to  tell  me  how  she 
adores  Wagner,  you  give  the  subject  a  turn 
— take  it  away  from  her.  When  that  thin 
girl  with  adenoids  was  tapping  on  the  deck 
with  the  foot-rest  to  her  steamer  chair,  you 
took  her  for  a  walk.  When  they  were  driv¬ 
ing  me  nearly  mad,  trying  to  get  me  to 
play  at  the  sWp’s  concert,  you  trotted  out 
your  beautiful  Captain  and  made  him  sing 
‘Mandalay,  so  that  I  could  escape.  You 
even  let  me  out  of  playing  his  accompani¬ 
ment  by  doing  it  yourself — ^though  I  know 
you  didn’t  want  to,  because  you  play 
badly.” 

Cynthia  smiled  at  that,  but  rather  tremu¬ 
lously. 

“Those  are  some  of  the  things  you’ve 
done,”  he  concluded. 

“Tremendous  things  to  do,  weren’t 
they?”  She  said  it  with  the  best  imitation 
of  mockery  she  could  muster. 

But  he  ignored  the  tone.  “Yes.  Won¬ 
derful  things.  But  there’s  this  much  more. 
You  didn’t  do  them  for  me.” 

“Not  for  you?”  Her  frown  came  again. 
“For  whom,  then?” 

“Not  for  any  one  else.  I  don’t  mean 
that.  But  only  for  me  because  I  happ>ened 
to  be  somebody — ^in  need.  You’d  have  done 
them  for  any  one  else  who  needed  them.” 
Now  he  looked  up  at  her  and  spoke  rather 
deliberately.  “I  want  you  to  be  sure  I 
understand  that.” 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Then,  “Why?” 
asked  Cynthia.  “Why  do  you  want  me  to 
be  so  sure?” 

Rhodes  flushed  again.  “You  don’t  owe 
me  anything.  The  things  you  did  were 
just  acts  of  grace.  They  don’t — establish  a 
claim  on  you.  I  don’t  want  you  to  feel  a 
single  misgiving,  if  anything  happens  to 
make  a  difference.  To  you,  I  mean.” 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.  “What 
should  happen?”  she  asked. 

“Because,  just  the  memory  help>s,”  he 
went  on,  without  answering.  “Thinking 


about  you  helps,  and  I  can  go  on  doing 
that,  anyway.” 

“What  should  happen?”  she  repeated. 

He  was  painfully  embarrassed  now.  “I 
was  up  on  the  boat  deck  last  night — on  the 
seaward  side  of  one  of  the  boats,  where 
there  isn’t  any  rail.  It  seems  to  bring  it 
all  so  much  nearer  when  there’s  nothing 
between.  I  was  there  when  you  and  the 
Captain  came  up.” 

It  was  her  turn  to  flush. 

Presently  he  went  on:  “I  didn’t 'mean  to 
listen,  nor  to  look,  at  first.  Just  stayed 
on  because  I  felt  foolish  about  crawUng  out 
through  the  ropes.  But,  somehow,  I  can’t 
help  being  glad  I  did.  I  think — I  think  if 
I  could  remember  the  pressure  of  your 
hands,  like  that,  just  once  on  me,  that  I 
could  go  on — through  anything.” 

She  gave  a  little  gasp.  “But,”  she  began 
“ — but  that  was  only  .  .  .” 

The  steward  came  back  then  with  the 
Ap>ollinaris. 

“Go  up  to  the  lounge,”  she  said  quietly. 
“You’ll  have  it  all  to  yourself,  so  you  can 
play  the  piano.  They’ll  all  be  watching 
the  potato  race  and  the  bolster  fight  two 
decks  down.” 

The  Colonel’s  wife  stepped  back  from  the 
rail,  and  her  action  drew  the  Colonel  after 
her.  The  spectacle  of  the  dty  of  Hong¬ 
kong,  clinging  to  the  side  of  that  unbeliev¬ 
able  hill,  gleaming  in  colors  so  brilliant  that 
the  whole  thing  looked  as  unreal  as  a  fresh¬ 
ly  p>ainted  stage  drop,  had  brought  all  the 
other  passengers  into  a  knot  up  forward. 

“I  want  you  to  look  at  Cynthia,”  said 
the  Colonel’s  wife.  “She’s  a  better  sight 
than  Hongkong.” 

The  Colonel  looked,  as  she  commanded. 
It  was  an  easy  injunction  to  obey. 

“Isn’t  there  a  difference,”  she  went  on, 
“betw'een  now  and  Genoa?  The  trip’s  made 
a  new  girl  of  her.” 

“She  didn’t  need  as  complete  a  job  as 
that,”  said  the  Colonel.  “But  it  is  certainly 
true  she’s  thrived  on  it.  Your  plan  was  a 
fizzle,  though — about  her  and  Peyden- 
Craik.  That  started  out  all  right,  but  some¬ 
thing  happened  to  it.  Well,  I  hope  he’s  en¬ 
joying  himself  in  Singapore.  By  Jove! 
Look  at  her  now!  Think  of  anything  over 
twenty  being  able  to  smile  like  that.” 

She  tum^  and  caught  them  looking  at 
her,  smiled  back  at  them,  and  then,  «ith 
suddenly  formed  decision,  made  her  way 
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out  of  the  little  knot  of  passengers  that 
imprisoned  her,  and,  joining  them,  slipped 
her  hand  through  her  aunt’s  arm. 

“Come  for  a  little  walk  with  me,”  she 
said.  “Just  you, 
this  time.  I’ll  do 
a  round  with  the 
Colonel  later.” 

So  they  walked 
aft  and  around 
the  deck-house  to 
the  uninteresting 
side,  which  they 
had  quite  to 
themselves. 

“We  were  just 
saying,  your 
unde  and  1,”  her 
aunt  b^an,  “how 
much  good  the 
voyage  seems  to 
have  done  you 
and  how  glad  we 
are  that  you  have 
enjoyed  it.” 

“It’s  been,” 
said  Cynthia, 
pausing  and  lean¬ 
ing  her  elbows  on 
the  rail,  “quite 
the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  time  I  evor 
had  in  my  life — 
quite  the  hap¬ 
piest.  And  it’s 
(mly  the  begin- 
ning” 

“WeU,  that’s 
what  we  hope,” 
said  her  aunt,  a 
little  flustered, 
because  Cyn¬ 
thia’s  manner  had 
something  in  it 
that  was  quite 
new.  She  didn’t 
often  deal  in 
superlatives,  except  by  way  of  mockery. 

“Only,  I  want  you  to  \mderstand,”  said 
Cynthia,  “that — ^well,  that  everybody  does 
not  find  happiness  in  the  same  way.  I 
suppose  being  happy  is  really  just  doing 
what  you  can  do  b^t  and  having  it — ap¬ 
preciated.” 

The  Colonel’s  wife  stared  at  her.  This 
was  a  new  Cynthia  with  a  vengeance. 

“It’s  like  the  Colonel,”  the  girl  went  on. 


“He’s  disappointed  because  he’s  got  to  go 
to  Manila  where  lots  of  his  friends  are,  and 
live  in  a  big  house,  with  plenty  of  servants, 
and  everything  comfortable.  What  would 
make  him  happy 
is  that  little  post 
down  in  Min¬ 
danao,  where  it 
rains  once  every 
day  even  in  the 
dry  season,  where 
he  would  have 
charge  of  a  hard, 
dangerous  cam¬ 
paign  against  the 
Moros.  And 
you’re  disap¬ 
pointed  about  it 
yourself,  because 
he  is.” 

The  Colonel’s 
wife  hadn’t  found 
any  words  yet. 
She  just  looked. 

“WeU,”  said 
Cynthia,  “I  sui> 
pose  I’m  a  Uttle 
like  the  Colonel.” 

“Not  happy 
unless  you  can 
fight?”  question¬ 
ed  her  aunt  joc¬ 
ularly. 

Cynthia  as¬ 
sented  with  a 
sober  Uttle  nod. 
“There  will  be 
something  to 
fight.”  And  then 
her  face  lighted 
up  with  a  smUe. 
“I’m  going  to 
marry  Cuthbert 
Rhodes,”  she  said. 

“You’re  going 
to  marry  .  .  .  !” 
“Oh,  not  here 
in  Hongkong,”  said  Cynthia.  “We’re  going 
on  to  Manila  with  you.  That’U  be  like  back 
home.  Then  we’U  go  on.  He’s  got  to  stay 
at  sea  a  year  anyway,  on  account  of  his 
nerves  and  his  heart.” 

“I  don’t  think,”  said  her  aunt  indignant¬ 
ly,  “that  a  man  in  that  condition  had  any 
right  to  ask  you  to  marry  him.” 

“He  didn’t,”  said  Cynthia.  “I  asked 
him.  I  had  to  ask  him  twice.” 


“r  SUPPOSE  BEING  HAPPY  IS  REALLY  JUST 
DOING  WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  BEST  AND  HAVING 
IT— APPRECIATED.  ” 
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m  house  at  Fort  Worth, 

Texas,  they  tried  a  man  for  the 
murder  of  Jennie  Brice,  actress, 
convicted  him,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
hanged.  The  sentence  was  not  commuted; 
the  case  was  not  appiealed;  the  governor 
did  not  pardon  the  murderer.  Yet  to-day 
that  same  man,  imdisguised  and  answering 
to  his  own  name,  walks  the  streets  of  Fort 
Worth,  unmolested,  before  the  very  eyes  of 
the  sheriff. 

He  knows  that  there  is  no  more  chance 
of  his  being  hanged  than  there  is  of  the 
Mississippi’s  drying  up  in  April. 

What  provision  of  the  Texas  criminal 
laws  coimtenances  such  a  case?  None 
that  we  know  of.  Murder  is  murder. 

On  the  bench  at  that  trial  sat  the  Hon. 
Ode  Speer,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  Distinguished  lawyers  con¬ 
ducted  prosecution  and  defense.  Sheriff 
Jim  Wo^s,  who  has  officiated  in  many 
famous  cases,  was  sheriff  at  this  trial.  And 
the  jury  consisted  of  twelve  imdoubtedly 
good  dtizens  and  true. 

Looks  like  a  big  story,  doesn’t  it?  But 


there’s  more  to  it  yet.  A  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  has  not 
only  condoned  the  seeming  perversion  of 
justice,  but  has  awarded  a  prize  of  $500  to 
the  Fort  Worth  court  for  its  excellent  conduct 
of  the  case.  One  member  of  this  committee 
was  Charles  S.  Whitman,  District  Attorney 
of  New  York  City;  the  others  likewise  were 
prominent  New  York  attorneys — Herbert 
Noble,  Esq.,  and  James  B.  Sheehan.  The 
comnuttee  found  that  although  the  Fort 
Worth  court  did  not  hang  the  guilty  man, 
their  intentions  were  go^.  They  could 
do  no  more  than  sentence  him  to  be  hanged. 

You  see,  it  was  a  mock  trial. 

Jennie  Brice,  actress  and  woman  of  fear¬ 
ful  mystery,  originated  in  the  brain  of 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  the  author.  And 
because  the  author  allowed  Jennie  Brice  to 
disappear  imder  thrilling  and  suspidous 
circumstances,  about  150,000  people  all 
over  the  United  States  imdertook  to  prove, 
through  mock  trials,  that  she  either  had 
been  murdered  or  had  not  been  mimdered. 

Everybody’s  originally  bought  “The 
Case  of  Jennie  Brice”  simply  as  a  strikingly 
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clever  detective  story.  But  a  member  of 
the  staff,  reading  an  advance  proof  of  the 
stor>’  on  his  way  from  New  York  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  suddenly  realized  its  mock-trial 
possibilities.  He  saw  that  up  to  the  very 
end  it  was  im{x>ssible  for  the  reader  to  tell 
how  the  mystery  would  unfold;  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  proved  that  the  suspected 
man  had  murdered  Jennie  Brice. 

Frankly,  there  was  a  serious  disagreement 
among  the  staff  as  to  the  advisability  of 
running  a  mock  trial.  Some  contended  that 
the  mock  trial  had  gone  out  of  style  with 
the  horse-car  and  the  competent,  all-round 
“hired  girl.”  Another  predicted  that  the 
advertisements  and  general  camp>aign  would 
fall  flat  and  be  a  sheer  waste  of  money. 

At  the  last  moment,  however,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  give  the  idea  a  try-out.  Arrange¬ 
ments  had  to  be  made  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed.  The  contest  announcement 
was  inserted  in  the  September  Every¬ 
body’s,  then  about  to  go  to  press,  and  pam¬ 
phlets  of  information  were  hurriedly  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  the  queries  with  which  the 
oflBce  was  later  deluged. 

.And  then  the  people  proceeded  to  take 
the  “mock”  out  of  mock  trial. 

Social  and  academic  associations  of  all 
kinds  seized  the  opportunity  for  profitable 
amusement  where  home  talent  could  shine. 
Churches,  clubs,  high  schools,  colleges,  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations  competed  for  the  $ii,- 


540  in  prizes.  Court-houses  were  thrown 
open  to  the  Jennie  Brice  trial.  Many  real 
judges  presided.  Eminent  lawyers  fought 
to  convict  or  to  free  the  susjjected  man .  Life¬ 
long  friends  became  temp>orarily  estranged 
through  prejudice  one  w’ay  or  the  other. 

The  idea,  as  outlined  by  the  mock-trial 
committee,  was  that  the  evidence  in  the 
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case  might  be  drawm  from  the  first  three  yers  seemingly  forgot  it  was  a  mock  trial 

serial  instalments  of  the  story,  and  then,  and  fought  out  the  points  and  wrangled 

before  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  and  over  the  admissibility  of  testimony,  citing 

final  instalment,  in  which  the  author  solved  authorities.” 

the  mystery,  the  trials  were  to  be  held  and  However,  seriousness  didn’t  prevent  fun. 
the  suspected  murderer  cbnN-icted  or  set  Incidental  humor  lightened  nearly  every 

free.  It  was  not  necessary  to  keep  to  the  trial,  and  several  were  purposely  farcical, 

f;  stor>',  however.  New  testimony  might  be  The .  universal  aim,  social  entertainment, 

i  introduced.  was  achieved  to  such  an  extent  that  already 

So  intensely  real  was  the  fiction  that  the  the  trial  committee  has  received  many  re- 

■  majority  of  the  trials  developred  into  serious  quests  for  another  similar  contest,  and  it  is 

tests  of  skill  and  intellect.  High-school  or-  the  present  expectation  that  next  fall  a 

ators  pleaded  with  youthful  jurors  to  convict  story  equally  rich  in  mock-trial  possibilities 

a  human  fiend.  Defending  attorneys  drew  will  be  offered. 

tears  from  the  eyes  of  ^llbound  listeners.  Two  of  the  trials  had  audiences  of  over 
Judges  quelled  uproar  and  fined  wrangling  a  thousand  each,  and  although  one  juiy 

lawyers.  An  extract  from  one  big  trial  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  be  hanged,  while 

shows  the  prevailing  spirit:  “In •five  min-  the  other  acquitted  him,  the  people  in 

utes  after  the  judge  opened  court  the  law-  both  towns  were  so  evenly  divided  in  opin- 
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THE  LOOSE-FITTING  HAT  ON  THE  POLICEMAN  IS  THE  ONLY  DETAIL  OF  THE  TRIAL  AT 
DOUGLAS,  GEORGIA,  THAT  EVEN  SUGGESTS  A  TRAVESTY  ON  REAL  LIFE. 


IN  COMMON  WITH  MANY  OTHER  “JENNIE  BRICE’’  COURTS,  THIS  ONE  AT  WEBSTER  CITY, 
IOWA,  HAD  WOMEN  AS  IMPORTANT  OFFICIALS. 


ion  that  report  says  they  are  still  arguing,  excused — although  all  he  actually  hangs  is 

though  court  closed  on  December  20th.  wall-paper. 

That  pieople  fell  entirely  into  the  spirit  of  Winner  of  the  first  national  prize,  the 
the  thing  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction 'of  Sorosis  Club,  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  earned 

the  contest’s  chief  instigator,  who,  in  com-  the  honor  by  enlisting  the  interest  and  co- 

pany  with  an  associate,  went  over  to  operation  of  practically  the  whole  town. 

Philadelphia,  incognito,  and  attended  a  Their  marvelously  complete  trial  was  pre- 

Jennie  Brice  mock  trial  at  a  certain  church,  sented  to  the  judges  in.  the  form  of  a  print- 

The  two  agreed  that  if  the  participants  had  ed,  illustrated,  handsomely  bound  booklet, 

been  aware  of  their  presence,  they  could  bearing  on  the  cover  a  photograph  of  the 

hardly  have  staged  a  better  trial.  court-house  where  the  trial  was  held. 

The  selection  of  jurors  was  amusing.  Incidentally,  the  Sorosis  Club  is  a  wom- 
One  man  was  excused  on  the  ground  of  in-  an’s  organization. 

sufiicient  intelligence,  as  he  had  never  To  review  the  trials  that  won  the  second 
heard  of  Jennie  Brice  and  never  read  and  third  national  prizes,  and  all  the  state 

Everybody’s.  (He  should  have  received  prizes,  would  make  a  book  of  tense  and 

a  jail  sentence  for  contempt.)  Another  dramatic  reading;  but  we  are  obliged  to 

juror,  when  asked  his  occupation,  replied  pick  merely  a  few  interesting  circumstances 

that  he  was  a  hanger.  He,  too,  was  from  the  whole  number. 
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Hundreds  of  p)eople  got  their  first  inti¬ 
mate  glimpse  of  court  procedure  in  the 
Jennie  Brice  trials.  Young  lawyers-to-be 
put  in  real-life  practise;  judges-in-embr>’o 
assumed  the  wig.  College  law  classes  had 
a  chance — and  took  it — to  put  their  knowl¬ 
edge  actually  to  test. 

A  proof  of  the  admirable  mock-trial  qual¬ 
ities  of  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart’s  storv-  was 
that  in  only  a  very  few  cases  did  the  prose¬ 
cution  or  defense  formulate  a  theory  similar 
to  that  of  the  author.  Possibly  four  or  five 
trials  con\'icted  the  prisoner  on  the  grounds 
of  his  conAuction  in  the  story. 

That  consideration  did  not,  howe\er,  de¬ 
termine  the  ranking  of  contestants.  Some 
did  fine  work  in  one  particular,  some  in  an¬ 
other,  and  every  point  was  considered.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  brilliant  defense  smothered  a 
less  resourceful  prosecution.  Unforeseen 
exndence  was  introduced  at  critical  mo¬ 
ments,  one  prosecution  going  so  far  as  to 
produce  in  court  the  headless  corpse  of 
Jennie  Brice!  We  have  the  photograph, 
which  we  do  not  print  herewith. 

In  several  cases  Jennie  Brice  appeared, 
alive  and  excited,  just  as  the  judge  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  sentence  her  husband  for  cutting 
off  her  head  and  throwing  her  body  into 
the  flooded  river. 

Newsp)ap)er  accounts  figured  prominent¬ 
ly  both  during  the  trials  and  as  exhibits* 
accompanying  the  reports.  An  original 
correspondent  for  a  troop  of  United  States 
cavalry  submitted  a  clever  series  of  pur¬ 
ported  newspjapor  extracts  co\-ering  the  sup¬ 
posed  four-days  trial.  There  was  no  fake 
about  the  trial  itself,  however. 

The  soldiers  carried  things  through  with 
a  rush.  Their  captain  of  the  opposition 
drove  the  defense  to  the  wall  at  the  point 
of  the  intellectual  bayonet,  only  to  be 
routed  at  the  last  moment  by  a  volley  from 
an  une.xp>ected  quarter.  Jennie  charged  in 
and  rattled  off  a  Gatling-gun  e.xplanation 
that  freed  the  prisoner. 

“This  outfit,”  writes  the  soldiers’  corre¬ 
spondent,  “is  quartered  in  an  outlandish 
post  near  the  Mexican  border,  with  little 
to  amuse  the  men,  and  the  affair  aroused 
considerable  interest.  The  Machine-Gun 
Platoon  of  the  regiment  went  in  on  the 
trial  with  us  and  took  a  leading  part.” 

The  astonishing  disappearance  of  Jennie 
Brice  was  announced  to  the  public  in  city, 
town,  and  village  by  circular,  by  advertis¬ 
ing,  by  poster.  Fences  were  covered  with 


flaring  red-lettered  cards  that  urged  every¬ 
one  to  assist  in  solving  the  mystery'.  A 
supposed  likeness  of  the  missing  woman 
was  circulated  in  one  place.  Sheriff’s  pmsses 
were  issued,  real  subpxenas  ser\ed;  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  (who  had  big  business  to  trans¬ 
act)  found  themselves  serving  on  a  criminal 
jury. 

Admission  fees  did  not  prevent  large 
audiences,  and  thus  without  taking  possi¬ 
ble  prizes  into  account  many  a  church 
raised  a  fund  toward  a  new  organ,  and 
many  a  grange  and  brotherhood  added  to 
an  emergency  bank  account. 

.\ttorney  for  the  defense  in  one  trial 
demonstrated  with  a  microscopo  that  the 
suspicious  red  stains  on  the  ropo  in  the 
case  were  not  blood,  but  actor’s,  rouge.  \ 
handwriting  export  e.xamined  the  “papors.” 

\  police  judge  who  strangely  overlooked 
the  advance  notices  became  poeved  when 
he  finally  learned  of  the  approaching  trial 
and  reprimanded  his  subordinates  for  not 
telling  him  sooner  of  the  crime. 

.\ugust  assemblages  of  prominent  poople 
lent  dignity  to  a  great  many'  of  the  trials; 
but  porhaps  Phoenix,  .■\rizona,  carried  off 
that  particular  p)alm.  As  foreman  of  the 
jury  they  had  no  less  a  porsonage  than 
Governor  G.  \V.  P.  Hunt.  On  the  bench, 
the  Hon.  Edward  Kent,  judge  of  the  Sup)erior 
Court  of  the  state,  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Maricopa;  district  attorney,  George  P. 
Ballard,  .Attorney-General  of  .Arizona.  The 
remainder  of  the  cast,  we  are  assured,  con¬ 
sisted  of  almost  equally  well-known  p)eople. 

The  Phoenix  trial  was  purpx)sely  a  sort 
of  pjarody’.  They  mocked  the  trial,  while 
following  regular  procedure.  Hence  such 
testimony  as  follows: 

“John  Bellows,  when  asked  if  the  hair  of 
a  certain  woman' resembled  that  of  Jennie 
Brice,  replied  that  it  looked  like  the  hair 
she  had  on.” 

.Attorney:  “.Are  you  a  single  man?” 

Witness:  “No,  sir.” 

.Attorney:  “Then  what  were  you  doing 
out  at  that  time  of  the  night?” 

Here  k  a  letter  from  a  Michigan  school 
for  the  deaf: 

“The  trial  was  the  most  unique,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  instructive  entertainment  ever 
seen  in  Flint.  All  of  the  p>articip>ants  de- 
ser\-e  praise,  but  the  court  stenographer 
should  be  granted  a  medal.  To  keep  one’s 
eyes  on  a  sp)eaker  and  take  down  ev'ery 
word  he  says  is  a  difficult  task  under  any 
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circumstances,  but  when  the  speaker  uses 
the  sign-language,  a  form  of  silent  short¬ 
hand,  the  task  becomes  herculean.” 

That  trial  was  witnessed  by  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  people,  three  hundred 
and  ten  of  them  deaf  students. 

People  in  small  isolated  communities  in 
the  sparsely  populated  parts  of  the  country 
drove  or  walked  miles  to  read  the  few  copies 
of  Everybody’s  brought  to  them  by  a  lag¬ 
gard  mail  service.  Villages  from  twenty  to 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  railroad  staged 
creditable  trials. 

Intense  originality  culminated  at  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa,  when  the  bloodhound  of  fearful 
infallibility  tracked  the  escap)ed  prisoner 
through  town  and  cornered  him  for  the 
sheriff.  And  the  bloodhound  incident  was 
only  a  preliminary  to  the  trial  itself.  A 
quotation  from  the  Waterloo  Evening  Lead¬ 
er  tells  the  thrilling  tale: 

“Ladley  (the  supposed  murderer),  with 
unusual  audacity,  visited  the  office  of  the 
sheriff,  where  for  several  moments  he  sat 
calmly  in  a  chair,  unrecognized.  Before 
his  identity  was  discovered  he  had  disap¬ 
peared.  .  .  .  ‘Topsy,’  the  English  blood¬ 
hound  belonging  to  the  sheriff,  was  imme¬ 
diately  plac^  on  his  trail,  and  followed 
him  unerringly.  ...” 

Boy  scouts  showed  the  stuff  that  was  in 
them.  So  did  the  Camp-Fire  Girls,  from 
whom  in  one  instance  came  a  letter  so  poetic 
that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  the  writers 
trying  a  man  for  murder — which  neverthe¬ 
less  they  did  very  efficiently. 

Humor  had  no  place  in  some  of  the  trials, 
but  on  the  whole  could  not  be  suppressed. 
.\  juror  who  conducted  a  tonsorial  parlor 
was  objected  to  and  e.xcused  as  too  profi¬ 
cient  in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons.  A  so¬ 
licitor-general,  on  being  fined  five  dollars 
for  undue  levity,  tried  to  borrow  the  five 
from  the  judge,  whereupon  that  dignitary 
remitted  the  fine,  remarking  that  the  state 
was  better  able  to  lose  five  dollars  than  he 
was.  Some  very  choice  humor  developed 
at  a  trial  held  in  a  penitentiary,  where  all 
the  participants  were  actual  prisoners. 

As  for  what  actually  became  of  Jennie 
Brice,  perhaps  the  most  original  suggestion 
was  that,  far  from  being  murdered,  Jennie 
had  rejoined  her  first  husband  in  Honolulu, 
where  they  had  gone  into  partnership 
running  a  “movies”  show. 

A  more  successful  mock  trial  it  would  be 
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hard  to  imagine.  More  than  15,000  persons 
actually  took  part  in  the  case.  Easily  150,- 
000  more  sat  in  the  audiences.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  prize-contesting  reports  were  submit¬ 
ted,  and  several  hundred  additional  com¬ 
munications  stated  that  while  the  trial  had 
been  held,  social  entertainment  had  been 
the  only  aim,  and  no  report  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  competition. 

Three  national  prizes  of  $500,  $300,  and 
$200,  respectively,  were  fairly  won  by  e.x- 
cellent  work;  and  the  rest  of  the  $11,540 
divided  among  only  less  deserving  contest¬ 
ants  in  every  state. 

And  so  it  would  seem  that  the  mock  trial 
has  not  gone  out  of  fashion  with  the  horse- 
car  and  the  competent,  all-round  “hired 
girl.” 
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E’LL  never  be  able  to  make  Yearly  she  left  New  York  in  early  March, 

'  I  A  Dijon,”  declared  Gibson  met  her  car'at  Cherbourg,  and  after  a  week 

i  i  3  grimly,  “unless  we  keep  go-  of  hectic  clothes-buying  in  Paris,  started 

[,  ing  until  midnight.  We’ve  out  on  a  two-months’  endurance  contest 

already  come  three  hundred  with  her  husband  over  Europe.  From  Paris 
and  seventy  kilometers  since  nine  this  mom-  she  flashed  to  Aix-les-Bains,  Nice,  Florence, 
ing.  Pierre  is  on  the  edge  of  a  nervous  Rome,  and  Naples.  Northward  she  whirled 
breakdowm  and  I’v’e  got  a  rotten  headache,  around  the  Italian  lakes,  through  budding 
However,  don’t  mind  us!  We’ll  probably  Lombardy  to  Venice,  thence  over  such  pwiss- 
reach  a  palace  hotel  some  time  before  day-  es  of  the  rainbow-hued  Dolomites  as  were 
break!”  free  of  snow,  and  after  a  day  at  Vienna  or 

And  he  glared  ironically  through  the  Budapest  scorched  back  ria Salzburg  through 
rain-spatter^  window  of  the  limousine  at  the  Pusterthal,  climbed  the  Arlberg,  tra- 
the  slump>ed  back  of  the  French  chauffeur,  versed  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Rhine,  and 
The  car  w’as  thundering  along  the  high  usually  made  Paris  just  in  time  for  a  final 
river-road  of  the  Valley  of  the  Doubs  fitting  of  her  new  ball  dresses  and  to  catch 
through  the  rapidly  dropping  twilight,  in  a  a  steamer  in  time  for  the  Newport  season, 
heavy  rain  w'hich  made  driving  diflScult  and  They  had  left  Baden-Baden  that  morn- 
dangerous;  and,  as  Gibson  had  said,  the  ing,  and  Therfese,  Fanny’s  maid,  and  Griffin, 
man  was  on  the  brink  of  hysteria,  for  he  her  husband’s  valet,  had  been  sent  on  to 
had  been  at  the  wheel  for  five  consecutive  Dijon  with  the  baggage  by  rail,  to  await  the 
days  of  over  seven  hours  each,  and  during  motor’s  arrival  and  to  engage  the  best 
most  of  that  time  had  av'eraged  sixty  kilo-  rooms  in  the  hotel  with  a  salon  prki  for  the 
meters  an  hour.  He  was  the  victim  of  use  of  their  master  and  mistress.  Hence  to 
Fanny  Gibson’s  sp)eed  mania,  notorious  stop  before  reaching  Dijon  was  an  obvious 
among  her  social  friends.  Cars  succumbed  impossibility  to  Fanny  Gibson,  who  suf- 
to  it,  broke  dowm,  smashed  up,  tires  blew  fered  agony  at  the  mere  thought  of  asking 
out  in  constant  succession,  chauffeurs  came  her  husband  to  hook  up  her  dress, 
and  chauffeurs  went,  but  she  went  on  for-  “But  Dijon  is  only  a  hundred  kilometers 
ever — at  seventy  kilometers  an  hour.  farther,”  she  protested  irritably.  “And  you 
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know  there  isn’t  any  other  place  fit  for  a 
dog  to  stay,  this  side  of  Paris.  What 
makes  you  so  nervous?  W'e’ve  often  done 
four  hundred  kilometers  in  one  day. 
There’s  at  least  an  hour  of  light,  yd.” 

“I  was  thinking  of  the  man  who’s  steer¬ 
ing  us,”  returned  her  husband.  “Do  you 
realize  that  he’s  driven  two  thousand  kilo¬ 
meters  in  the  last  five  days?” 

“Well,  isn’t  that  what  he’s  paid  for?” 
she  snapped,  for  she  was  herself  so  travel- 
weary  that  only  pride  kept  her  from  tears. 
She  threw  herself  back  among  the  gray  satin 
cushions  of  the  rear  seat  and  closed  her 
eyes,  wondering  if  motoring  was  really  the 
fun  she  had  always  found  it  to  be. 

Gibson  shrugged  his  trim  shoulders  and 
lit  a  slender  cigarette  which  he  took  out  of 
a  gold  case  from  his  waistcoat  pocket.  “Go 
ahead!”  he  muttered  grimly.  “It  .would 
serve  us  right  if  we  got  ditch^.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  motoring  in  this  reckless  way.  It 
spoils  all  the  enjoyment  of  it.” 

“It  has  quite  obviously  spoiled  your  tem¬ 
per  and  your  manners!”  retorted  Fanny. 

Gibson  did  not  reply.  He  knew  that  to 
do  so  would  be  quite  useless,  and  that  any 
word  of  his  would  inevitably  prove  a  jie- 
nultimate  to  her  final  fling.  Yet  the  two 
loved  each  other,  and  it  was  only  during 
these  hysteric  flights  that  their  good-fellow¬ 
ship  was  ever  marred.  It  was  true  that  she 
had  changed  a  good  deal  since  she  had  mar¬ 
ried  him  and  had  become  used  to  spending 
so  much  money.  Her  e.xtravagance  was 
really  phenomenal.  Gibson  called  the  shop¬ 
ping  excursions  in  which  her  friends  partici¬ 
pated  “sp)ending  matches.”  The  motor  it¬ 
self  was  a  sort  of  triumphal  car  for  her 
luxurious  progress  through  existence. 

Every  year  she  had  a  new  one  of  the 
latest  model,  with  all  the  latest  fancy  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  there  was  a  standing  order  at 
\’evier’s  for  a  new  limousine  body  each 
spring,  to  be  painted  the  “Gibson  gray”  and 
specially  upholstered  with  trimmings  of  the 
same  color.  screen  made  of  wire  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  invisible  covered  the 
plate-glass  window  behind  the  driver’s  seat 
and  kept  out  the  dust  when  the  window  was 
lowered.  \  gold  and  jeweled  clock,  which 
ticked  at  any  angle,  hung  below,  and  a  du¬ 
plex  sjjeedometer  beside  it  showed  the 
length  of  the  journey  in  both  kilometers  and 
miles,  and  also  the  speed  at  which  they 
were  traveling  at  the  moment.  When  the 
needle  registered  less  than  70,  Fanny  was 


accustomed  to  press  an  electric  button  at 
her  side  which  moved  an  indicator  on  the 
dashboard  to  “Go  Faster.” 

There  were,  besides,  a  barometer,  a 
“grade  index,”  four  gold-topped  scent-bot¬ 
tles,  a  gold  cigarette-box,  a  book-rack  with 
a  gold-mounted  flap,  and  a  cut-glass  vase 
containing  artificial  flowers.  Under  the  seat 
were  stowed  their  bags  and  wraps,  and 
under  their  feet  were  placed  two  soft,  thick 
cushions  of  the  “Gibson  gray.” 

Gibson  asserted  with  a  show  of  sincerity 
that  he  anxiously  awaited  the  day  when 
Fanny  would  propose  constructing  an  im¬ 
mense  car  containing  a  dining-room,  kitchen, 
bed-chamber,  and  bath,  which  should  follow 
in  their  wake  and  come  shooting  in  with  a 
hot  dinner  cooked  by  a  French  chef  at 
the  psychological  moment  each  evening. 

The  smoke  of  Gibson’s  cigarette  rose  in 
slow,  darting  eddies  among  the  gold  orna¬ 
ments,  the  lace  filigree,  the  scent-bottles, 
and  the  sham  flowers  inside  the  car,  while 
the  rain  drummed  steadily  upon  the  roof 
and  drove  in  torrents  across  the  windows. 
The  motor  made  a  loud  roar  as  it  tore 
through  the  puddles  which  covered  the  wel¬ 
tering  road-bed.  Only  by  straining  the 
sight  could  one  distinguish  where  scenery 
left  off  and  sky  began.  Night  had  come. 

Gibson  settled  himself  resignedly  in  his 
corner.  He  was  exhausted,  done  up,  and 
the  constant  motoring  had  made  him  nerv¬ 
ous,  irascible,  and  depressed.  Moreover, 
he  was  very  hungry.  He  wondered  what 
the  two  kids  were  doing,  the  two  little  boys 
whom  Fanny  always  shipped  off  to  the  lone¬ 
ly  Long  Island  country  house  with  a  gover¬ 
ness,  maid,  and  trained  nurse  as  soon  as 
the  social  season  was  over  and  it  was  time 
to  start  on  their  spring  junket. 

It  was  just  the  hour  when  it  was  his 
habit  to  come  home  from  the  club  and 
go  up  to  the  nursery  where  the  children 
were  having  supper.  There  were  great 
times  afterAvard,  times  which  were  none  the 
less  uproarious  because  ruinous  to  the  in¬ 
fantile  digestion.  He  could  imagine  them 
at  that  moment  wandering  sedately  off  to 
bed  in  Westbury  under  the  hygienically 
correct,  prim  guidance  of  Miss  McFadden. 

He  wanted  those  boys — he  wanted  to 
hug  them  and  eat  them  up!  Why  were 
they  two  scorching  around  Europe  when 
two  such  jolly  little  chaps  were  pining  for 
them  at  home! 

“Why  do  you  always  go  away?”  the  boys 
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had  asked  in  pathetic  unison  upon  the 
parental  departure  two  months  before. 

“So  you’ll  like  us  all  the  better  when  we 
come  back!”  Fanny  had  answered  conclu¬ 
sively;  but  even  her  heart  had  sunk  a  little 
as  she  uttered  the,  lie.  And  now  Gibson  in 
the  darkness  of  the  car  vowed  that  if  he 
got  safely  home  he  would  never  leave  them 
again;  while  his  wife  with  clasped  hands  sat 
tensely,  hysterically  w’aiting  for  the  hun¬ 
dred  kilometers  to  be  covered  that  sepa¬ 
rated  them  from  Ther^,  a  p>alace  hotel,  a 
warm  bath,  dinner  a  la  carte,  and  a  salon  prive. 

Thus  they  waited  for  what  seemed  an 
eternity — and  may  have  been  fifty  minutes. 
Pierre  had  switched  on  the  electric  search¬ 
lights  and  with  their  aid  bored  into  the 
storm  with  undiminished  speed.  Gibson 
touched  an  electric  button  and  flooded  the 
car  with  light  from  a  shaded  globe  above. 
The  little  clock  chimed  seven. 

“Oh,  dear,”  exclaimed  Fanny,  “I  thought 
it  must  be  half-past  eight  at  least.” 

“My  stomach  feels  like  half-past  eleven,” 
answered  Gibson. 

At  this  moment  the  motor  slowed  down 
and  began  to  bump  over  some  cobble¬ 
stones  between  two  row’s  of  houses.  The 
wheels  struck  an  unexp>ected  rut,  and  both 
were  tossed  high  in  their  seats. 

“I  do  wish  Pierre  would  be  a  little  care¬ 
ful!”  burst  out  Fanny.  “He  never - ” 

But  her  comments  w’ere  interrupted  by 
two  loud  reports,  and  the  car,  after  limping 
a  short  distance,  came  to  a  standstill. 
Pierre  climbed  stiffly  dowm  from  his  seat 
and  went  to  the  rear  of  the  motor.  Then 
he  opened  the  door. 

“Pardon,  m'sieu  et  'dame,"  he  said  with 
chattering  teeth.  “Both  rear  tires  have 
blown  out.” 

“How’  long  w-ill  it  take  to  put  on  new 
ones?”  sharply  demanded  Fanny. 

Pierre  swayed  as  he  stood  clinging  to  the 
door.  He  w’as  as  w’hite  as  paper.  “An 
hour,  madame.  I  have  only  one  extra  rim 
mounted.” 

“An  hour !  ”  she  returned  blankly. 
“We’ve  still  eighty  kilometers  to  go!  Well, 
we  can’t  stop  ^re,  that’s  sure.  Don’t  lose 
any  time.  Get  right  to  work.” 

Pierre  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  “Ma¬ 
dame — ”  he  began  faintly. 

“Look  here,  Fanny!”  exclaimed  Gibson. 
“Don’t  you  see  the  man’s  done  up?  We’ve 
got  to  stay  right  here  for  to-night — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  accommodations  are.” 


He  got  out  of  the  car  and  gazed  about 
him.  The  rain  had  nearly  ceased.  .  They 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  straggling  N-illage 
through  which  a  narrow,  crook^  street 
crawl^  upward  toward  a  little  church  and 
then  disappeared.  Somew’here  near  by  he 
could  hear  the  rush  of  a  river.  The  small 
stone  houses  stood  in  gloomy,  irregular 
monotony,  their  tiny,  shutterless  windows 
staring  i^ospitably  into  the  cobbled  road¬ 
way.  No  li\’ing  thing  was  to  be  seen 
anywhere  about.  Gibson  whistled  to  him¬ 
self. 

“We’re  going  to  catch  it  this  time!”  he 
remarked  Roomily.  "Where  on  earth  are 
we?” — turning  to  Pierre. 

“This  is  St.  Aignan-sur-Doubs,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  chauffeur. 

Gibson  took  his  pocket  search-light  from 
its  place  inside  the  limousine  and  played  it 
on  the  adjacent  walls  and  doorways. 

“Must  we  stay  here?"  reiterated  Fanny 
faintly  from  w’ithin  the  car.  “It  looks  per¬ 
fectly  disgusting!” 

Just  then  the  flash  caught  on  a  weather¬ 
beaten  sign  hanging  at>ove  a  rambling,  barn¬ 
like  building  seventy  odd  feet  away: 


L'HOTEL 

DE  LA  GRACE  DE  DIEU 


“Here  we  are!”  chuckled  Gibson — “By 
the  grace  of  God!” 


II 


1 


Monsieur  Didon  had  entered  the  kitchen 
by  the  back  door  and  was  slowly'  removing 
his  waterproof  jacket  whale  Madame  Didon 
bustled  around,  lit  the  candle,  poked  the 
fire,  and  pulled  up  the  armchair.  He  had 
thrown  his  fishing-rod  and  basket  upon  the 
floor  beside  him.  and  his  wrinkled  old  face 
gleamed  rosily  through  a  multitude  of  rain- 
drof>s. 

“Well,  mon  ami,  and  what  luck  had  you?" 
inquired  his  wife,  a  white-haired  woman 
who  moved  with  the  vigor  of  a  young  girl, 
in  spite  of  her  sixty-five  years. 

“You  may  well  ask,”  returned  Monsieur 
Didon.  “I  have  caught  him  at  last — le 
vieux!" 

“^Tiat!”  cried  madame  excitedly.  “The 
big  one!  It  is  impossible!” 
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“Mats,  ouL'”  he  laughed.  “See  for  your¬ 
self!”  And  he  raised  the  cover  of  the  bas¬ 
ket  and  lifted  out  by  the  gills  a  three- 
pound  mountain  trout.  “I  ^hed  all  day 
and  caught  nothing  until  the  rain,  and  then 
at  the  foot  of  the  falls  Monsieur  Truite 
obligingly  swallowed  my  fly  and  here  we 
both  are.” 

At  that  moment  two  muflled  reports 
echoed  through  the  house. 

“Mon  Dieu!"  exclaimed  Madame  Didon. 
“Can  it  be  the  Germans?” 

“Not  yet,”  answered  her  husband  more 
conserv’atively.  “It  must  be  an  automo¬ 
bile.” 

“Perhaps  they  are  coming  to  the  hotel,” 
she  cried.  “I  will  go  and  see.  Put  a  candle 
in  the  front  window's,  Baptiste!” 

She  hurriedly  removed  her  apron  and 
started  through  the  long,  narrow  passage 
that  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  inn — damp 
and  chilly  now  on  account  of  the  rain.  She 
opened  the  front  door  and  looked  out.  Two 
glaring  lights  like  torches  made  the  street 
as  light  as  day,  and  a  tall  gentleman  was 
helping  a  beautiful  young  lady  out  of  a 
magnificent  motor-car.  *  They  must  be  a 
bride  and  groom,  she  thought.  Oh,  were 
they  coming  to  the  hotel?  Her  heart  beat 
more  quickly.  No  one  had  come  to  the 
hotel  for  nearly  three  months,  except  the 
notary  and  the  priest,  who  played  chess  in 
the  kitchen  and  ])aid  nothing  at  all. 

“Bon  soir,  tn'sieu  et  madamel"  she  called 
out  encouragingly.  “Do  you  wdsh  any¬ 
thing?” 

“Bon  soir,  madame,”  answered  the  tall 
gentleman  in  excellent  French.  “Can  you 
accommodate  us  for  the  night?” 

“Mais,  oui,  m'sieui"  retorted  Madame 
Didon  g^y.  “Mais,  oui,  oui!  Come  right 
in  and  dry  yourselves.  Dinner  shall  be 
ready  for  you  in  half  an  hour.” 

Fanny  Gibson  walked  hesitatingly  to¬ 
ward  the  dank  portal  of  the  “Hotel  of  the 
Grace  of  God.”  Visions  of  smelly  little 
bedrooms,  horrible  mattresses,  dirty  car¬ 
pets,  cold  water  in  ponderous  jugs,  and 
greasy  food,  rose  before  her,  and  her  heart 
yearned  for  Therfese  and  the  comforts  to 
which  she  was  used. 

“Have  you — a  room — with  a  bath?”  she 
inquired  in  her  best  Fifty-fourth  Street 
French. 

“.\h,  oui,  madame — one  can  take  a  bath 
in  the  hotel,”  Madame  Didon  eagerly  an¬ 
swered  her.  “There  is  no  end  of  hot  water 


and  a  nice  round  tin  tub  which  my  hus¬ 
band  bought  two  years  ago  at  Besanfon.” 

“What  did  I  tell  you!”  half  sobbed  Fanny 
to  her  husband.  “There  is  nothing  here— 
nothing!" 

But  Gibson  had  led  her  on  through  the 
door  and  into  the  court  of  the  hotel,  the 
darkness  of  which  was  only  mitigated  by  a 
candle  stuck  in  a  tin  reflector. 

“We  will  see  the  room,”  said  he  courte¬ 
ously  to  their  hostess. 

Madame  Didon,  carrying  an  immense 
bunch  of  keys,  led  the  way  up  a  broad 
flight  of  stairs,  down  a  long  hall,  and  with 
an  effort  unlocked  a  door  at  the  end  of  it. 

“VoiW"  she  exclaimed,  rushing  across 
the  room,  and  throwing  open  the  windows. 

Fanny  Gibson  gazed  blankly  about  her. 

The  apartment  in  which  they  stood  was 
an  immense  chamber  at  least  sixty  feet 
long  and  thirty  broad,  with  three  small 
windows  draped  with  heavy  curtains  tied 
back  with  black  ribbons.  On  each  side  of 
the  door  stood  an  undersized  single  bed 
with  a  mountainous  mattress  and  a  pillow 
like  a  gigantic  w'hite  sausage.  A  lonely 
wash-stand,  a  rickety  sofa,  and  a  wabbly 
table  with  a  couple  of  insecure-looking 
chairs  w’ere  all  the  furniture  visible.  On 
the  walls  hung  a  worsted  motto  or  two, 
and  several  ancient  lithographs  entitled  “La 
Belle  Jardiniere,”  “Grandmaman’s  F^te,” 
and  “Le  Petit  ^Idat.”  Madame  Didon’s 
solitary  candle  made  but  a  dim  illumination 
in  this  apparently  comfortless  waste. 

Fanny  turned  eyes  welling  with  tears  to 
her  husband,  after  their  hostess  had  de¬ 
parted,  leaving  them  alone  together.  “But 
I  can’t  stay  here,  in  this  hold”  she  wailed, 
and,  throwing  herself  on  the  sofa,  gave  way 
to  an  utter  demoralization  of  homesickness 
and  fatigue.  Gibson,  made  wise  by  experi¬ 
ence,  followed  Madame  Didon  down-stairs. 

Five  minutes  later  a  knock  on  the  door 
made  her  hastily  wipe  her  eyes,  and  Mad¬ 
ame  Didon  entered,  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  the  Gibson  baggage,  but  smiling 
with  redoubled  cordiality. 

“Ah,  pauvre  m'sieu  le  chauffeur!”  she  re¬ 
marked  sympathetically.  “He  can  hardly 
stand.  And  how  tired  madame  must  be!” 

Fanny  smiled  faintly,  unable  in  spite  of 
herself  not  to  respond.  “Yes,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  “we  are  all  a  little  tired.” 

Madame  Didon  vanished  again,  only  to 
appear  in  a  couple  of  minutes  bearing  a 
huge  tin  of  boiling  hot  water  in  one  hand 


HR  STOOD  AND  LOOKED  AT  HIS  SLEEPING  WIFE  FOR  A  LONG  TIME  .  .  .  HAD  NOT 
HE  HIMSELF  BEEN  UTTERLY  WEAK  AND  SELFISH  IN  ALLOWING  HER  TO  GIVE  WAY 
TO  HER  EXTRAVAGANCE  ? 

and  a  lamp  in  the  other.  She  substituted  ered  dressing-gown.  She  began  to  look 


the  lamp  for  the  candle,  placed  the  latter 
on  the  mantelpiece,  drew’  the  curtains,  and 
then  turned  to  Fanny’s  valise. 

“Shall  I  unpack  madame’s  bag?”  she 
asked.  “Madame  is  so  tired,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  her  simply  to  lie  on  the 
sofa.” 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  answered  Fanny  with 
a  sense  of  relief,  and  watched  her  with  lan¬ 
guid  curiosity.  How  deft  she  was  in  spite 
of  her  years,  how’  capable,  how’ — nice! 

“In  fifteen  minutes,”  said  Madame  Di- 
don.  “dinner  w’ill  be  ready.  Does  madame 
wish  anything  else?” 

Fanny  shook  her  head.  Already  she  felt 
warmer,  and  the  old  sofa  w’as  by  no  means 
uncomfortable.  There  w’ere  her  silver- 
mounted  toilet  articles  all  laid  out,  just  as 
Therese  w’ould  have  arranged  them,  on  the 
table;  there  were  her  slippers  and  embroid- 


about  her.  The  floor,  only  partly  covered 
by  a  small  rug  of  twisted  rags,  w’as  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean.  She  arose  and  felt  of  the  b^s, 
and  W’as  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  ex¬ 
cellent  springs  and  that  the  linen,  w’hile 
coarse,  w’as  nevertheless  soft  and  w’hite. 
She  continued  her  tour  of  inspection.  Not 
a  speck  of  dust  w’as  discoverable  anyw’here. 
The  things  w’ere  old,  so  old  as  to  be  almost 
comic,  but  they  were  sers’iceable  and  clean. 
She  began  to  think  that  if  it  w’ere  not  for 
the  necessity  of  eating  she  could  p>ass  a 
fairly  comfortable  night. 

WTien  Gibson  came  up  after  seeing  the 
car  safely  stowed  aw’ay  in  the  shed  that 
seiw’ed  for  a  garage,  he  found  her  sitting  in 
the  creaking  old  rocker  w’ith  a  rather  puz¬ 
zled  expression  upon  her  face. 

“Well?”  he  queried. 

“Well,”  she  answ’ered,  “I’ve  sur\’ived  so 
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far.  We’ll  have  to  take  turns  washing. 
Don’t  use  all  the  hot  water,  please.” 

Her  husband  made  no  comment  upon  her 
accession  of  cheerfulness,  but  gravely  poured 
some  hot  water  into  the  only  hand-basin. 

“Pierre’s  all  in,  and  I’ve  shipjjed  him  ofl 
to  bed,”  said  he.  “Now,  madame — after 
you  on  the  wash!” 

Ill 

Ten  minutes  or  so  later  there  came  a 
respectful  knock  on  the  chamber  door,  and 
Monsieur  Didon,  carefully  arrayed  in  an 
antique  dress  suit,  a  napkin  on  his  arm,  an¬ 
nounced  that  m’sieu  and  madame  were 
ser\'ed.  Up  to  within  a  few  moments  the 
old  gentleman  had  been  busily  occupied 
over  the  kitchen  fire,  and  now  after  having 
acted  first  as  p>orter,  and  then  as  chef,  he 
finally  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  head 
waiter. 

The  Gibsons  followed  him  the  length  of 
the  hall,  down  the  stairs,  across  the  court, 
and  through  a  complicated  series  of  dark, 
damp  public  rooms  and  passages.  Then 
with  much  ceremony  their  host  ofiened  a 
door  and  motioned  them  into  a  tiny  room — 
apparently  a  family  dining-room — a  salon 
prive,  in  fact! 

At  the  sight  within  Fanny  gave  a  little  gasp 
of  astonished  surprise.  A  table  covered 
with  a  fresh,  snow-white  cloth  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  room  directly  in  front  of  a 
bright  wood  fire,  which  threw  a  cheerful 
light  up>on  the  cosily  furnished  chamber. 
Above  the  fireplace  was  a  stag’s  head  bear¬ 
ing  upon  its  antlers  Monsieur  Didon’s  rifle, 
shotgun,  and  various  implements  of  the 
chase.  Several  old  portraits  in  oil  hung 
upon  the  walls,  and  an  ebony  bookcase  filled 
with  well-used  volumes  stood  opposite  the 
door.  A  host  of  candles  burned  on  mantel 
and  table,  and  two  chairs  were  drawn  up 
snugly  at  either  side.  Behind  the  table  a 
sort  of  dresser  did  serx'ice  at  one  and  the 
same  time  as  sideboard  and  museum,  for 
from  the  top  shelves  stuffed  birds,  weasels, 
and  other  animals  looked  glassily  down  on 
the  piles  of  gleaming  plates  below. 

“Oh,  Harold!”  gasped  Fanny.  “Isn’t  it 
just  too  homelike  and  lovely!” 

“It  certainly  looks  good  to  me!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  going  over  to  the  fire  and  warm¬ 
ing  his  hands.  “This  must  be  the  family 
sitting-room.  They  are  giving  us  the  best 
they  have.” 


While  they  were  speaking.  Monsieur  Di-  I  “I’^ 
don  returned  from  tiie  kitdien  bearing  an  life! 
old-fashioned  tureen  of  smoking  onion  soup, 
the  savor  of  which  seemed  to  the  motorists  ■  cofi 
more  delicious  than  anything  they  had  ever  1  her 
known.  sid< 

“What  will  monsieur  have  to  drink?”  in-  “ 

quired  Monsieur  Didon.  “Red  or  white  i  risi 
wine,  or  champagne?  We  have  some  e.xcel-  J  cuf 
lent  champagne  of  the  country  which  is  |  not 
light  and  cheap.”  nei 

“Let  us  have  it  by  all  means,”  assented  pri 
Gibson.  “We’ll  have  to  drink  it,  if  only  _  wit 

not  to  hurt  his  feelings,”  he  added  to  his  1  cej 
wife. 

But  the  cobwebbed  bottle  that  Monsieur  M 

Didon  came  in  holding  so  carefully  with  - 
both  hands  needed  no  ap>ology,  and  yielded  I  hi: 
a  creaming,  delicate  wine  ^at,  as  Gibson  I  he 
said  afterward,  could  not  have  been  dupli-  I  mi 
cated  in  New  York  for  six  dollars  a  bottle.  I  hi 
And  no  sooner  had  monsieur  placed  the  1  m 
bottle  on  the  sideboard  than  Madame  Di-  |  Cl 
don’s  voice  called  to  him  from  the  kitchen,  '  tn 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  his  guests  he  w 

hurried  back  with  a  sizzling  dish  upon  i  cl 
which  lay  a  beautiful  speckled  trout  swim-  | 
ming  in  brown  sauce.  .■  h 

“But  where,  may  I  ask,”  inquired  Gib-  I  o: 
son,  “did  you  manage  to  procure  such  a  i  tl 

wonderful  fish  at  this  short  notice?” 

“Ah,”  answered  Monsieur  Didon  delight-  | 
edly,  “it  was  a  charming  coincidence!  I 
caught  him  myself  this  very  afternoon  just 
before  your  arrival.  I  have  been  trying  to  s 

catch  that  same  old  fish  for  three  years!”  .  i  i 

“And  they  served  him  for  us!”  whispered  1  1 

Fanny.  “The  dear  old  things!”  1  ^ 

The  host  watched  with  keen  enjoyment  i  ‘ 

as  the  trout  quickly  disappeared  save  for  ' 

the  head,  tail,  backbone,  and  a  few  fins. 

After  the  trout  came  a  fragrant  ragout  de  I 

chasseur  of  rabbit  and  partridge,  then  some 
dainty  fresh  peas  cooked  in  butter  and 
serv’ed  alone,  after  the  French  fashion,  and 
finally  a  plate  of  huge,  juicy  strawberries.  ■] 

For  years  afterward  the  Gibsons  vowed  they  ■; 
had  never  had  such  a  meal,  and  when  the  i 
table  had  been  cleared  and  Madame  Didon  I 
appeared  in  a  freshly  pressed  black  dress  1 
and  a  little  white  cap,  and  made  black  d 
coffee  for  them — cafl  filtre — in  one  of  those  ^ 
little  green  hump-backed  coffee-pots — and 
Monsieur  Didon  followed  with  a  bottle  of 
rare  old  brandy,  Fanny  could  have  hugged 
^hem  both.  ' 

“The  dear  old  things!”  she  repeated. 
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“I’ve  never  had  such  a  good  time  in  my 
life!” 

Madame  Didon  finished  pouring  the 
coffee  and  filled  two  tiny  china  cups  while 
her  white-haired  husband  stood  smiling  be¬ 
side  her. 

“Monsieur  and  madame,”  said  Gibson, 
rising  from  his  chair,  “fill,  I  beg  you,  four 
cups  instead  of  two.  You  have  treated  us 
not  as  guests  but  as  friends.  We  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness.  This  is  your 
private  sitting-room — you  must  sit  here 
with  us  to-night.  Monsieur,  will  you  ac¬ 
cept  one  of  my  very  bad  cigars?” 

“Oh,  m’sieu  and  madame!”  protested 
Madame  Didon.  “It  is  not  fitting.” 

But  Monsieur  Didon,  who  was  proud  of 
his  wife,  shook  his  head  and  interrupted 
her.  “And  why  should  you  not,  Philo- 
mine?”  he  demanded.  Then,  turning  to 
his  guests:  “I  am  but  of  ordinary  stock, 
m’sieu,  but  my  wife  was  a  Fresney  of 
Chateau  Buffard.  We  can  sit,  surely, 
m’amie,  a  while  with  these  two  gentlefolk 
who  are  young  enough  to  be  our  grand¬ 
children?” 

And  he  took  the  cigar  Gibson  held  out  to 
him,  and  with  a  dignified  courtesy  worthy 
of  one  of  the  old  noblesse  placed  a  chair  at 
the  table  for  his  wife. 

IV 

“And  to  think  when  we  first  heard  the 
sound  of  your  automobile  my  wife  thought 
it  was  the  Germans!”  laughed  old  Monsieur 
Didon  half  an  hour  later. 

“It  might  well  have  been!”  asserted  she. 
“If  they  do  not  come  to-day,  they  will 
come  to-morrow  or  next  week.” 

“That  is  true,”  he  assented,  nodding  his 
head.  “They  will  come — but  this  time  we 
shall  be  ready  for  them.” 

Madame  Didon  looked  at  Fanny  Gibson. 
“It  must  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  live  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  fear  of  war!”  she 
said.  “It  seems  only  yesterday  that  there 
was  fighting  in  this  very  street.  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  had  gone  to  wash  at  the  river  when 
I  heard  musket  shots  coming  from  near  the 
church.  Then  suddenly  there  were  German 
soldiers  ev'erywhere.  The  town  swarmed 
with  them.  A  German  colonel  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  hotel  and  quartered  his  staff 
here.  I  took  my  two  boys  and  went  and 
lived  in  the  woods.” 

“Your  two  boys?”  queried  Fanny. 


“Yes,  madame,  two  of  the  loveliest  boys 
God  ever  sent  to  this  earth.  They  are  both 
dead  now  forty  years!  They  lived  but  a 
short  time  after  the  Germans  had  marched 
away  leaving  the  fever  behind  them.  They 
went,  first  one  and  then  the  other.  And 
Baptiste  was  away  fighting  for  France. 
But  my  boys  died  for  France!  It  will  not 
be  long  now  before  I  shall  see  them.” 

“Would  m’sieu  and  madame  like  to  see* 
their  photographs?”  asked  Monsieur  Didon, 
as  his  wife  wiped  her  eyes  and  tried  to 
smile  at  the  same  time.  “They  were  two 
spleffdid  little  fellows.  Four  and  five  years! 
We  never  had  any  other  children.” 

He  went  to  the  mantelpiece  and  brought 
to  the  table  a  carved  walnut  frame  sur¬ 
rounding  a  faded  picture  of  two  little  lads 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand. 

Fanny  Gibson  felt  a  pang  of  the  heart  as 
she  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  two  sturdy 
little  chaps  who  had  died  for  France.  They 
had  been  just  the  ages  of  her  two  boys  at 
home — and  they  had  been  dead  forty  years! 
She  glanced  at  her  husband  and  saw  that 
his  lips  were  set  grimly. 

“But,  Philomene,  we  must  not  trouble 
these  two  young  people  with  our  pri¬ 
vate  sorrows!”  e.xclaimed  Monsieur  Didon. 
“Yes,  they  were  fine  boys,  but  think!  they 
might  have  had  grandchildren  of  their  own 
now!  Some  day  you  two  will  know  perhaps 
the  joy  of  having  such  children  as  that! 
Then  you  will  not  be  traveling  over  the 
world  any  more,  for  you  would  be  ennuye  to 
leave  them.  It  is  terrible  how  they  cling 
to  one’s  heart-strings!” 

Gibson  and  his  wife  studied  the  pattern 
on  the  table-cloth  and  did  not  reply.  Both 
were  thinking  of  two  little  boys  who  had 
said  their  prayers  by  the  side  of  a  hired 
nurse  four  thousand  miles  away. 

And  then  the  old  couple,  feeling  on  a 
more  intimate  footing  with  their  guests,  be¬ 
gan  to  tell  of  their  life  in  the  quiet  little 
town  during  the  years  following  the  loss  of 
their  sons — of  how  before  the  war  the  place 
had  been  prosperous  and  the  people  happy, 
but  afterward  the  curse  of  an  ever-impend¬ 
ing  conflict  had  blighted  it. 

In  return  Gibson  told  of  the  life  in  the 
big  American  cities,  of  the  strife  of  political 
parties,  of  the  avarice  and  greed  of  business 
competition,  of  the  multitude  of  interests 
that  made  up  latter-day  existence.  After 
he  had  finish^  Madame  Didon  said  quietly: 

“But  when  does  anybody  have  time  to 
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live?  When  do  they  see  their  children? 
How  can  there  be  time  for  so  many  things?” 

Gibson  only  shook  his  head  in  reply. 

When  the  clock  on  the  village  church 
struck  eleven  and  her  husband’s  cigar-case 
was  empty,  Fanny  rose.  Monsieur  Didon 
took  one  of  the  candles  and  led  the  way 
through  the  passages  to  the  door  of  their 
room,  and  bade  them  good-night.  Both 
•were  silent  as  they  prepared  to  go  to  bed. 
Then  Fanny  said  very  gently: 

“Harold,  dear,  do  you  mind  unhooking 
my  dress?” 

Half  an  hour  later,  cosily  tucked  away  in 
her  bed  without  the  assistance  of  Therese, 
her  dainty  head  refusing  on  the  white  sau¬ 
sage  of  a  pillow,  and  guarded  above  by  “La 
Belle  Jardiniere”  and  “Le  Petit  Soldat,” 
she  drifted  off  into  a  dreamless  slumber. 
Gibson,  a  candle  in  his  hand,  stood  and 
looked  at  his  sleeping  wife  for  a  long  time. 
It  was  true,  she  seemed  too  young  to  have 
any  children,  as  she  lay  there  like  a  young 
girl,  her  head  with  its  waNy,  yellowish- 
brown  hair  resting  on  one  hand. 

Was  it  not  all  his  fault  that  she  had  be¬ 
come  the  kind  of  woman  she  was?  Had  not 
he  himself  been  utterly  weak  and  selfish  in 
allowing  her  to  give  way  to  her  extrava¬ 
gance?  It  had  been  so  easy  to  fall  in  with 
her  whims — and,  he  confessed,  so  delight¬ 
ful.  He  had  not  protested  very  much  at 
leaving  the  little  boys.  Come  to  think  of 
it,  he  himself  had  been  the  original  projector 
of  their  first  motor-trip  abroad.  And  now 
they  were  drifting  the  way  of  most  wealthy 
people,  leading  utterly  useless  lives  of  self- 
indulgence.  Was  it  yet  too  late? 

V 

A  cart  rumbling  over  the  cobblestones 
outside  roused  Fanny  Gibson  from  a  pro¬ 
found,  childish  sleep,  and  she  opened  her 
eyes  lazily  and  watched  some  tiny  globules 
of  light  dancing  on  “Le  Petit  Soldat”  for 
several  minutes  before  she  realized  where 
she  was.  The  little  figure  looked  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  one  of  her  own  boys  in  the  sol¬ 
dier  clothes  she  had  given  him  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  air  in  the  room  was  fresh  and 
sweet  after  the  rain  of  the  night  before. 
She  raised  her  head  and  looked  across  the 
room  to  where  her  husband  lay  in  his  own 
little  white  sarcophagus.  His  eyes  were 
open. 

“W’ell?”  she  said. 


“Well?”  he  answered.  “Not  so  bad,  um 
it?” 

“Oh,  Harold!”  she  sighed  in  a  tone  of 
deep  compunction. 

“I  wonder  if  we  can  get  breakfast?” 

Near  the  bed  was  a  red  bell-cord  and, 
reaching  up,  she  gave  it  a  gentle  pull. 
Down  below  they  could  hear  an  answering 
jangle  and  in  a  few  moments  steps  outside 
the  door. 

“Bon  jour,  madame!”  called  Gibson.  “Can 
we  have  dijeuner?" 

“Ah,  out!"  came" back  the  cheery  voice  of 
Madame  Didon.  “I  have  it  here  outside, 
and  the  hot  water  also!” 

Gibson  threw  on  a  wrapper  and  opened 
the  door,  and  Madame  Didon,  bearing  a 
neat  tray,  came  smilingly  in. 

“Bon  jour,  madame!”  she  said  to  Fanny. 
Then  she  removed  the  articles  on  the  cen¬ 
ter  table,  covered  it  with  a  clean  white 
cloth,  and  placed  upon  it  a  steaming  pot  of 
cajl  fiUri,  a  plate  of  feathenveight  crescent 
rolls,  and  a  pot  of  apricot  conjiture. 

“Did  you  ever  taste  such  coffee?”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Fanny  after  madame  had  departed. 

“Or  such  marmalade!”  he  echoed. 

“Or  such  crescents!”  she  continued. 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed 
like  children. 

“I’d  only  need  one  other  thing  to  make 
me  absolutely  blissful!”  she  went  on. 

“I’d  need  two!”  he  retorted,  looking  at 
her  significantly. 

“I  meant  two!”  she  admitted,  glancing 
upward  at  where  “Le  Petit  Soldat”  was 
blowing  his  trump>et  upon  the  wall. 

When  the  coffee-pot  had  been  completely 
drained  and  all  the  crescent  rolls  had  van¬ 
ished,  the  Gibsons  slowly  descended  to  the 
street.  The  sun  was  pouring  over  the 
thatched  roofs  and  antique  gables  of  St 
Aignan-sur-Doubs,  a  big  apple-tree  in  the 
yard  had  showered  the  earth  with  blossoms, 
pigeons  fluttered  up  and  down  the  street, 
and  a  few  hobbling  old  men  and  women 
were  chatting  by  the  church.  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Didon  stood  by  the  door  re¬ 
gretfully  awaiting  their  guests’  departure, 
and  Pierre  with  the  limousine  was  close  by. 

But  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  the 
motor  overnight,  for  it  was  decked  with 
flowers  from  dashboard  to  tail-lamp,  and 
blossomed  like  the  old  apple-tree.  Even 
Pierre  was  decorated,  and  a  huge  bouquet 
was  fastened  to  the  radiator.  The  chauffeur 
looked  completely  rested,  and  a  smile  of 
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~  '  '  Madame  and 

- -  Monsieur  Didon 

MONSIEUR  AND  MADAME  DIDON  WERE  STILL  WAVING.  StOOd  gazing 

at  the  corner 

vulgar  they  seemed!  around  which  the  machine  had  van- 
re  utterly  useless  for  ished. 

e.  The  little  clock  was  “What  charming  young  people!”  exclaim- 
of  all  the  display  that  ed  the  old  man.  “So  sympathetic! — So  gen- 
appearance,  and  she  erous! — So  kind-hearted!” 
and  placed  it  in  Ma-  “.A.nd  so  simple^  added  Madame  Didon. 
shed  hands.  And  they  went  into  the  house  together. 
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CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


AUTHOR  OF  “the  THEORY  OF  THE  THEATRE,"  ETC. 


iHIS  has  been  a  banner  year  for 

T  children  in  the  theatre.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  had  many  plays 
■  — —  for  children  in  the  j>ast,  most  of 

them  have  been  produced  singly  and  have 
been  regarded  as  unusual  events;  but  this 
season,  for  the  first  time,  a  concerted  effort 
has  been  made  by  several  different  man¬ 
agers  to  dev'elop  in  the  rising  generation  a 
habit  of  going  regularly  to  the  theatre. 
Wlnthrop  Ames  inaugurated  the  new  move¬ 
ment  with  his  production  of  “Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs;”  and  George  C. 
Tyler  opened  his  Children’s  Theatre  short¬ 
ly  afterward  with  “Racketty  -  Packetty 
House.”  .  Charles  Frohman  gave  a  helpful 
impetus  to  the  .campaign  by  re\’ivTng 
“Peter 'Pan;”  and,  more  recently,  two 
other  managers  have  entered  the  new  field 
— David  Belasco  with  his  production  of  “A 
Good  Little  De\'il,”  and  Arthur  Hopkins 
with  his  presentation  of  “The  Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl.”  .  . 

All  of  these  plays  have  been  welcomed 
by  the  public;  and  the  emphatic  success  of 
the  entire  ^oup  makes  it  seem  likely  that 
our  most  enterprising  managers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  the  children  into  account  in 
making  out 'their  calendars  for  future  sea¬ 
sons.  Thus  a  new’  opportunity  will  be  af¬ 
forded  to  w-riters  for  the  stage;  and,  if  the 
vein  is  not  overworked,  the  juvenile  drama 
should  become  as  important  an  item  in  the 
annual  commerce  of  the  theatre  as  juvenile 
literature  has  always  been  in  the  annual 
lists  of  the  leading  publishers. 

But  the  writers  of  plays  for  children  are 
confronted  by  a  problem  which  is  not  im¬ 
posed,  to  such  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
authors  of  juvenile  books.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  it  is  impossible  for  children  to 
go  to  the  theatre  without  taking  grown-up 


p)eople  to  look  after  them;  and  the  juvenile 
drama  must  therefore  interest  not  only  Ae 
children  themselves,  but  also  their  neces¬ 
sary  giiardians.  The  same  story  must  ap- 
p>eal  simultaneously  to  minds  so  essentially 
different  in  typte  as  that  of  the  child  and 
that  of  the  adult. 

The  difference  between  the  two  types 
may  be  indicated  by  a  figure  of  spoech.  In 
reading  the  illustrated  book  of  life,  grown 
up  p>eople  are  more  interested  in  the  text 
and  children  are  more  interested  in  the  pic 
tures.  The  creative  faculty  of  the  child  is 
limited  to  a  fancy  that  produces  kaleido¬ 
scopic  combinations  of  concrete  objects 
gathered  helter-skelter  from  his  immeAate 
environment;  but  the  adult  can  create  ab¬ 
stractions  ap>art  from  his  experience  and 
revel  in  a  realm  of  truth  that  need  not 
be  translated  literally  into  fact. 

A  juvenile  drama,  to  be  entirely  succes.® 
ful,  must  therefore  tell  a  picture-bwk  storyj 
which  the  children  themselves  may  accept 
concretely  and  literally,  but  which  may  at 
the  same  time  suggest  to  their  grown-up 
guardians  ideas  that  are  abstract  and  fig¬ 
urative.  Considered  in  regard  to  this  re¬ 
quirement,  the  best  of  all  the  children’s 
plays  of  the  present  season  is  “The  Poor 
Little  Rich  Girl.”  It  tells  a  concrete  story 
which  the  Uttle  folks  may  follow’  literally 
from  the  outset  to  the  end,  and  it  suggest® 
at  the  same  time  many  general  ideas  which 
are  stimulating  to  the  adult  imst^nation. 
This  drama  is  indeed  an  extraordinary 
work — it  is  so  subtly  wdse,  so  fertile  in 
fancy,  so  original  in  invention,  so  sly  in 
satire,  so  rich  in  human  import.  It  not 
only  shines  by  contrast  writh  all  the  other 
juvenile  productions  of  the  year,  but  from 
every  p>oint  of  x’iew  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  plays  of  recent  seasons. 
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“THE  POOR  LITTLE  RICH  GIRL” 


“The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl”  was  written 
by  Eleanor  Gates.  This  author  has  been 
recognized  for  several  years  as  a  writer  of 
novels  and  short  stories,  and 
her  husband,  Richard  Walton  ^ 

Tully,  is  known  in  the  theatre  :  ' 

as  the  author  of  “The  Bird  of  ^  ' 

Paradise”  and  “The  Rose  of  the 
Rancho;”  but  the  present  piece 
represents  her  first  venture  as 
a  playwright.  All  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  in  consequence,  is  the 
technical  skill  with  which  she 
has  projected  her  story  over  the  footlights. 

But  this  story  is  so  touching  in  itself 
that,  even  if  it  had  been  told  with  less  ac¬ 
complished  craftsmanship,  it  would  have 
won  its  way  into  innumerable  hearts.  The 
piece  is  described  upon  the  program  as  “a 
play  of  fact  and  fancy.”  The  first,  and 
third  acts  happien  in  the  realm  of  fact,  and 
exhibit  the  actual  life  of  the  little  heroine; 
and  the  second  act,  which  happens  in  the 
realm  of  fancy,  sets  forth  a  series  of  images 
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that  drift  through 
her  mind  while 
she  is  suffering 
from  a  delirious 
dream. 

The  life  of  little 
Gwendolyn  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unhap>- 
py,  because  she  is 
the  only  child  in 
a  very  wealthy 
household.  She 
longs  for  an  in¬ 
timate  compan¬ 
ionship  with  her 
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parents;  but  she  sees  them  very  seldom,  be¬ 
cause  her  father,  although  he  is  made  of 
money,  is  harnessed  to  his  business,  and 
her  mother,  who  has  a  social  bee  in  her 
bonnet,  is  contipually  going  around  in  “the 
best  circles.”  Little  Gwendolyn  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  to  day-school,  like  all  the 
happy  children  she  has  seen  rollicking  to¬ 
gether  in  the  school-yard,  but  is  condemned 
to  be  taught  at  home,  in  her  lonely  prison 
of  a  palace,  by  half  a  dozen  private  tutors 
who  care  for  nothing  but  their  fees.  She 
can  not  even  take  a  w'alk  in  the  park, 
because  her  nurse  and  her  footman  prefer 
the  luxury  of  riding  in  a  motor-car.  She 
is  hated  by  her  governess,  because  she  asks 
troublesome  questions. 

Having  surrounded  her  with  luxury,  her 
parents  infer  that  she  must  be  absolutely 
happy;  and  they  never  find  time  to  draw 
sufficiently  near  her  to  guess  the  hunger 
in  her  heart. 

We  are  introduced  to  the  poor  little  rich 
girl  upon  her  seventh  birthday;  and  we 
perceive,  even  more  vividly  than  the  child 
herself,  the  harrowing  dissensions  among 
the  many  servants  who  have  been  deputed 
to  take  care  of  her.  Her  father  is  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  an  impending  crisis  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  her  mother’s  mind  is  fixed  upon 
the  preparations  for  a  formal  dinner  she  is 
giving  in  the  evening.  Half  a  dozen  so¬ 
ciety  people  appear  as  guests  for  dinner  and 
greet  the  little  heroine  with  mechanical 
congratulations;  but  she  finds  her  first  real 
friend  in  another  of  the  guests — the  gentle- 
hearted  doctor  who  brought  her  into  the 
world. 

When  dinner  is  announced,  little  Gwen¬ 
dolyn  is  relegated  to  the  care  of  her  nurse. 
But  the  nurse  has  planned  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  dinner-party  to  run  away  to 
the  theatre  with  the  footman;  and,  to  carry 
out  this  plan,  she  gives  the  child  a  sleep¬ 
ing  potion  to  keep  her  quiet  until  morning. 
She  happ>ens  to  administer  an  overdose  of 
the  opiate;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  little 
girl  sinks  into  a  stupor  which  soon  drifts  to 
a  delirium. 

The  dinner  is  interrupted,  and  the  guests 
dismissed;  and  all  night  long  the  doctor 
fights  for  the  life  of  the  bewildered  little 
girl.  She  wanders  through  a  dream  in 
which  many  figurative  statements  that 
have  been  made  in  her  presence  by  her 
elders  are  embodied  in  the  terms  of  con¬ 
crete  objects  with  which  she  is  familiar  in 


her  actual  experience.  Her  father  app)ears 
to  her  wearing  a  suit  that  is  literally 
made  of  money,  and  actually  harnessed 
to  a  money-making  machine;  and  she  sees 
her  mother  going  around  wdth  her  eyes  fixed 
up>on  an  actual  bee  buzzing  in  her  actual 
bonnet.  The  footman  has  often  called  her 
nurse  a  “two-faced  thing”  and  referred  to 
her  hated  governess  as  a  “snake  in  the 
grass;”  and  she  now  sees  the  latter  in  the 
guise  of  a  hissing  serp>ent  and  the  former 
wearing  a  second  face  at  the  back  of  her 
head. 

This  psychological  idea,  which  is  at  once 
surprisingly  original  and  profoundly  true, 
is  develoj)^  by  the  author  in  innumerable 


fanciful  details.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ness,  her  mother  will  renounce  her  career 
praise  this  second  act  too  highly;  for  it  is  of  social  climbing;  and  together  they  will 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  literature  take  their  child  to  the  country  for  a  long 
of  dreams  that  has  been  effected  since  Rud-  period  of  care-free  and  delightful  convales- 
yard  Kipling  wrote  “The  Brushwood  Boy.”  cence. 

Meanwhile — to  return  to  the  realm  of  This  wise  and  lovely  story  is  exceedingly 
fact — her  distracted  parents  have  listened  effective  on  the  stage.  The  part  of  the 
all  night  to  the  delirious  outcries  of  the  pathetic  little  heroine  is  charmingly  de- 
dreaming  child,  and  their  hearts  have  been  picted  by  a  fifteen-year-old  actress  named 
touched  by  a  tragic  sense  of  the  neglect  Viola  Dana.  When  this  artist  appeared 
to  which  they  have  submitted  her.  \^en  last  autumn  in  New  York  in  Mr.  Thomas’s 
morning  comes,  the  doctor  pulls  her  ill-fated  play,  “The  Model,”  she  w'ore  a  less 
through;  and  there  is  great  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious  name;  but  there  is  no  reason 
nursery.  It  is  resolv^  at  once  that  little  why  she  should  change  her  stage -name 
Gwendolyn  shall  have  a  happy  life  hence-  in  the  future,  since  by  her  present  per- 
forth.  Her  father  will  retire  from  his  busi-  formance  she  has  w'on  the  love  of  many 
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thousand  theatre-goers.  Some  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  parts  are  inadequately  played,  and 
the  stage-direction  might  at  some  points  be 
improved;  but  these  minor  defects  of  the 
production  seem  trivial  when  weighed 
against  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the 
play. 

“A  GOOD  LITTLE  DEVIL” 


David  Belasco’s  production  of  “A  Good 
Little  Devil”  exhibits  a  more  masterly 
command  of  the  details  of  stage-direction 
but  the  piece  itself  is  not  nearly  so  en¬ 
chanting  as  “The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl.” 

This  play  has  an  interesting  history.  It 
was  written  by  Rosemonde  Gerard  and 
Maurice  Rostand,  the  wife  and  son  of  the 
author  of  “Cyrano.”  Some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  in  order  to  relieve  the  leisure  of 
a  long  convalescence  in  the  country,  Mme. 
Rostand  happened  to  read  over  to  her  little 
son  that  nigh-forgotten  fairy-story  by  the 
Comtesse  de  S^gur,  entitled  “Un  Bon  Petit 
Diable;”  and  during  the  course  of  the  read 
ing  the  boy  embroidered  the  tale  with  so 
many  fancies  of  his  own  that  before  long 
it  assumed  the  aspect  of  an  original  inven¬ 
tion.  Ultimately  the  mother  and  son  de¬ 
cided,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  to  dramatize 
the  story  that  they  had  elaborated;  and 
Mme.  Rostand  wrote  the  play  in  that  dex¬ 
terous  and  witty  verse  which  seems  to  be  a 
special  gift  of  the  Rostand  family. 

The  main  merit  of  the  original  text  is 
its  literary  preciosity;  and  this  merit  is 
necessarily  discarded  in  an  English  para¬ 
phrase  in  prose.  The  American  adapter, 
Austin  Strong,  has  done  his  best  to  preserve 
the  charm  of  the  original;  but,  robbed  of 
its  investiture  of  brilliant  verse,  the  story 
looks  a  little  thin.  The  first  and  second 
acts  seem  empty  of  ideas;  and  though  Mr. 
Belasco  has  set  them  forth  with  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  pictorial  appeal,  they  do  not 
mean  enough  to  satisfy  the  adult  imagina¬ 
tion. 

The  story  opens  in  a  little  picture-book 
cottage  in  Scotland,  where  Charles  Mac- 
Lance,  a  good  little  devil  thirteen  years  of 
age,  is  living  with  a  horrid  old  ogress  of  an 
aunt  named  Mrs.  MacMiche.  This  mer¬ 
cenary  old  woman  does  everything  that 
she  can  to  make  his  life  miserable;  but  so 
soon  as  he  is  locked  up  for  the  night  in 
his  rat-ridden  garret  he  seeks  solace  from 
her  persecutions  in  a  drift  of  dreams.  He 
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dreams  of  the  little  blind  girl,  Juliet,  who 
lives  near  by  in  a  pretty  house  with  a  fairy- 
haunted  garden;  and  the  fairies  themselves, 
at  the  call  of  his  sweet  mood,  troop  about 
his  bed  and  make  the  night  musical  with 
delicious  laughter.  Thus  he  leads  a  double 
life — prosaic  in  the  presence  of  his  aunt,  but 
poetic  in  his  solitude. 

But  Mrs.  MacMiche  puts  an  end  to  his 
dreams  of  Juliet  and  his  communions  with 
the  fairies  by  sending  him  away  to  the  Big 
Black  School  at  Balahulish,  which  is  kept 
by  two  redoubtable  schoolmasters.  Old 
Nick  Senior  and  Old  Nick  Junior.  For  two 
years,  while  he  is  imprison^  in  this  terrible 
school,  the  little  blind  girl  waits  and  longs 
for  him  in  her  fairy-haunted  garden.  Then, 
one  day,  the  little  devil  breaks  out  of 
school  with  a  dozen  of  his  daring  class¬ 
mates;  and,  meeting  Juliet  amid  the  laugh¬ 
ter  of  the  fairies,  he  vows  that  he  will  love 
her  forever  and  a  day. 

The  truant  schoolboys  are  pursued  by 
Mrs.  MacMiche  and  the  masters  of  the 
Big  Black  School;  and  Charles  is  about  to 
be  sent  back  to  bondage,  when  a  solicitor 
from  London  arrives  with  the  news  that 
his  uncle  has  died  and  has  bequeathed  to 
him  not  only  an  enormous  fortune,  but  also 
the  title  of  Lord  Colinton  of  Pilrig.  Amid 
the  cheers  of  his  schoolfellows,  Charles 
takes  leave  of  Juliet  and  goes  away  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  assume  his  lofty  station  in  the  wo/ld. 

Seven  years  later,  the  hero  is  brought 
back  to  the  picture-book  cottage  by  a  dis¬ 
patch  which  informs  him  that  his  aunt  is 
dying.  During  the  interim  he  has  become 
a  snobbish  aristocrat  and  has  engaged  him¬ 
self  to  marry  a  shallow-hearted  beauty  of 
noble  lineage.  He  now  swaggers  about  the 
tiny  cottage  as  if  he  had  never  seen  it  be¬ 
fore;  and  he  scarcely  deigns  to  recognize 
the  faithful  Juliet,  who  is  nursing  his  old 
aunt  in  her  last  illness.  But  as  he  lingers 
in  the  cottage,  his  own  self  of  seven  years 
before  climbs  in  through  a  window  and 
confronts  him;  and  the  ensuing  dialogue,  in 
which  the  little  boy  of  thirteen  reproves  his 
alte~ed  self  of  twenty,  results  in  the  hero’s 
resoive  to  renounce  his  snobbish  life  and 
his  aristocratic  fiancee,  and  to  settle  down 
in  the  simple  life  of  other  years  with  the 
unforgetting  Juliet  as  his  wife.  Juliet’s 
blind  eyes  are  opened  by  this  fulfilment  of 
her  lifelong  dream;  and  the  fairies  troop 
about  them  once  again  with  a  cooing  of  de¬ 
licious  laughter. 
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The  one  big  idea  of  this  play  is  embodied 
in  that  scene  of  the  last  act  in  which  the 
youth  of  twenty  is  confronted  by  his  own 
forgotten  self  of  seven  years  before.  But 
the  earlier  acts,  though  prettily  fanciful,  are 
deficient  in  imagination;  and  the  play  as  a 
whole  produces  an  impression  that  it  is  not 
so  good  as  it  really  ought  to  be. 

“JOSEPH  AND  HIS  BRETHREN 

“Joseph  and  His  Brethren,”  a  pageant 
play  in  four  acts  by  Louis  N.  Parker,  is  by 
far  the  best  of 
the  three  spec¬ 
tacular  produc¬ 
tions  which  have 
been  made  thus 
far  at  the  Cen¬ 
tury  Theatre  by 
the  Liebler  Com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  has  arranged 
the  Biblical 
chronicle  in  thir¬ 
teen  scenes;  and 
though,  as  a 
whole,  the  story 
is  more  narrative 
than  dramatic, 
he  has  developed 
the  intrigue  of 
Potiphar’s  wife 
to  a  genuine  in¬ 
tensity  of  drama. 

The  dialogue, 
which  has  been 
selected  mainly 
from  the  King 
James  version  of 
the  Bible,  is  dignified  and  lofty;  and  the 
scenic  investiture  of  the  panoramic  story  is 
unusually  beautiful.  Especially  memorable 
is  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  act, 
which  discloses  the  gigantic  pyramids  of 
Egypt  beneath  the  mystic  rising  of  the 
moon. 

The  production  is  notable  also  for  its  as¬ 
semblage  of  admirable  actors.  Excellent 
performances  are  contributed  by  Brandon 
Tynan  as  Joseph,  by  Howard  Kyle  as 
Simeon,  and  by  James  O’Neill  in  the  two 
parts  of  Jacob  and  Pharaoh;  and  the 
beautiful  Pauline  Frederick,  after  a  long 
absence  from  the  stage,  lends  a  glamour  to 
the  part  of  the  treacherous  wife  of  Poti- 
phar. 


“FINE  FEATHERS” 

“Fine  Feathers,”  a  play  of  to-day  by 
Eugene  Walter,  the  talented  author  of 
“The  Easiest  Way”  and  “Paid  in  Full,” 
produces  an  emphatic  impression  in  the 
theatre;  but  it  fails  to  convince  us,  in  retro¬ 
spect,  that  we  have  looked  upon  a  sincere 
analysis  of  life.  Its  merits  are  merely  tech¬ 
nical;  and  a  spectator  disposed  to  judge 
the  drama  by  the  test  of  actual  experience 
could  pick  many  flaws  in  the  fabric  of  the 
story.  For  instance — to  cite  a  couple  of 
untrue  details— 
we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  a 
reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  New 
York  Evening 
Post  isleit  entire¬ 
ly  at  liberty 
every  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon 
and  evening, 
and  that  a  mar¬ 
ried  couple  habit¬ 
ually  discuss 
their  most  pri¬ 
vate  and  inti¬ 
mate  affairs  in 
the  presence  of  a 
third  person  who 
is  unconcerned  in 
their  conten¬ 
tions. 

The  hero.  Bob 
Reynolds,  is  a  i 

young  chemist  1 

who  is  working 
at  a  salary  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  week  and  is  living  in 
a  Staten  Island  bungalow  for  which  he  is 
paying  on  the  instalment  plan.  His  wife  is 
bored  by  their  continued  poverty  and  ea¬ 
gerly  desires  the  necessary  means  to  climb 
the  social  ladder.  A  wealthy  contractor 
named  John  Brand,  who  was  a  classmate  of 
the  hero’s  at  college,  has  arranged  to  con¬ 
struct  a  large  dam  in  the  West ;  and  he  now 
offers  Reynolds  a  bribe  of  forty  thoucand 
dollars  if  he  will  agree  to  cover  up  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  an  inferior  grade  of  cement  for 
the  sup)erior  grade  called  for  in.the  contract. 
This  offer  the  hero  indignantly  refuses; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  his  wife 
succeeds  in  p>ersuading  him  to  accept. 

Enriched  by  forty  thousand  dollars,  the 
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hero  moves  to  a  fine  home  on  Long  Island; 
but  his  expenses  increase  to  such  a  great 
extent  that  he  is  obliged  to  undertake  a 
campaign  of  gambling  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  He  wins  a  little  for  a  while;  but 
subsequently  he  loses  all  his  capital,  and  a 
substantial  sum  besides.  In  danger  of  ar¬ 
rest  for  defalcation,  he  appeals  to  Brand 
for  help;  but  this  calculating  schemer,  hav¬ 
ing  us^  him  for  his  own  purposes,  now 
throws  him  over  in  his  time  of  need. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hero’s  despair,  the 
dreadful  news  is  brought  to  him  that  the 
dam  has  burst  and  that  many  human  lives 
have  been  lost  in  the  resultant  flood.  In 
the  presence  of  his  wife,  whose  ambition  for 
fine  feathers  has  brought  about  his  ruin,  he 
tdephones  to  the  police  to  hurry  to  his 
house  and  then  shoots  himself  dead. 

The  last  two  acts  of  this  play  are  con¬ 
structed  with  a  cumulative  tensity,  and 
hold  the  sf)ectator  upon  the  edge  of  his 
seat;  but  the  first  two  acts  would  be  more 
effective  if  they  were  compressed  into  one. 
The  exposition  is  interrupted  by  several 
passages  of  uninteresting  comedy  relief,  in 
which  such  skilled  performers  as  Rose 
Coghlan  and  Max  Figman  labor  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  The  hero  and  the  villain '  are 
admirably  depicted  by  Robert  Edeson  and 
Wilton  Lackaye;  and  the  ambitious  heroine 
is  adequately  played  by  a  comparatively 
unknow'n  actress,  Lolita  Robertson. 

“THE  SPY” 

The  American  public  is  deeply  indebted 
to  Charles  Frohman  for  importing  every 
season  to  New  York  the  leading  successes 
of  the  preceding  year  in  Paris;  but  a  lover 
of  the  contemporary  French  drama  can  not 
forbear  a  feeling  of  annoyance  that  he 
should  present  these  imported  plays  in  so 
inadequate  a  manner. 

From  the  technical  standpoint,  “La 
Flambee,”  by  the  Belgian  dramatist, -M. 
Henry  Kistemaeckers,  is  one  of  the  most 
skilfully  constructed  plays  of  recent  years; 
but  its  extraordinary  merits  are  scarcely 
manifest  in  Mr.  Frohman’s  American  pro¬ 
duction,  with  the  altered  title  of  “The 
Spy.”  The  present  performance  is  utterly 
lacking  in  atmosphere.  So  excellent  an 
elocutionist  as  Edith  Wynne  Matthison  is 
hopelessly  miscast  as  the  heroine;  and  the 
slender  Cyril  Keightley — an  admirable  ar¬ 
tist  in  his  own  line — has  been  asked  to  as¬ 


sume  a  part  that  was  created  in  Paris  by 
that  burly  and  dominant  actor,  Lucien 
Guitry.  Of  all  the  performers  in  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  cast,  Julian  L’Estrange  is  the  only 
one  who  keeps  to  the  key  of  the  original. 

But  “La  Flamb^”  is  so  powerful  a 
drama  that  it  survives  the  iniquity  of  Mr. 
Frohman’s  presentation.  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel  Felt  is  deeply  in  love  with  his  wife, 
Monique;  but  he  has  been  estranged  from 
her  for  a  long  time  by  a  series  of  misunder¬ 
standings.  Meanwhile  she  has  fallen  hon¬ 
orably  in  love  with  a  young  statesman 
named  Marcel  Beaucourt;  and  Felt  is  aware 
that  Monique  intends  to  divorce  him  in 
order  to  marry  Beaucourt. 

The  soldier  is  involved  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culties;  and  his  most  important  debts  have 
been  bought  up  by  a  certain  Glogau,  who 
is  reputed  to  be  a  banker.  With  Felt  abso¬ 
lutely  in  his  power,  Glogau  discloses  him¬ 
self  to  be  a  secret  emissary  of  a  hostile 
government,  and  offers  to  free  the  hero  of 
his  debts  if  he  will  betray  the  plans  of  an 
important  fort  on  the  frontier.  .Aghast  at 
this  proposal,  the  soldier  seizes  Glogau  by 
the  throat  and  kills  him  with  his  hands. 

After  midnight  the  bewildered  hero  wan¬ 
ders  to  his  wife’s  room,  and  confesses  both 
the  murder  and  his  motive  for  committing 
it.  She  feels  that  he  has  acted  nobly;  and 
her  smoldering  affection  for  her  husband  is 
fanned  into  a  flame.  Taking  the  matter  into 
her  owm  hands,  she  makes  it  appear  that 
the  spy  has  died  of  apoplexy. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  body  of 
Glogau  is  discovered,  this  explanation  of 
his  death  is  accepted  by' everybody  except 
Marcel  Beaucourt.  He  suspects  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  of  the  murder;  and,  finding 
himself  rejected  by  the  woman  he  had  all 
but  won,  he  is  about  to  denounce  her  hus¬ 
band  to  the  police.  Thus  entrapped.  Felt 
tells  him  the  full  truth  of  the  matter  and 
appeals  to  his  patriotism,  man  to  man. 
The  cause  of  his  country  means  so  much 
to  Beaucourt  that  he  agrees  to  keep  the 
murder  secret;  and,  realizing  that  he  has 
lost  Monique  forever,  he  shakes  hands 
with  her  husband  and  leaves  the  scene. 

In  this  play  the  psychological  reactions 
are  so  peculiarly  French  that  they  are  scarce¬ 
ly  likely  to  win  the  sympathy  of  an  alien 
audience;  but  the  piece  is  constructed  with 
so  masterly  an  art  that  it  demands  the 
attention  of  all  disinterested  students  of  the 
contemporary  drama. 
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HE  Smith  family — father,  moth-  that  brand  any  more  and  didn’t  intend  to. 
er,  and  children — are  fond  of  He  could  not  sell  it  at  eight  cents  at  a 
breakfast  food.  Properly  gar-  profit;  he  could  not  sell  it  at  ten  cents  at  all, 
nished  with  sugar  and  cream,  with  an  eight-cent  quotation  from  another 
some  one  of  two  or  three  favorite  varieties  store  flaring  in  the  newspafjers.  So  he  let 
of  com,  wheat,  or  oats  appears  on  the  family  the  down-town  store  that  had  drawn  his 
table  every  morning,  and  not  uncommonly  customers  by  unfair  competition — baiting 
for  Sunday-night  supper.  Mrs.  Smith  has  them  with  breakfast  food  sold  at  a  loss- 
been  buying  the  familiar  packages  for  ten  have  his  trade  in  that  article, 
cents  at  Prouty’s  corner  grocery  ever  since  When  Mr.  Smith  found  that  the  other 
she  introduced  them  into  the  family  bill  of  neighborhood  stores  had  also  stopped  carr}’- 
fare.  ing  his  breakfast  food  and  that  he  must 

One  morning  two  months  ago  she  came  either  buy  it  at  the  cut-rate  store  or  go  with- 
upx)n  an  advertisement  in  the  newspap)ers  out,  he  was  irritated.  This  looked  like 
in  which  a  merchant,  a  mile  farther  down-  p>etty  retaliation.  He  would  rather  p)ay  ten 
town,  proclaimed  the  economy  of  shopping  cents  than  go  a  mile  down-town  when  his 
with  him,  and  announced  one  brand  of  the  supply  of  breakfast  food  gave  out  unex- 
Smith  favorites  at  eight  cents.  A  twenty  p)ectedly.  Of  course,  he  hated  to  be  robbed, 
p>er  cent,  reduction  in  the  high  cost  of  living  but  the  convenience  of  neighborhood  shop- 
made  warm  app>eal  to  Mrs.  Smith,  and  the  ping  on  such  occasions  was  worth  the  extra 
next  time  she  went  down-town  she  dropp)ed  two  cents  that  he  had  formerly  paid  will- 
into  this  merchant’s  store  and  bought  one  ingly  for  this  article.  Prouty  ought  to  have 
package.  Mr.  Smith  said  “Good!”  when  more  consideration  for  his  customers, 
she  told  him  about  it. 

A  week  later,  when  she  asked  Mr.  Smith  “something  just  as  good” 

to  repeat  the  errand,  he  did  not  care  so 

much  about  it,  but  proparly  obeyed  orders.  Mr.  Smith’s  irritation  was  increased  when 
The  next  time,  a  month  later,  it  was  not  the  down-town  store,  haxing  exhausted  the 
convenient  for  either  of  them  to  go  a  mile  general  trade-drawing  px>ssibilities  of  this 
down-town  for  breakfast  food,  and  Mrs.  sort  of  unfair  comp>etition,  and  being  just  as 
Smith  regretfully  restored  the  item  to  the  keen  to  do  business  at  a  profit  as  Prouty, 
list  of  purchases  at  the  neighborhood  market,  rai^  the  price  to  nine  cents,  and  finally  to 
That  pjart  of  the  order  came  back  un-  ten  cents,  p)er  package.  To  protesting  cus- 
filled.  Prouty  said  he  didn’t  keep  it,  and  tomers  the  down-town  store  offered  substi- 
the  Smith  family  had  something  else  the  tutes  of  some  house  brand  at  eight  cents, 
gmut  morning.  '  which  it  declared  was  “just  as  good.” 

Mr.  Smith  got  provoked  when  his  wife  though  the  Smith  family  didn’t  think  so. 
told  him  about  it.  “How  ridiculous,”  he  Finally  the  down-town  store  ceased  to  carrj’ 
said,  “that  a  live  store  in  this  p>art  of  the  Smith’s  favorite. 

town  should  not  keep  such  a  standard  Then  Smith  began  to  investigate.  He 
product  as  that.  I’ll  drop  in  and  see  asked  Prouty  why  he  didn’t  restore  the 
Prouty  about  it  on  my  way  to  the  car.”  brand.  The  answer  was  illuminating.  His 
Prouty  admitted  that  he  did  not  carry  customers  now  assumed  that  eight  cents  was 
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a  fair  price  for  this  article,  and  the  extra  to  representation.  Society  gained  through 
two  cents,  which  Prouty  needed  to  keep  his  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  distribution. 

1  store  going,  appeared  to  them  extortion.  Smith  foimd  out  why  he  couldn’t  get  his 
They  would  not  pay  it.  They  said  Prouty  favorite  breakfast  food  after  he  had  studied 

had  been  cheating  them  for  years  on  this  the  latest  advance  in  merchandizing:  the 

article  and  they  knew  it.  advent  of  standardized  staple  goods,  old 

The  market  for  it  at  a  fair  price  had  been  friends  that  includr  breakfast  fo^s,  soups, 
destroyed.  biscuits,  soaps,  shoes,  hats,  corsets,  hosiery, 

I  Smith  learned  a  lot  out  of  that  little  expe-  toilet  articles,  musical  instruments,  and 

,  rience,  the  inquiries  he  made,  and  the  think-  even  automobiles.  Each  was  sold  every- 

ing  he  did.  He  began  to  suspect  that  the  where  at  the  same  price.  It  was  identified 

old  maxim,  “Let  the  buyer  beware,”  might  with  its  maker  by  trade-mark  and  carried 

be  fairly  exp>anded  to  read:  “Let  the  buyer  with  it  his  guarantee  that  the  quality  was 

heware  of  price-cutting  on  his  favorite  uniform.  The  success  of  these  staples  in  a 
^  trade-marked  staples.”  He  also  discovered  competitive  market  assured  Smith  also 
to  his  surprise  that  there  was  a  difference  that  their  price  was  fair, 
between  a  bargain  in  jxitatoes  and  a  bargain  Moreover,  it  was  uniform  in  all  stores. 
in  a  trade-marked  article  carrying  with  it  This  carried  Stewart’s  one-price-to-all-in- 
the  reputation  of  the  manufacturer.  He  one-store  a  step  farther.  It  established  for 
studied  the  ethics  of  selling,  and  made  some  the  customer  one  price  for  the  same  stand- 
discoveries  that  were  new  to  him,  and  that  ard  article  in  all  stores.  The  customer 
upset  some  of  his  previous  convictions  on  bought  it  wherever  found  with  the  assur- 
merchandizing.  ance  that  the  quality  was  what  he  had  been 

j  He  discovered  that  the  consumer  ulti-  accustomed  to,  and  he  paid  no  more  than 

I  mately  pays  a  high  price  for  “price-cutting”  the  price  he  expected. 

in  standard  trade-marked  articles.  This  saved  haggling  from  store  to  store, 

on  such  goods. 

“one  price  to  all”  The  consumer  might  now  send  a  boy  to 

buy  his  favorite  staples  at  the  nearest  store 
Over  in  Europe,  in  many  shops,  as  in  the  without  woiTjung  about  selection  or  cost. 
Orient  in  every  shop,  a  customer  must  No  storekeeper  could  successfully  charge 
haggle,  waste  time,  and  finally  buy  at  a  him  more  than  the  regular  price. 
f  compromise  price.  Alid  even  then  he  knows  This  advance  in  the  business  of  retailing, 

that  he  has  been  cheated.  When  A.  T.  with  its  saving  of  time,  and  its  insurance 
Stewart,  three  generations  ago,  revolution-  to  the  customer  against  extortion,  is  based 
ized  the  retail  business  by  marking  the  on  price  maintenance.  Here  we  have  a 
I  prices  plainly  on  all  goods  in  his  store,  he  term  both  misleading  and  popularly  mis- 
made  the  &st  great  ethical  advance  in  construed. 

I  merchandizing.  Smith  hadn’t  thought' 

I  about  that.  With  one  stroke  this  great  one  price  in  all  stores! 

I  merchant  had  abolished  the  demoralizing 

'  custom  of  haggling.  This  one  price  to  all  Before  Smith  thought  out  the  breakfast- 

was  heralded  as  a  great  moral  as  well  as  an  food  episode,  he  would  have  cried  down  any 

economic  adv'ance.  It  cut  down  the  time  kind  of  “price  maintenance”  as  a  restraint 

required  for  shopping,  and  reduced  the  num-  of  trade.  It  w’ould  have  suggested  to  him  a 

ber  of  salesmen  ne^ed  in  a  store  where  combination  of  rival  businesses  to  control 

customers  could  see  the  prices  for  them-  the  market  and  fix  prices.  This  has  always 

selves.  This  cheapened  the  exp)ense  of  sell-  been  uneconomic  and  it  is  now  illegal.  It  is 

ing  and  thus  idtimately  reduced  the  price  of  monopoly.  But  “price  maintenance”  is  an 

the  goods.  entirely  different  thing. 

Business  made  another  step  forward  “Price  maintenance”  is  a  term  used  to 
when  the  salesman  on  the  road  was  able  describe  the  business  policy  of  a  manufac- 

to  sell  by  sample,  instead  of  carrying  wdth  turer  who,  to  secure  the  widest  possible 

him  great  quantities  of  goods  for  instant  de-  market  for  his  goods,  stipulates,  in  his 

livery.  Back  of  sample  buying  must  be  own  interest,  that  his  products  shall  be 

commercial  confidence  on  the  p)art  of  the  offered  to  the  public  at  not  greater  than  a 

buyer  that  the  seller  ■will  deliver  according  stated  price,  and,  in  the  interest  of  the  small 
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dealer,  at  not  less  than  the  same  price. 

Smith  was  now  ready  to  accept  this  latest 
ethical  principle  in  merchandizing,  still  ob¬ 
scure  to  many  of  us:  One  price  everywhere 
for  trade-marked  standardize  articles  benefits 
the  consumer;  one  familiar*  price  everywhere 
for  our  guaranteed  quality  favorites. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  several  states 
have  already  passed  laws  forbidding  con¬ 
tracts  between  the  individual  manufacturer 
and  the  retailer  which  specify  a  standard 
price  to  the  consumer — laws  drawn  in  the 
belief  that  the  consiuner  would  be  benefited 
by  any  k>rt  of  price-cutting — Smith’s  deduc¬ 
tions  ought  to  interest  every  consumer. 

The  desire  for  bargains  is  as  old  as  apples. 
Man’s  r^l  intercourse  with  his  fellow-man 
began  through  bargaining.  It  is  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  barter.  But  price-cutting 
of  standardized  trade-marked  commodities 
does  not  offer  a  saving  bargain,  one  that 
profits  the  buyer  later  when  he  wants  to 
repeat  the  purchase.  Such  price-cutting  b 
merely  a  dishonest  “puller-in”  to  tempt  cus¬ 
tomers  to  buy  other  goods  of  unfamiliar 
values  at  high  prices. 

Perhaps  you,  the  exceptional  buyer,  may 
be  able  to  swallow  the  bait  and  avoid  the 
hook.  The  article  you  want  and  have  been 
buying  for  a  dollar  you  get  for  seventy-five 
cents.  You  have  saved  twenty-five  cents 
on  thb  purchase.  That  price  is  now  fixed 
in  your  mind  as  the  fair  price  for  thb  article. 
You  feel  that  you  have  been  cheated  in  the 
past.  You  expect  to  buy  at  the  cut-rate 
price  in  the  future. 

You  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  if  this 
article,  which  has  had  a  Ing  sale  in  comp>eti- 
tion  with  other  articles  of  like  use,  could  be 


manufactured  and  sold  at  a  reasonable 
profit  for  seventy-five  cents,  some  active 
competitor  would  have  taken  its  market 
away  by  offering  an  equal  standard  of  value 
for  that  price. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  successful  stand¬ 
ardized  article  has  not  made  his  price 
arbitrarily;  but  to  secure  the  largest  con¬ 
sumption  he  has  fixed  it  at  the  lowest  figure 
that  will  give  him  a  profit.  Thb  was  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  influences  beyond  hb 
control,  such  as  active  and  potential  compe¬ 
tition,  the  public  taste,  and  the  buying  pow- 
'ers  of  various  social  groups  to  which  he 
might  app>eal. 

'  '  Such  standard  goods  in  this  day  of  na- 
-  tional  distribution  are  sold  on  the  maker’s 
reputation  and  under  the  maker’s  guaran¬ 
tee.  This  has  cheap>ened  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution.  Every  sale  that  is  made  has  its 
effect  on  other  sales  and  on  the  market  at 
large.  The  manufacturer  of  these  goods, 
unlike  the  man  who  sells  horses,  sugar,  or 
grain,  has  a  permanent  interest  in  them. 
He  stakes  his  business  reputation  on  every 
article  that  he  turns  out  under  his  trade¬ 
mark,  and  he  should  have  sup>ervision  of 
it  all  the  way  from  the  factory  to  the 
consumer. 

It  is  as  vital  that  his  consumers  should 
have  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  his  price, 
as  that  they  should  have  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  his  product.  Unfair  destruc¬ 
tion  of  one  or  the  other  ruins  his  market, 
and  that  not  only  injures  the  manufacturer 
but  reacts  on  the  consumer. 

Smith  learned  this  lesson,  and  his  conclu¬ 
sion  was  that  price-cutting  sometimes  adds 
to  the  cost  of  li\'ing. 


BY  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 


\A/HERE  the  Prophet’s  burning  challenge  lights  and  thrills  the  sacred  page, 
’’  ’  Lies  a  mutely  answering  pledge,  from  fiery  youth  to  steadfast  age: 

’Tis  the  tiny  faded  flag  that  in  his  early  teens  he  wore 
Marching  to  the  Freedom  Rally  at  the  cross-roads  store. 


In  the  Psalmist’s  tender  idyl  of  the  pastures  still  and  sweet. 

Watered  by  the  living  stream  where  sheep  and  gentle  shepherd  meet, 
Long  ago  and  far  away,  he  placed  this  lock  of  silver  hair. 

Finding  that  his  mother’s  Bible  op)ened  always  there. 

By  the  verse  “Who  is  my  neighbor?”  unmolested  long  hath  laid 
This  forgotten  mortgage  note,  embrowned  with  age  and  still  imptaid. 
Here  in  Holy  Writ  it  lay,  while  safely  throve,  secure  from  harm, 

A  young  widow  and  her  children,  on  a  mortgaged  farm. 


In  the  last  and  greatest  chapter  of  the  vision  of  St.  John, 

Where  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  the  homing  souls  urge  ever  on. 

Is  a  sprig  of  fadeless  myrtle,  plucked  with  changeless  heart  and  brave. 
On  a  poignant  April  even,  by  his  one  love’s  grave. 


HIS  BIBLE  INTERLEAVED 


jT  SEEMED  to  Jeffrey  Wheelock  when  he  had  the  enthusiasm  attendant  on 

I  and  his  wife,  Anne,  that  their  untried  desires,  and  before  he  had  bitterly 
ridiculous  apartment  in  New  learned  that  the  doors  of  the  great  tribunal 
==J  York  had  acquired  a  meaning  of  dramatic  agent  and  potent  manager 
and  a  distinction  since  Aunt  Sybil  came  to  swing  rustily  on  their  hinges. 

N-isit  them.  She  was  a  thin  blonde  aunt.  But  all  this  appreciation  of  Aunt  Sybil  s 
something  over  sixty,  with  sparse  auburn  affectionate  pleasure  in  being  with  them 
hair  brought  smoothly  into  spirals  of  curls  made  only  a  secluded  little  retiring-room 
behind  her  ears,  a  perennial  smile,  all  be-  for  the  young  couple’s  thought,  a  shady 
nevolence,  and  a  most  childlike  glance  spot  where  they  could  drop  in  for  a  moment 
through  the  gold-bowed  glasses  of  which  to  rest  upon  old  affections  and  loyalties, 
she  w’as  so  proud.  She  had  earned  them  in  the  pauses  of  stolen  consultation  over 
out  of  eggs  and  butter,  and  it  exhilarated  their  extreme  and  menacing  poverty  and 
her  to  think  how  reckless’  she  had  been  in  their  kind  conspiracy  to  give  Aunt  Sybil  a 
eschewing  a  baser  metal.  rousing  good  time  until  she  should  go  back 

Her  ways  were  comfortable  country  ones,  and  tell  the  neighbors  how  splendidly  Jeff 
brought  gaily  into  the  heart  of  a  city  tur-  was  doing  in  New  York, 
moil  she  admired,  and  there  displayed  with  It  had  been  best  to  ask  her  now,  because 
no  faltering  over  their  incongruity.  In  the  now  they  had  the  apartment,  and  even  an- 
two  days  of  her  visit,  she  had  gone  with  other  month  might  find  them  unable  to  pay 
Anne  to  a  picture  exhibition  and  a  half  for  it;  and  out  of  her  long  kindness  Aunt 
dozen  of  the  more  spectacular  shops  (Anne  Sybil  had  earned  the  right  to  an  enduring 
anxiously  selecting  such  pageantry  as  cost  pictme  of  their  worldly  felicity  before  they 
nothing),  in  the  calmest  surety  that,  if  her  settled  down  in  one  room,  to  meals  out  of 
cashmere  shawl  and  her  bonnet  of  another  small  bake-shops  and  tin  cans, 
epoch  inspired  any  remark,  it  could  be  only  This  morning  Jeff  was  out  on  one  of  his 
of  a  kindly  tone.  lorn  quests  after  the  ladylike  head  of  a 

At  home,  she  made  hourly  pictures,  dramatic  agency,  who  wrote  him  enthusi- 
sitting  by  the  window  darning  stockings  astic  praise  of  his  melodrama,  alternating 
that  had  been  cast  into  the  obscurity  of  a  with  mysterious  reasons  for  not  landing  it 
drawer  where  Anne  never  had  time  to  go,  up)on  the  great  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  king  of 
and  sewing  buttons  on  with  a  swift  regu-  the  managers. 

larity  and  a  twirl. of  her  thread  about  the  Aunt  Sybil  laid  down  her  work  and 
base  that  fascinated  Jeff  as  much  now  in  slip|)ed  her  glasses  off  to  wip>e  them.  She 
his  mature  estate  as  it  had  twenty  years  looked  about  the  little  sitting-room  with 
before,  when  he  sat  roasting  his  apple  by  its  Winged  Victory,  at  the  other  delusive 
the  kitchen  hearth.  He  b^an  to  think  wedding  presents,  each  testifying  to  more 
he  had  never  fully  estimated  Aunt  Sybil’s  ease  than  the  young  couple  could  p>ossibly 
decorativ'e  value.  It  seemed  as  if  he  might  live  up  to,  and  said,  with  great  satisfaction: 
even  build  her  into  a  play,  or  that  he  “Well,  you  certain  are  fixed  complete.’’ 

might  have  done  it  at  an  earlier  moment  Anne  thought  of  the  Victory  swinging 
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outside  the  window  on  its  way  into  a  house 
with  stairs  too  narrow  for  its  advent,  fan¬ 
cied  the  stiff  Japanese  embroidery  near 
neighbor  to  a  kerosene-stove,  and  giggled. 

“We  like  it,”  she  said  speciously. 

“Some  said” — Aunt  Sybil  went  on  sew¬ 
ing,  and  stated  the  case  candidly,  “some 
of  ’em  at  home  said  Jeff  was  ravin’  crazy  to 
give  up  school-keepin’  to  write  plays.  Our 
minister  said,  ‘Why  don’t  he  wiite  his  plays 
first,  nights  and  so,  and  when  he’s  had  one 
took,  then  bum  his  bridges?’  ” 

“O  wise  yoimg  judge!”  murmured  Anne 
irrepressibly. 

“\Mut  d’you  say,  dear?”  inquired  Aunt 
Sybil,  glancing  up. 

“That  might  be  the  way  for  some,”  Anne 
hedged. 

“Not  for  anybody  that  could  do  it  and 
knew  he  could.  So  I  says,  dear.  And  I 
wrote  to  the  minister  last  night.  ‘They’re 
as  snug  as  ever  you  see,’  says  I.  ‘Got  ’em 
a  nice  little  tenement,  everything  complete. 
.\nd  Jeff’s  got  his  play  done,  and  it’s  in 
somebody’s  hands.’  Who  is  it  that’s  got 
it,  dear?’’ 

“Miss  Belton  has  it.” 

“Yes.  Miss  Belton.  I’ll  remember  it 
so’s  I  can  tell  ’em  when  I  get  home.  When 
do  the  royalties  begin,  dear?” 

“Plays  are  usually  brought  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,”  Anne  conceded 
miserably. 

“Next  fall?  Then  that’s  when  the  royal¬ 
ties’ll  begin.  My!  You  could  have  knocked 
me  down  first  time  I  read  in  the  p>aper  how 
much  them  royalties  mount  up  to.” 

“It’s  a  good  business,”  said  Anne. 

“I  guess  so.  Well,  it’s  all  come  out 
better’n  anybody  could  have  expected. 
There  was  a  month  or  two  when  Jeff  first 
give  up  his  place,  I  worried  considerable. 
I  used  to  lay  awake  nights.  That  was 
before  I  found  out  about  the  waves.” 

“Waves,  Aunt  Sybil?” 

“Yes.  There  was  a  lecturer  to  the  hall. 
He  told  us  there  was  waves.  He  said,  you 
just  think  things  are  goin’  to  be  good  and 
they  are  good.  If  you  think  they’ll  be  bad, 
why  .so  ’t’ll  be.  When  we  think,  dear,  we 
kinder  make  waves  in  the  air - ” 

“Thought-waves?” 

“I  dunno.  I  didn’t  ketch  exactly  what 
they  were.  Only  they  were  waves.  And 
they  keep  on  and  on,  and  mebbe  they  wash 
down  some  things  and  build  up  others.  I 
dunno  exactly  how  it  is;  but  anyw'ay  it’s 


your  thought  that  makes  ’em,  and  there’s 
nothin’  they  can’t  do.” 

“There’s  Jeff!” 

Aunt  Sybil  was  not  listening.  Her  ears 
were  attuned  to  the  murmuring  of  subtle 
influences  on  far-off  shores.  “I’ve  tried  it, 
dear,”  she  said.  “I  know.” 

“The  waves?”  Anne  was  out  of  her  chair, 
poised  for  a  flight  to  the  hall,  to  meet  Jeff 
and  give  him  the  relief  of  telling  his  news 
quickly. 

“Yes.  When  I  got  kinder  struck  up  over 
Jeff’s  gi\'in’  up  his  business  and  tal^’  to 
plays,  I  says  to  myself:  ‘Well,  if  there’s 
waves,  I’ll  make  ’em.’  So  instead  of 
worryin’  I’d  say — I  guess  a  hundred  times 
a  day  I  said  it — ‘Now  there’s  Jeff  and  .\nne 
— Jeff’s  writin’  the  best  play  ever  anybody 
see,  and  there’s  money  cornin’  to  ’em.’. 
Bimeby  I  could  see  it  rollin’  in.  It  was  a 
kind  of  a  stream,  all  gold,  and  the  waves 
was  washin’  it  along.” 

Anne  halted  in  the  doorway.  Tears 
were  in  her  eyes.  “Did  you.  Aunt  Sybil?” 
she  said. 

Then  she  met  Jeff  in  the  hall.  “What  is 
it?”  she  asked.  “Did  you  see  her?” 

He  drew  her  toward  their  bedroom  and, 
inside  it,  shut  the  door.  His  step,  faltering 
out  failure,  had  prepared  her  for  his  face. 
He  threw  off  his  hat  and  passed  a  hand  over 
his  forehead.  He  looked  haggard.  “No,” 
he  said.  “I  didn’t  see  her.  ‘Miss  Belton 
was  out.’  There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  \isible 
Miss  Belton.  Had  they  tried  to  place  my 
play?  The  girl  was  sure  Miss  Belton  had 
made  every  effort.  I  said  I’d  take  it  with 
me.  She  couldn’t  find  it,  Anne.  They’d 
actually  pigeonholed  it*  so  effectually  it 
couldn’t  be  found.” 

“They  did  find  it?” 

“Yes,  after  it  was  apptarent  I  meant  to 
sit  there  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Yes, 
she  found  it,  in  the  same  wTapper  I  sent  it 
in,  untouched,  fresh  as  p>aint.  It  hadn’t 
been  read.” 

“You  took  it?” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  took  it.” 

“Where  is  it?” 

“I  met  Jessie  Horton  on  the  w’ay  back, 
and  she  got  it  aw’ay  from  me.” 

Anne  gave  his  shoulder  a  little  shake. 
“Got  it  away  from  you,  Jeff?  Don’t  be 
crazy.” 

“I  told  her  what  I’d  done,”  he  went  on, 
as  if  it  were  a  dull  story,  yet  necessarily  to 
be  rehearsed.  “She  put  me  up  to  one  or 
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two  things  I’d  better  have  known  earlier. 
She  thought  I  was  rather  green,  Jessie  did, 
to  expect  the  girls  at  Belton’s  to  hunt  up  a 
play  unless  I  greased  the  wheels.  A  five- 
dollar  bill  does  wonders.  Ten  works  a 
miracle.” 

“Surely  not!” 

“So  she  said.  Anyhow,  I  hadn’t  any 
ten  dollars  to  sp>end  that  way,  nor  hve,  nor 
one.  She  told  me  something  else.  Belton 
couldn’t  show  my  play,  nor  any  play,  to  Na¬ 
smyth.  They’ve  quarreled.” 

“Then  show  it  to  Nasmyth  yourself!” 

“You’re  raxing  foolish,  Anne.  How  am  I 
going  to  get  at  him?  I’m  one  of  forty- 
thousand  suppliants.  Jessie  said  the  same 
thing.  Then  she  said,  ‘Send  it  to  an  actor.’ 

I  had  sent  it,  I  told  her,  to  half  a  dozen  al¬ 
ready.  They  lose  ’em  in  country  hotels  on 
the  road.  They  take  ’em  for  shaxing-papers 
and  toss  ’em  out  of  car-windqws.  It’s  a 
bottomless  abyss.  The  poor  devil  of  a 
writer  might  as  well  go  down  in  a  diving- 
bell  as  try  to  plumb  it.” 

“What  did  she  say  to  that?” 

“I  don’t  know.”  He  mused  miserably. 
“Anyhow,  she’s  got  the  play.  She’s  going 
to  read  it.” 

“Jessie  Horton!  Jessie  can  paint  mini¬ 
atures.  She  can’t  boost  a  play.” 

“She’s  going  to  have  in  a  dozen  or  so, 
artists  of  low  degree,  and  read  the  play  to 
them.  I  think  she  has  a  vague  idea  they 
may  know  some  fledgling  newspap>er  man. 
It’s  all  she  can  do,  she  says.  It  may  start 
a  ripple.” 

“Jessie’s  kind  of  ripple  won’t  get  any¬ 
where.” 

“Maybe  not.  But  she’s  a  brick.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Jessie’s  a  brick.  When  is  the 
reading  to  be?” 

“Next  Wednesday,  in  the  studio.” 

“Why  don’t  you  read  it  yourself?” 

“She  wanted  me  to.  I  wouldn’t.  I 
haven’t  the  voice — nor  the  heart.” 

“It’ll  be  one  more  thing  to  take  Aunt 
Sybil  to,”  said  Anne  thriftily.  “She’ll  think 
it's  one  of  her  waves.” 

“Her  what?” 

Anne  set  forth  the  theory-  of  waves;  their 
cares ’fell  from  them,  an  J  they  hung  upon 
each  other  and  went  into  spasms  of  foolish 
laughter.  They  sjied  in  to  Aunt  Sybil 
on  the  tide  of  it,  and  she  looked  benevo¬ 
lently  up  at  them,  thinking  how  good  it  is 
to  be  young  and  clever  and  prospectively 
rich,  .^t  luncheon,  .\nne  announced  to  her 


with  the  air  of  proclaiming  something  incon¬ 
ceivable,  that  Jeff’s  play  was  to  be  read. 
Jessie  Horton  would' read  it. 

“She  the  one  that’s  goin’  to  act  in  it?’’ 
inquired  Aunt  Sybil. 

Jeff  allowed  Anne  to  meet  all  these 
searchers.  She  was  more  facile — not  less 
truthful,  but  better  adapted  to  skirt  upon 
the  edges  of  truth  and  fake  a  little  flutter 
in  it  often  enough  to  come  up  with  a 
sparkle  on  her  wings. 

“No,”  said  Anne,  with  comf)Osure;  “she’s 
an  artist.  She  thinks  it  well  to  have  the 
play  known  more  or  less  before  it’s  acted.” 

“Certain!”  agreed  .\unt  Sybil.  “Well, 

I  should  admire  to  go.” 

“We  may  not  think  the  play  as  good  as 
it  really  is,”  .'Xnne  felt  obliged  to  warn  her. 
“Jessie  doesn’t  read  particularly  well.  It 
wouldn’t  be  at  all  like  having  an  actress  do 
it,  for  e.xample.  You  mustn’t  be  disap¬ 
pointed.” 

“I  should  kinder  thought  they’d  got  an 
actress,”  remarked  .\unt  Sybil.  “They  all 
busy  at  this  season  o’  the  year?” 

“Pretty  busy,”  returned  .\nne,  in  haste. 
“More  tea.  Aunt  Sybil?  Well,  maybe 
Jessie  can  read  better  than  we  fear.” 

“We’ll  think  she  reads  complete,”  said 
Aunt  Sybil,  “the  best  that  ever  was.  Then 
it’ll  all  come  out  right.  That’s  the  waves, 
you  know.” 

The  play  was  to  be  read  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  on  the  morning  of  that  Wed¬ 
nesday  Jeff  and  Anne  made  careful  se¬ 
lection  among  their  bric-^-brac,  and  carried 
most  of  the  portable  articles  over  to  the 
studio.  This  was  a  futile  elaboration,  yet 
they  had  a  somber  pleasure  in  it.  It  was 
only  gracious  in  them  to  respond  to  Jessie 
with  the  cheerful  implication  that  the  day 
meant  as  much  to  them  as  she  had  generous¬ 
ly  intended.  But  after  they  had  done 
hard  service  in  the  studio  for  two  hours, 
draped  the  chair  on  the  model  throne,  hung 
taiiestries,  and  gloomily  regarded  the  best 
vantage  points  for  jugs  and  screens,  their 
hearts  fell  dismally.  Jeff  could  have  cursed 
the  silly  ending  of  a  venture  whereon  he 
had  embarked  so  valiantly. 

Unassailable,  there  towered  in  his  mind 
the  certainty  that  he  had  written  a  good 
play.  It  might  even  be  great.  That, 
after  all,  was  for  the  sovereign  pjeople  to 
declare.  But  that  it  was  warm  with  youth 
and  high  romance,  firm  of  workmanship, 
just  in  conclusion,  he  knew.  .•Xnd  to 
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this  market  had  it  come:  the  judgment  of  a 
small  circle  from  another  art,  men  whose 
most  honest  intent  could  never  hoist  it  a 
step  on  the  legitimate  way.  At  twelve 
o’clock  he  stood  on  the  pavement  again, 
with  Anne. 

“Car?”  he  offered. 

She  shook  her  head.  “No,  I  must  have 
a  breath  and  get  rid  of  my  cobwebs  before  I 
see  Aunt  Sybil.” 

“Poor  Aunt  Sybil!” 

“Poor  us!  Aunt  Sybil’s  all  right.  By 
the  time  we’re  bankrupt  she’ll  have  had 
her  visit  and  gone  -  placidly  home.  Shall 
we  apply  at  a  teacher’s  agency?” 

“It’s  a  bad  time  of  year,”  said  Jeff 
quietly. 

She  looked  .at  him.  The  line  of  his 
mouth  made  a  savage  curve,  and  as  she  had 
traced  every  step  of  the  way  to  this  in¬ 
glorious  conclusion  so  now  she  knew  the 
present  smart.  Jeff  was  not  suffering  be¬ 
cause  they  were  poor  and  saw  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  barer  poverty.  It  was  bemuse 
he  loved  his  play  and  he  believed  in  it.  This 
was  the  highest  conception  he  had  of  ac¬ 
tion,  the  best  he  knew  of  poetry.  No¬ 
body  had  seen  in  it  what  he  had  tried  to 
put  there,  and  his  headlong  temjjerament 
told  him  nobody  ever  would  see  it.  Out  of 
her  sorrow’  for  him,  her  words  were  bitter. 

They  went  on  in  silence,  and  suddenly, 
pierced  by  the  irony  of  fortune,  she  laughed. 
“^Tiy,  Jeff,”  said  she,  “the  waves!” 

He  was  far  away,  rebelliously  seeking 
out  the  causes  of  things.  “The  waves?” 

“Aunt  Sybil’s.  We’re  to  think  palaces, 
and  houses  will  sprout  into  turrets.  We’re 
to  think  diamonds,  and  the  coal-bin  will  be 
full  of  them.  Let’s  play  that  way.  It’s 
turned  Aunt  Sybil  into  a  tight-rope  opti¬ 
mist.  There  she  goes,  morning,  noon,  and 
night  in  her  spangled  p>etticoat  balancing 
her  stick  and  smiling  at  the  audience,  and 
saying  it’s  all  coming  out  right  because  she 
thinks  so.”  • 

“We  can’t  play  that  game,”  said  Jeff  ab¬ 
sently.  “We’re  of  the  blood  of  Thomas, 
the  Doubter.” 

“But  play,  child,  play!  Get  a  laugh  out 
of  it.” 

“Ay,  ay,  sir!  You  begin.” 

“We’re  to  assume  that  everything’s  at 
the  top  notch.  I  begin  to  see  how  exhila¬ 
rating  it  might  be — a  sort  of  transcendental, 
blameless  way  of  getting  drunk.  We  need 
it,  Jeff.  We’re  depleted  by  realities.  Here’s 


a  table  set — with  nothing  on  it.  Pour  the 
wine!” 

Jeff  roused  himself. 

“Very  well,”  said  he.  “The  waves! 
Your  play.  I’ll  come  in  when  I  can.” 

At  Twenty-third  Street  a  labor  procession 
was  crossing  and  they  were  immediately 
ensnared  in  a  swirling  crowd.  There  was 
prospect  of  their  waiting  some  time  for  the 
knot  to  untangle,  and  Anne  took  her  hand 
from  his  arm  where  she  had  laid  it,  country- 
fashion.  She  turned  upon  him  in  the 
pleasure  of  an  ev’ident  surprise.  ‘ ‘ Why,  Mr. 
Wheelock,”  she  interjected  brightly.  “Are 
you  really  in  town?” 

Jeff  took  off  his  hat  with  as  gallant  an 
abandon  as  the  throng,  elbow  to  tight 
elbow,  would  allow.  “Delighted  to  see 
you,”  he  answered  in  kind.  “And  you  of 
all  f>eople!  How  well  you  are  looking!” 

“You,  too!  on  the  top  wave,  aren’t  you?” 

“The  tip  of  the  top,”  said- Jeff  merrily. 
“Don’t  look  at  my  old  do’.  I’m  perenni¬ 
ally  shabby  nowadays.  Can’t  get  time 
to  hunt  up  my  tailor.” 

“What’s  this  I  hear  about  a  play?” 

The  crowd  surged  a  little,  and  they  set¬ 
tled  into  place.  Jeff  got  a  grip  of  her  under¬ 
arm  to  steady  her.  Anne  hated  mobs. 
They  made  her  panicky;  and  he  began 
gaily  to ‘defend  her  from  guessing  how 
thick  humanity  was  about  them. 

“Oh,  the  play!  It’s  like  a  fairy-story. 
I’ve  w’ritten  a  melodrama,  and  they’re 
simply  fighting  for  it.” 

“Nasmyth?  The  great  Nasmyth?” 

“No.  That’s  the  joke.  The  great  Na¬ 
smyth  isn’t  in  it.  He  doesn’t  even  know 
about  it.  Miss  Belton  has  absolutely  for¬ 
bidden  a  whisper  in  his  direction.” 

“She  wants  it?” 

“Precisely.  For  the  other  side.” 

“Will  they  do  as  well  for  you  as  Na¬ 
smyth?” 

Jeff  cocked  his  head,  and  tried  to  hold 
her  eye  as  the  crowd  thickened.  “As  well!” 
he  trump>eted,  with  bravado.  “Why,  my 
dear  friend.  I’m  made.  I’ve  only  to  sit 
down  now  and  sign  checks.  Though  I 
haven’t  accepted,  mind  you.” 

“But  you  will!” 

“Oh,  undoubtedly!  We  sign  the  con¬ 
tract  to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  the  play’s 
to  be  read  this  afternoon.” 

“Really?  Might  I  hear  it?” 

“Delighted.  Three  o’clock,  at  Flaxmann 
Studios.”  His  quick  eye  had  caught  a  rift 
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in  the  crowd.  “Scoot,  Anne,”  he  said,  in 
her  ear.  “That  way;  I’ll  keep  hold  of  you.” 
His  hands  on  her  waist,  he  got  her  through 
the  press,  and  after  a  breathless  minute 
they  were  looking  back  from  a  safe  curb. 

“Heavens!”  breathed  Anne.  “I  should 
have  fainted  if  I’d  known.  I  thought  it 
was  five  deep.  It’s  a  hundred.” 

He  laugh^. 

“What  you  don’t  know  never  hurts  you. 
Waves,  Anne,  waves!” 

They  went  home  to  luncheon,  which 
Aunt  Sybil  benevolently  had  ready,  then- 
young  spirits  back  again,  and  they  laughed 
all  through  the  meal. 

At  five  minutes  before  three,  twenty 
people  were  seated  comfortably  in  Jessie 
Horton’s  studio.  The  candles  were  lighted. 
Mirrors  reflected  shining  brasses  and  dull 
tapestries.  It  all  had  a  look  of  subdued 
gaiety  and  importance,  as  if  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  had  been  taken  to  make  fit  sur¬ 
roundings  for  something  worthy  of  applause. 
Jeff,  looking  about  him,  thought  with  bit¬ 
terness  that  here  was  a  simulation,  in  little, 
of  the  goal  he  had  meant  to  touch.  Here 
was  his  beautiful  play.  Here  was  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  people  to  listen  to  it.  But  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  candles  would  be  out,  the  bric-k- 
brac  returned  to  its  niche,  the  studio  would 
be  the  scene  of  Jessie’s  solitary  supper,  and 
the  play  no  step  nearer  to  its  goal. 

Aunt  Sybil,  in  her  embroidered  crfepe 
shawl,  her  little  curls  tighter  than  eye 
could  believe  from  the  rigorous  p>ains  with 
w'hich  she  had  constructed  them,  sat  in  the 
front  row  close  by  the  model  throne.  She 
had  turned  a  burning  face  upon  Anne, 
haggard  at  her  side — Anne  for  whom  even 
this  reading  of  the  beloved  lines  meant 
agony,  lest  some  ear  or  mind  should  be 
holden  to  their  beauty. 

Anne  smiled  faintly  in  ariswer.  She 
could  interpret  the  look.  They  were  to 
hope  for  the  best,  imagine  and  wUl  the  best. 
There  were  to  be  waves.  Jessie,  manu¬ 
script  in  hand,  w'as  about  to  mount  the 
platform.  At  that  moment  Anne  turned 
to  Jeff,  whispering: 

“Who  is  that  man?  There,  at  the  door¬ 
way.  He  was  close  by  us  this  morning  in 
the  crowd.” 

Jeff  looked.  A  tall  blond  man  in  a  fur- 
lined  coat  stood  just  inside  the  door,  hold¬ 
ing  his  hat  rather  deferentially,  as  if  he 
Ijegged  the  privilege  of  coming  in.  Jeff’s 
breath  q\iickened  while  his  heart  pounded. 


“My  God!  that’s  Nasmyth  himself!” 

Nobody  saw-  the  man  but  these  two. 
Now  it  app)eared  that  Jessie’s  train  had 
caught  on  a  tack  and  somebody  was  loosen¬ 
ing  it  solicitously.  Nasmyth  still  stood 
there  waiting  to  be  asked  in.  Jeff,  not  for¬ 
mulating  what  he  meant  to  do,  was  on  his 
feet,  and  had  taken  a  stride  over  the  corner 
of  the  throne.  At  Jessie’s  elbow  he  bent, 
and  while  the  other  man  laboriously  freed 
the  lace,  w’hispered  in  her  ear: 

“Go  and  ask  him  in.” 

“Who?”  said  Jessie,  coming  to  her  feet, 
and  giving  her  liberated  skirt  a  shake. 

“There  in  the  doorway.  Nasmyth — 
can’t  you  see?  Ask  him  in.  Give  him  a 
seat.  I’ll  read.” 

He  pulled  the  manuscript  from  her  hand, 
and  Jessie  turned  automatically,  saw  Na¬ 
smyth,  and  walked  over  to  him.  Jeff  on 
the  platform,  first  act  in  hand,  felt  the 
ripple  of  surprise  about  him,  and  knew, 
with  the  prescience  that  had  become  in 
that  instant  the  product  of  his  entire  bodily 
sense  and  not  of  vision  alone,  that  she  was 
ginng  Nasmyth  a  seat.  Then  he  heard 
his  own  voice,  clear  and  as  decisive  as  the 
little  jacks  that  strike  piano  keys,  announ¬ 
cing,  “Time,  the  present.  Place,  a  ranch 
in  Montana.” 

From  that  moment  he  read  in  a  waking 
trance  and  read  to  Nasmyth.  The  man 
seemed  to  be  the  autocrat  of  a  small  yet 
infinitely  desirable  world,  and  Jeff  had 
brought  his  trained  puppets  to  be  judg¬ 
ed  as  to  their  fitness  for  living  in  that 
world  and  making  merry  there.  While  his 
voice  read,  his  mind  kept  up  a  running  ar¬ 
gument  to  the  man,  always  in  the  person 
of  the  puppets  themselves.  “Hear  us,” 
it  kept  saying.  “Only  hear  us.  Let  us 
prove  we  have  some  blood  in  us  and  can 
make  your  houses  laugh  and  cry.  Listen 
to  us!  Listen!” 

The  play  went  on,  and  with  it  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  the  playwright’s  mind.  Jeff  did 
not  once  look  at  Nasmyth.  Nor  did  he 
glance  at  his  own  two  dear  women  sitting 
down  there  in  front — Anne,  he  knew,  with 
excitement  straining  her  face,  and  Aunt 
Sybil  with  the  smile  that  signified  how  hard 
she  was  whipping  up  the  waves.  He  looked 
over  them  all  and  threw  his  voice  into  the 
shadows  at  their  back.  It  might  have  been 
the  proscenium,  and  he  and  his  pup{)ets,  on  a 
lighted  stage,  still  continuing  that  grave  and 
steady  plea  to  be  heard,  only  to  ’oe  heard. 
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The  first  act  was  over,  and  with  only  an 
interval  for  a  breath  he  had  begun  the  next. 
Now  he  was  conscious  of  a  fear — lest  Na¬ 
smyth  should  go  out.  If  Nasmyth  went 
out  he  felt  sure  something  would  break. 
The  scene  would  dissolve.  His  own  voice 
would  cease,  and  he  would  go  crashing 
down  among  what  seemed  to  be  chairs  and 
listening  people.  Then  he  began  to  reason 
with  himself,  and  find  arguments  for  speed¬ 
ing  through  it  calmly.  This  was  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  months  of  work  on  the  play 
and  the  strain  of  his  heart-sickness  over  it. 
Nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  his 
breaking  down;  yet  he  must  avoid  that 
because -it  would  frighten  Anne  and  horrify 
.\unt  Sybil. 

But  Nasmyth  simply  must  not  go  out. 
He  thought  of  reading  faster,  lest  Nasmyth 
should  need  to  take  a  train,  and  then  de¬ 
cided  that,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
him,  it  was  safer  to  keep  on  at  this  measured 
pace.  Some  one  came  up  and  put  a  glass 
of  water  at  his  hand.  He  felt  a  momentary 
impatience  that  any  one  could  think  of  for¬ 
tifying  him  by  commonplace  means  for 
such  a  task  as  this.  Then  he  longed  for 
the  water  inordinately,  but  dared  not  drink, 
lest,  in  the  pause,  Nasmyth  should  go  out. 

Act  two  was  ended.  He  marshaled  his 
fagged  puppets  and  read  on  through  acts 
three  and  four.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
gathered  up  the  manuscript  from  the  little 
table,  and  rolled  it  mechanically.  The 
studio  looked  rather  dark,  and  he  heard 
.\nne  saying,  in  a  high,  artificial  voice:  “Do 
you  think  so?  I  shall  tell  him.  Thanks 
so  much!”  But  as  for  him,  he  had  stepped 
down  from  the  model  throne  and  he  was 
face  to  face  with  Nasmyth. 

“Have  you  sold  your  rights?”  the  great 
man  asked,  without  prologue. 

“No,”  he  heard  himself  answering  in  his 
clear  reading  voice,  a  voice  he  hardly  knew 
he  had. 

“I  want  it.  Can  you  come  round  to¬ 
morrow?” 

“Vpc  ” 

“At  ten?”  . 

“M  ten.” 

“Better  say  nine.  Somebody  else  has 
an  option  on  it,  I  understand.” 

JeHff  felt  himself  coming  awake.  His 
brilliant  certainties,  builded  on  a  joke, 
collapsed.  “Nobody’s  got  an  option  on 
it,”  he  said  miserably.  Hot  tears  came  into 
his  eyes  and  hurt  and  startled  him.  “You 


overheard  us.  We  were  playing  fool.  ” 

For  that  the  great  man  did  not  care. 

“It’s  a  good  play,”  he  said.  “That  is, 
it  has  possibilities.  \  few  changes,  and  we 
can  bring  ’em  out.”  Then  he  melted,  and 
Jeff  could  see  that  he  was  remembering  the 
puppets  and  their  message  of  life  and  love. 
“It’s  a  corker,”  said  Nasmyth.  “Bring  it 
along.  Now  I  must  apologize  to  the  lady 
for  butting  in.” 

There  was  tea,  and  Jeff  went  home  with 
his  womenfolk,  one  on  each  side.  He 
looked  straight  ahead  into  the  radiant 
future.  Anne  did  not  speak  because  she 
was  in  awe  at  the  bigness  of  Fate.  .Aunt 
Sybil  was  absorbed  in  the  pageant  of  the 
streets.  WTien  they  were  at  home,  Jeff 
sat  down  and  put  his  head  in  his  hands. 

“Lawzy,”  said  Aunt  Sybil,  “you’re  all 
beat  out!  Well,  ’twas  quite  a  spell  to  read 
right  along.” 

“Yes,”  said  .Anne  hastily,  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  “he’s  'beat  out.’  ” 

There  was  very  little  said  in  the  house 
that  night.  It  seemed  to  Anne  and  Jeff 
that  something  was  crystallizing,  and  they 
must  be  careful  not  even  to  disturb  the  air. 
Aunt  Sybil,  judging,  as  she  often  cheerfully’- 
did,  from  a  set  of  general  precepts  she  had 
brought  with  her,  that  they  must  have 
mutual  confidences  to  make,  went  to  bed 
early.  When  she  came  out  to  breakfast, 
Jeff  was  gone.  .Anne  had  agreed  with  him 
that  it  was  best  for  him  to  walk  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  get  himself  into  some  kind 
of  shape.  .All  that  forenoon  .Anne,  with  the 
face  of  a  martyr,  sat  by  while  Aunt 
•  Sybil  rocked  and  sewed.  Once  she  broke 
down. 

“Oh,  .Aunt  Sybil!”  she  moaned,  “keep 
your  mind  on  Jeff.  Don’t  take  it  off  an 
instant.  Wish  him  luck,  just  luck!” 

Aunt  Sybil  asked  no  questions.  “Law, 
child!”  said  she,  “my  mind’s  mostly  on  Jeff, 
when  it  ain’t  on  both  of  you  together. 
Them  waves  are  runnin’  mountain-high.” 

At  twelve  he  came.  He  was  pale,  but 
his  eyes  shone  as  they  had  the  first  time 
Anne  had  told  him  she  “liked  him  very 
much.”  He  threw  a  long  envelope  into  her 
lap. 

“There  it  is,”  he  said  huskily.  “We  be¬ 
gin  rehearsals  next  week.  .And  I’m  to 
adapt  a  thing  from  the  German  and  get 
five  hundred  down.  Aunt  Sybil,  light  of 
my’  soul,  do  you  want  a  diamond  sunburst, 
or  a  horse  and  buggy — or  only  a  kiss?” 
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Preceding  Instalments:  When  the  Nebraska,  bound  from  Seattle  to  Alaska,  struck  a  rock  and  sank, 
Murray  O’Neil,  builder  of  the  North  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway,  saved  the  life  of  Natalie  Gerard,  ward  of 
Curtis  Gordon,  a  promoter  of  dubious  Alaskan  projects.  The  next  day  Miss  Gerard  persuaded  O’Neil  to 
take  her  north  with  him  so  that  she  might  join  her  mother  and  Gordon  at  Hope,  Gordon’s  new  mining- 
town.  After  staying  over  as  Gordon’s  guest  for  a  few  hours,  O’Neil  left  Hope  with  a  former  employee, 
"Happy  Tom”  Slater,  who  had  been  working  for  Gordon,  but  resigned  the  moment  he  saw  O’Neil.  At  Cortez, 
Murray  acquired  also  Dan  Appleton,  a  young  engineer  whom  Gordon  had  just  fired  for  telling  the  truth 
about  his  worthless  mine,  llien  O’Neil’s  expedition,  bound  for  the  Kyak  coal-fields  to  make  good  Mur¬ 
ray’s  claims,  pushed  on  till  it  came  to  the  cafion  by  which  the  Salmon  River  bursts  through  the  coast 
range,  and  within  sound  of  the  twin  glaciers  that  make  the  river  a  battle  of  icebergs.  Here  O’Neil  began 
to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  carrying  a  railroad  by  this  apparently  impossible  route  to  the  rich  r^ 
sources  of  interior  Alaska.  If  this  could  be  done,  Gordon’s  road,  starting  from  Hope,  and  the  Copper  Trust’s, 
from  Cortez,  would  be  defeated.  O’Neil  determined  at  any  rate  to  investigate,  and  his  little  party,  defy¬ 
ing  hardship  and  danger,  fought  icebergs  and  icy  currents  till  they  penetrated  the  cafion  to  the  terrible 
glaciers  themselves,  ^lien  they  emerg^.  it  was  to  plan  the  preliminaries  of  an  undertaking  that  ‘‘Happy 
Tom”  gloomily  pronounced  ‘‘nothing  more  nor  less  than  hydrophobia.” 

O’Neil  went  to  New  York  to  raise  capital,  and  a  few  weeks  later  he  met  all  of  his  old  railway  “boys”  in 
council  at  Seattle.  Their  consultation  was  interrupted  by  a  reporter,  who  turned  out  to  be  Eliza  Appleton, 
Dan’s  sister — a  frank,  humorous,  boyish  girl  who  won  O’Neil’s  interest  as  her  brother  had  done.  A  year 
after  this  introduction  to  O’Neil,  Eliza  was  commissioned  by  her  paper  to  write  up  Alaskan  projects  from 
a  muckraking  point  of  view.  She  joined  Dan  at  Omar,  where  O’Neil  welcomed  her  generously  and  gave 
her  and  Dan  a  bungalow  by  themselves.  Here  Natalie  Gerard,  who  had  been  a  shipmate  of  Eliza’s,  stop¬ 
ped  off  for  a  visit,  and  confided  to  O’Neil  the  loss  of  her  own  and  her  mother’s  fortunes  through  Gordon’s 
n^lect  of  Government  rulings.  Going  on  to  Hope.  Natalie  verified  her  suspicions  of  her  mother’s  relations 
with  Gordon;  a  terrible  scene  between  Mrs.  Gerard  and  Gordon  followed,  and  the  two  women  resolved 
to  leave  him  and  seek  refuge  with  O’Neil. 


CHAPTER  XII 


MAR  KHAYYAM,”  said  Eliza 
Appleton,  entering  O’Neil’s  office 
briskly,  “you  are  the  general 
trouble  man,  so  kindly  prepare  to 
listen  to  mine.” 

“Won’t  the  kitchen  flue  draw,  or  has  a 
hinge  come  off  the  bungalow  door?”  Mur¬ 
ray  smiled.  A  dozen  pressing  matters  called 
for  his  instant  attention;  yet  he  showed  no 


trace  of  annoyance.  “If  so.  I’ll  be  right  up 
and  fix  it.” 

“The  kitchen  chinmey  has  a  draft  that 
threatens  to  draw  Dan’s  salary  out  with 
the  smoke  every  time  I  cook  a  meal,  and 
the  house  is  dandy.  This  is  a  real  man’s- 
size  tribulation,  so  of  course  I  run  to  you. 
Simon  Legree  is  at  his  tricks  again.” 

“Legree!” 
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The  girl  nodded  her  blond  head  vigorous¬ 
ly,  “Yes!  He’s  stolen  Mrs.  St.  Claire’s 
slaves,  and  she  and  Little  Eva  are  out  in 
the  cold.” 

“>Miat  the  deuce  are  you  talking  about?” 

“Gordon,  of  course,  and  the  two  Gerards, 
Natalie  and  Gloria — ‘Town  Hall,  To-night. 
Come  one,  Come  all!’  ” 

“Oh!”  O’Neil’s  eyes  brightened. 

“There  have  been  terrible  goings-on  over 
at  Hope.  I  went  up  yesterday,  in  my  offi¬ 
cial  capacity,  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy’s 
position  and  to  give  him  a  preliminary 
skirmish;  but  the  great  man  was  sulking  in 
his  tent  and  sent  w’ord  by  a  menial  for  me 
to  begone  or  look  out  for  the  bloodhounds. 

I  don’t  like  to  ‘begone,’  so,  of  course  I  paid 
my  respects  to  Natalie  and  her  mother. 
But  what  do  you  think  I  found?  Mrs.  St. 
Claire  desolated,  and  Little  Eva  dissolved 
in  tears.” 

“Will  you  talk  sense?” 

“Certainly!  Just  try  some  nonsense.” 
.\nd  Eliza  told  of  Gordon’s  treachery 
over  the  coal  claims  and  of  his  defiance  in 
response  to  Mrs.  Gerard’s  accusation. 
O’Neil  listened  silently,  his  face  growing 
stem. 

“Hasn’t  he  made  any  provision  for 
them?”  he  asked  when  Eliza  had  finished. 

“Coffee  and  cakes,  three  times  a  day. 
That’s  all!  He  won’t  even  provide  trans¬ 
portation.  They  refuse  to  stay  there,  but 
they  can’t  get  away.  I’ve  cabled  the  Re¬ 
new,  overdrawing  my  salary  scandalously, 
and  Dan  is  eager  to  help,  but  the  worst  of 
it  is  neither  of  those  women  knows  how  to 
make  a  living.  Natalie  wants  to  work,  but 
the  e.xtent  of  her  knowledge  is  the  knack  of 
frosting  a  layer  cake,  and  her  mother  never 
even  sewed  on  a  button  in  all  her  life.  It 
would  make  a  lovely  Sunday  story,  and  it 
wouldn’t  help  Curtis  Gordon  with  his  stock¬ 
holders.” 

“You  won’t  w'rite  it,  of  course!” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  not,  but  it’s  maddening 
not  to  be  able  to  do  something.”  Eliza’s 
animated  face  was  very  stem,  her  generous 
mouth  was  set  firmly. 

‘‘You  can  leave  out  the  personal  ele¬ 
ment,”  he  told  her.  “There’s  still  a  big 
story  there,  if  you  realize  that  it  runs  back 
to  Washington  and  involves  your  favorite 
policy  of  conservation.  Those  claims  be¬ 
long^  to  Natalie  and  her  mother.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  that  their  locations  w'ere  legal 
and  that  there  was  never  any  question  of 


fraud  in  the  titles,  hence  they  were  entitled 
to  patents,  years  ago.  Gordon  did  wrong, 
of  course,  in  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  even  though 
he  knew  those  orders  to  be  senseless  and 
contradictory,  but  the  women  are  the  ones 
to  suffer.  The  Government  froze  them  out. 
This  is  only  one  instance  of  what  delay  and 
indecision  at  headquarters  has  done.  I’ll 
show  you  others  before  we  are  through.  As 
for  those  two,  why  didn’t  they  come  to  me?” 

“Do  you  need  a  cook  and  a  dish-washer?” 

Murray  frowned.  “Our  new  hotel  is 
nearly  finished;  perhaps  Mrs.  Gerard  would 
accept  a  ]X)sition  as — as  hostess.” 

"Hostess!  In  a  railroad-camp  hotel!  WTio 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?”  Eliza  eyed 
him  incredulously. 

O’Neil’s  flush  did  not  go  unnoticed  as  he 
said  quietly:  “It  is  unusual,  but  we’ll  try 
it.  She  might  learn  to  manage  the  busi¬ 
ness,  with  a  competent  assistant.  The  sal¬ 
ary  will  be  ample  for  her  and  Natalie  to 
live  on.” 

Eliza  laid  a  hand  timidly  upon  his  arm 
and  said  in  an  altered  tone: 

“Omar  Khayyam,  you’re  a  fine  old  Per¬ 
sian  gentleman!  I  know  what  it  will  mean 
to  those  two  poor  women,  and  I  know  what 
it  will  mean  to  you,  for  of  course  the  salary' 
will  come  out  of  your  own  pocket.” 

He  smiled  down  at  her.  “It’s  the  best  I 
can  offer,  and  I’m  sure  you  won’t  tell 
them.” 

CHAPTER  XIII 

.  IN  WHICH  THE  DOCTOR  SHOWS  HIS  WIT 

O’Neil’s  talk  with  Mrs.  Gerard,  ujxin  her 
arrival  from  Hope,  was  short  and  business¬ 
like.  Neither  by  word  nor  by  look  did  he 
show  that  he  knew  or.  suspected  anything 
of  the  real  reason  of  her  break  with  Gordon. 
Toward  both  her  and  Natalie  he  preser\-ed 
his  customary  heartiness,  and  their  first 
constraint  soon  disappieared.  He  refused 
to  listen  to  their  thanks,  and  made  them 
believe  that  they  were  conferring  a  real 
favor  upon  him  by  accepting  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  new  hotel. 

Pending  the  completion  of  that  structure, 
he  was  hard  pressed  to  find  a  lodging-place 
for  them,  until  Eliza  and  her  brother  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  share  the  bungalow  with 
them — a  thing  O’Neil  had  not  felt  at  liberty 
to  ask,  under  the  circumstances. 
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Gradually  the  black  gloom  in  which  Mrs. 
Gerard  had  been  plunged  gave  way  before 
the  tactful  kindliness  of  her  new  friends,  and 
before  Natalie’s  constant  solicitude.  The 
visitors  began  to  feel  that  they  were  not  only 
welcome  but  needed,  and  the  sense  that  they 
were  really  of  service  drove  away  depression. 

One  morning  they  awoke  to  learn  that 
O’Neil  had  gone  to  the  States,  leaving  Doc¬ 
tor  Gray  in  charge  of  affairs  at  Omar  during 
his  absence.  The  physician,  who  was  fully 
in  his  chief’s  confidence,  gravely  discussed 
their  duties  with  them,  and  so  discreet  was 
he  that  they  had  no  faintest  suspicion  that 
he  knew  their  secret.  It  was  typical  of 
O’Neil  and  his  “boys”  that  they  should 
show  this  chivalry  tow’ard  two  friendless 
outcasts. 

While  O’Neil’s  unexp>ected  departure 
caused  some  comment,  no  one  except  his 
trusted  lieutenants  dreamed  of  the  grave 
importance  of  his  mission.  They  knew  the 
necessitite  that  hounded  him,  they  were 
well  aware  of  the  trembling  insecurity  in 
which  affairs  now  stood;  but  they  main¬ 
tained  their  cheerful  industry,  they  pressed 
the  work  with  unabated  energy,  and  the 
road  crept  forward  foot  by  foot. 

Many  disappointments  had  arisen  since 
the  birth  of  the  Salmon  River  &  North¬ 
western;  many  misfortunes  had  united  to 
retard  the  development  of  its  builder’s 
plans.  The  first  obstacle  O’Neil  had  en¬ 
countered  was  that  of  climate.  During  the 
summer  unceasing  rains,  mists,  and  fogs 
dispirited  his  w’orkmen  and  actually  cut 
their  eflBciency  in  half.  He  had  made  cer¬ 
tain  allowances  for  this,  of  course,  but  no 
one  could  have  foreseen  so  great  a  percent¬ 
age  of  ineflficiency  as  later  developed.  In 
winter  the  cold  was  intense  and  the  snows 
were  of  prodigious  depth,  while  outside  the 
shelter  of  the  Omar  hills  the  winds  howled 
and  rioted  over  the  frozen  delta,  paralyzing 
human  effort.  Under  these  conditions  it 
was  hard  to  get  workmen,  and  thrice  harder 
to  keep  them. 

Then,  too,  the  physical  diflSculties  of  the 
country  •were  almost  insurmountable.  The 
morass  which  comprised  the  Salmon  River 
plain  was  in  summer  a  bottomless  ooze, 
over  •which  nothing  could  be  transported, 
yet  in  •winter  it  became  sheathed  with  a 
steel-hard  armor  against  which  piling  splin¬ 
tered.  It  could  be  penetrated  at  that  sea¬ 
son  only  by  the  assistance  of  steam  thawers, 
which  involved  delay  and  heavy  expense. 


These  were  but  samples  of  the  obstacles  that  | 
had  to  be  met,  and  every  one  realized  that  ' 
the  work  thus  far  had  b^n  merely  prep)ara-  j 
tory.  The  great  obstruction,  upen  the  con- 
quest  of  which  the  whole  undertaking  hinged,  ^ 
still  lay  before  them.  ! 

But  of  all  handicaps  the  most  serious  by  | 
far  was  the  lack  of  capital.  Murray  had  I 
foreseen  as  inevitable  the  abandonment  by  I 
the  trust  of  its  Cortez  route,  but  its  change  • 
of  base  to  Kyak  had  come  as  a  startling  I 
surprise,  and  as  an  almost  crushing  blow.  | 
Personally,  he  believed  its  present  plan  to  | 
be  even  more  impracticable  than  its  former 
one;  but  its  refusal  to  buy  him  out  had  dis¬ 
heartened  his  financial  associates  and  tight¬ 
ened  their  purse-strings  into  a  knot  which 
no  argument  of  his  could  loose. 

He  had  long  since  exhausted  his  own  liq¬ 
uid  capital,  he  had  realized  upxjn  his  every 
available  asset,  and  his  personal  credit  was 
tottering.  He  was  obliged  to  finance  his  1 
operations  upx>n  new  money — a  task  which 
b^ame  ever  more  difiUcult. 

Yet  he  knew  that  the  briefest  flagging, 
even  a  temperary  abandonment  of  work, 
meant  swift  and  utter  ruin.  His  track  must 
go  forward,  his  labor  must  be  paid,  his  sup¬ 
plies  must  not  be  interrupted.  He  set  his  ) 
jaws  and  fought  on  stubbornly,  certain  of  | 
triumph  if  only  he  could  hold  out.  I 

Thus  far  O’Neil’s  rivalry  with  the  trust  f 
had  been  friendly,  if  spirit^;  but  his  action  I 
in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Gerard  i 
and  her  daughter  raised  up  a  new  and  vigor-  J 
ous  enemy  whose  methods  w'ere  not  as 
scrupulous  as  those  of  the  Heidlemanns.  , 

Gordon  was  a  strangely  unbalanced  man. 

He  was  magnetic,  his  geniality  was  really 
heart-warming,  yet  he  was  perfectly  cold¬ 
blooded  in  his  selfishness.  He  was  cool  and 
calculating,  but  interference  roused  him  to 
an  almost  insane  pitch  of  passion.  Fickle 
in  most  things,  he  was  uncompromising  in 
his  hatreds.  O’Neil’s  generosity  in  afford¬ 
ing  sanctuary  to  his  defiant  mistress, 
struck  him  as  a  p>ersonal  affront,  and  it 
fanned  his  dislike  of  his  rival  into  a  con¬ 
suming  rage. 

Therefore  a  certain  plausible,  shifty- 
eyed  individual  by  the  name  of  Linn  was 
dispatched  to  Omar  on  the  first  steamer. 
Landing  at  his  destination,  Mr.  Linn  quiet¬ 
ly  effaced  himself,  disapp)earing  out  the 
right-of-way  where  he  b^an  moving  from 
camp  to  camp,  ostensibly  in  search  of  em¬ 
ployment. 
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It  was  a  few  days  later,  perhaps  a  week 
after  O’Neil’s  dqjarture,  diat  Eliza  Apple- 
ton  entered  the  hospital  and  informed  Doc¬ 
tor  Gray: 

“I’ve  finished  my  first  story  for  the  Re¬ 
view." 

The  big  physician  had  a  rapid,  forceful 
habit  of  speech.  “Well,  I  supp^  you  un¬ 
corked  the  vitriol  bottle,”  he  said  bruskly. 

“No!  Since  you  are  now  the  fount  of 
authority  here,  I  thought  I’d  tell  you  that 
I  have  reserv^  my  treachery  for  another 
time.  I  haven't  learned  enough  yet  to  war¬ 
rant  real  fireworks.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I’ve  been  very  kind  to  Mr.  O’Neil  in  my 
story.” 

“Let  me  thank  you  for  him.” 

“Now  don’t  be  sarcastic!  I  could  have 
said  a  lot  of  nasty  things,  if  he  hadn’t  been 
so  nice  to  me.  I  suppose  it  is  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  influence  of  his  kindness.” 

“He  really  will  be  grateful,”  the  doctor 
assured  her  seriously.  “Newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  wrong  sort  might  hurt  him  a 
great  deal  just  now.  In  every  big  enter¬ 
prise  there  comes  a  critical  time,  when 
everything  depends  up>on  one  man;  strong 
as  the  structure  seems,  he’s  really  support¬ 
ing  it.  You  see,  the  whole  thing  rests  ulti¬ 
mately  on  credit  and  confidence.  An  ill- 
considered  word,  a  little  unfriendly  shove, 
and  down  come  the  w’hole  works.” 

“Dan  tells  me  the  affairs  of  the  S.  R.  & 
N.  are  in  just  such  a  tottering  condition.” 

“Yes.  We’re  up  against  it,  for  the  time 
being.  Our  cards  are  on  the  table,  and  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  do  us  a  lot  of 
harm.” 

“Don’t  put  it  that  way!”  said  Eliza  re¬ 
sentfully.  “You  and  Mr.  O’Neil,  and  even 
Dan,  make  it  hard  for  me  to  do  my  duty. 
I  won’t  let  you  rob  me  of  my  liberty.  I’ll 
get  out  and  ‘Siwash’  it  in  a  tent,  first.” 

The  physician  laughed.  “Don’t  mistake 
leaf-mold  for  muck,  that’s  all  we  ask. 
O’Neil  is  jjerfectly  willing  to  let  you  in¬ 
vestigate  him.” 

“Exactly!  And  I  could  bite  off  his  head 
for  being  so  nice  about  it.  Not  that  I’ve 
discovert  anything  against  him,  for  I 
haven’t — I  thi^  he’s  fine — ^but  I  object  to 
the  principle  of  the  thing - ” 

“He’ll  never  i)eep,  no  matter  what  you 
do  or  say.” 

“It  makes  me  furious  to  know  how  su¬ 
perior  he  is.  I  never  detested  a  man’s  vir¬ 
tues  as  I  do  his.  Gordon  is  the  sort  I  like. 


Wait 


for  he  needs  exp>osing  and  exi>ects  it. 
until  I  get  at  him  and  the  trust.” 

“The  trust,  too,  eh?” 

“Of  course.” 

“Now  what  have  the  Heidlemanns  done?” 

“It’s  not  what  they  have  done,  it’s  what 
they’re  going  to  do.  They’re  trying  to 
grab  Alaska.” 

Dr.  Gray  shook  his  head  impatiently, 
but  before  he  could  make  answer,  Tom 
Slater  entered  and  broke  into  the  conversa¬ 
tion  by  announcing: 

“I’ve  spotted  him.  Doc.  His  name  is 
Linn,  and  he’s  Gordon’s  hand.  He’s  at 
Mile  24  and  fifty  men  are  quitting  from 
that  camp.” 

“That  makes  two  hundred,  so  far,”  said 
the  doctor. 

“He’s  offering  a  raise  of  fifty  cents  a 
day  and  transp>ortation  to  Hope.” 

Gray  scowl^,  and  Eliza  inquired  quick¬ 
ly:  “What’s  wrong.  Uncle  Tom?” 

“Don’t  call  me  ‘Uncle  Tom’!”  Slater  ex¬ 
claimed  irritably.  “I  ain’t  related  to  you.” 

Miss  Appleton  smiled  at  him  sweetly. 
“I  had  a  dear  friend  once — you  remind  me 
of  him;  he  was  such  a  splendid  big  man,” 
she  said. 

Tom  eyed  her  suspiciously.  “He  chewed 
gum  incessantly,  too,  and  declared  that  it 
never  hurt  anylxxiy.” 

“It  never  did,”  asserted  Slater. 

“We  pleaded,  we  argued,  we  did  our  best 
to  save  him,  but — ”  She  shook  her  blond 
head  sadly. 

“What  happened  to  him?” 

“What  always  happens?  He  lingered 
along  for  a  time,  stubborn  to  the  last, 
then — ”  Turning  abruptly  to  Dr.  Gray, 
she  asked:  “Who  is  t^  man  Linn,  and 
what  is  he  doing?” 

“He’s  an  emissary  of  Curtis  Gordon  and 
he’s  hiring  our  men  away  from  us,”  snap¬ 
ped  the  physician. 

“Why,  Dan  tells  me  Mr.  O’Neil  pays 
higher  wages  than  anybody!” 

“So  he  does,  but  Linn  offers  a  raise.  We 
didn’t  know  what  the  trouble  was  till  over 
a  hundred  men  had  quit.  The  town  is  full 
of  them,  now,  and  it’s  becoming  a  stam¬ 
pede.”  • 

“Can’t  you  meet  the  raise?” 

“That  wouldn’t  do  any  good.” 

Tom  agreed.  “Gordon  don’t  want  these 
fellows.  He’s  doing  it  to  get  even  with 
Murray  for  those  wo — ”  He  bit  the  word 
in  two  at  a  glance  from  Gray.  “What 
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happened  to  the  man  that  chewed  gum?” 
he  demanded  abruptly. 

“Oh,  yes!  Poor  fellow!  VV’e  warned  him 
time  and  again,  but  he  was  a  sullen  brute — 
he  wouldn’t  heed  advice.  VV'hy  don’t  you 
bounce  this  man  Linn?  Why  don’t  you  run 
him  out  of  camp?” 

“Fine  counsel  from  a  champion  of  equal 
rights!”  smiled  Gray.  “You  forget  we  have 
laws,  and  Gordon  has  a  press-bureau.  It 
would  antagonize  the  workmen  and  cause 
a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  end.  What  O’Neil 
could  do  personally,  he  can’t  do  as  the 
president  of  the  S.  R.  &  N.” 

“We’ve  got  to  do  something  damn 
quick,”  said  Slater,  “or  else  the  work  will 
be  tied  up.  That  would  ‘crab’  Murray’s 
deal.  I’ve  got  a  pick-handle  that’s  itching 
for  Linn’s  head.”  The  speaker  coughed  hol¬ 
lowly  and  complained:  “I’ve  got  a  bad 
cold  on  my  chest — feels  like  pneumonia  to 
me.  Wouldn’t  that  be  just  my  luck?” 

-  “Do  you  have  pains  in  your  chest?”  in¬ 
quired  the  girl  solicitously.  > 

“Terrible!  But  I’m  so  full  of  pains  that 
I  get  used  tq  ’em.” 

“It  isn’t  pneumonia.” 

Slater  flared  up  at  this,  for  he  was  jealous 
of  his  sufferings.  “It’s  gumbago!” 

Dr.  Gray’s  troubled  countenance  relaxed 
into  a  grin  as  he  said:  “I’ll  give  you  some¬ 
thing  -to  rub  on  those  leather  lungs — har¬ 
ness-oil,  perhaps.” 

• '  “Is  this  labor  trouble  really  serious?”  ask¬ 
ed  the  girl. 

“Serious!  It  may  knock  us  out  complete¬ 
ly.  Go  away  now  and  let  me  think — pwir- 
don  my  rudeness.  Miss  Appleton,  but - ” 

Slater  paused  at  the  door.  “Don’t  think 
■  too  long.  Doc,”  he  admonished  Gray,  “for 
there’s  a  ship  due  in  three  days,  and  by 
that  time  there  won’t  be  a  ‘rough-neck’  left 
on  the  job.  It’ll  take  a  month  to  get  a 
new  crew  from  the  States,  and  then  it 
wouldn’t  be  any  good  till  it  was  broke  in.” 

When  he  was  alone  the  doctor  sat  down 
to  weigh  the  news  “Happy  Tom”  had 
brought;  but  the  more  squarely  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  matter  the  more  alarming  it  ap¬ 
peared.  The  briefest  cessation  of  work 
might,  and  probably  would,  have  a  serious 
bearing  upon  O’Neil’s  efforts  to  raise  money. 

As  he  had  told  Eliza,  to  meet  the  raise 
would  be  useless,  and  a  new  scale  of  wages 
once  adopted  would  be  hard  to  reduce. 
Successful  or  unsuccessful  in  its  effect,  it 
would  run  into  many  thousands  of  dollars. 


The  physician' acknowledged  himself  dread¬ 
fully  perplexed;  he  racked  his  brain  useless¬ 
ly,  yearning  meanwhile  for  the  autocratic 
power  to  compel  obedience  among  his  men. 

It  occurred  to  him  to  quarantine  the  town 
— a  thing  he  could  easily  do  as  p)ort  physi¬ 
cian  in  case  of  an  epidemic;  but  Omar  was 
unusually  healthy,  and  beyond  a  fe'n-  surgi¬ 
cal  cases  his  hospital  was  empty. 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  Tom 
Slater,  who  returned  to  say:  “Give  me  that 
dope.  Doc.  I’m  coughing  like  a  switch-en¬ 
gine.” 

Gray  rose  and  went  to  the  shelves  upon 
which  his  drugs  were  arranged,  while  the 
fat  man  continued:  “That  .Appleton  girl 
has  got  me  worried  with  her  foolishness. 
Maybe  I  am  sick — anyhow^  I  feel  rotten. 

VVTiat  I  need  is  a  good  rest  and  a  nurse  to 
wait  on  me.” 

The  physician’s  eyes  in  running  along  the 
rows  of  bottles  encountered  one  labeled 
“Oleum  Tiglii,”  and  paused  there.  “You 
need  a  rest,  eh?”  he  inquired  mechanically. 

“If  I  don’t  get  one  I’ll  wing  my  •way  to 
realms  eternal.”  < 

Gray  turned  to  regard  his  caller  •with  a 
speculative  stare;  his  fingers  toyed  with  the  ^ 
bottle;  then  his  face  lighted  with  determi¬ 
nation. 

“Tom,  you’ve  been  sent  from  heaven!” 

“D’you  mean  I’ve  been  sent  for,  from 
heaven?”  The  invalid’s  red  cheeks  blanch¬ 
ed.  “Say!  Am  I  as  sick  as  all  that?” 

“This  will  make  you  feel  better.”  Gray 
uncorked  the  bottle  and  said  shortly: 
“Take  off  your  shirt.” 

“What  for?” 

“I’m  going  to  rub  your  chest  and  arms. 

It’s  well  to  take  these  things  early. 

They  all  look  alike  at  the  beginning.” 

“^Tiat  things?” 

“Grip,  gumbago,  smallpox - ” 

“God’lmighty!”  exclaimed  Slater  with  a 
start.  “I  haven’t  got  anything  but  a  light 
cold.”  ' 

“Then  this  liniment  ought  to  be  just  the 
thing.” 

“Humph!  It  don’t  smell  like  liniment,” 

Tom  declared,  after  a  moment;  but  the 
doctor  had  fallen  to  work  on  him,  and  he 
submitted  with  resignation. 

Perhaps  an  hour  later  Doctor  Gray  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Appleton  bungalow  and  sur¬ 
prised  Eliza  by  saying:  “I’ve  come  to  you 
for  some  help.  You’re  the  only  soul  in 
Omar  that  I  can  trust.” 
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“Have  you  gone  raving  mad?”  she  in¬ 
quired. 

“No.  I  must  put  an  end  to  Linn’s  ac¬ 
tivity  or  we’!!  be  ruined.  These  workmen 
must  be  held  in  Omar,  and  you  must  help 
me  do  it.  Tell  me,  would  you  like  to  be 
a  trained  nurse?” 

“No,  I  would  not,”  declared  Eliza  vehe¬ 
mently.  “I’m  neither  antiseptic  nor  pro¬ 
phylactic.” 

“Nevertheless,  you’re  going  to  be  one — 
Tom  needs  you.” 

“Tom?  What  ails  him?” 

“Nothing  at  this  moment,  but — wait  un¬ 
til  to-morrow.”  The  physician’s  eyes  were 
twinkling,  and  when  he  had  explained  the 
cause  of  his  amusement  Eliza  laughed. 

“Of  course  I’ll  help,”  she  said.  “But  it 
won’t  hurt  the  poor  fellow,  will  it?” 

“Not  in  the  least,  unless  it  frightens  him 
to  death.  Tom’s  an  awful  coward  about 
sickness;  that’s  why  I  need  some  one  like 
you  to  take  care  of  him.  He’ll  be  at  the 
hospital  to-morrow  at  three.  If  you’ll  ar¬ 
range  to  be  there  we’ll  break  the  news  to 
him  gently.  I  daren’t  tackle  it  alone.” 

Tom  was  a  trifle  embarrassed  when  he 
found  Eliza  in  Dr.  Gray’s  oflBce  when  he 
entered  on  the  next  afternoon.  The  boss 
packer  seemed  much  subdued.  His  cough 
had  disappeared,  but  his  cheeks  were  pale, 
the  gloom  in  his  eyes  had  changed  to  a 
lurking  uneasiness. 

“Just  dropped  in  to  say  I’m  all  right 
again,”  he  announced  in  an  offhand  tone. 

“That’s  good!”  said  Gray.  “You  don’t 
look  well,  however.” 

“I’m  feding  fine!”  Mr.  Slater  hunched 
his  dioulder  as  if  the  contact  of  his  shirt 
was  irksome  to  the  flesh. 

“You’d  better  let  me  rub  you — Why  are 
you  scratching  yourself?” 

“I  ain’t  scratching.” 

“You  were!”  The  doctor  was  sternly 
curious;  he  had  assumed  his  coldest  and 
most  professional  air. 

“Well,  if  I  scratched,  I  probably  itched. 
That’s  why  people  scratch,  ain’t  it?” 

“Let  me  look  you  over.” 

“I  can’t  spare  the  time.  Doc - ” 

“Wait!”  Gray’s  tone  halted  the  speaker 
as  he  turned  to  leave.  “I’m  not  going  to 
let  you  out  in  this  weather  untU  I  rub 
you.  Step  into  the  other  room  and  take  off 
your  shirt.” 

“Not  on  your  life.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 


“I  don’t  want  no  more  of  your  damn  ■ 
liniment.”  L 

“Why?”  I 

“Because  I’m — because  I  don’t.”  IT 

“Then  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  throw  and  '= 
hog-tie  you.”  The  physician  rose  and  laid  ■ 
a  heavy  hand  upon  his  patient’s  arm,  at  I 
which  Tom  exclaimed:  “Ouch!  Leggo!  | 
Gimme  the  stuff  and  I’ll  rub  myself.” 

“Tom!”  The  very  gravity  of  the  speak-  ■ 
er’s  voice  was  portentous,  alarming.  Mr.  I 
Slater  hesitated,  his  gaze  wavered,  he  i 
scratched  his  chest  unconsciously. 

Eliza  shook  her  head  pityingly;  she  ut-  ■ 

tered  an  inarticulate  murmur  of  concern.  1 
“You  couldn’t  get  my  shirt  off  with  a  i 
steam-winch.  I  tell  you  I’m  feeling  grand.” 

“Why  vM  you  chew  the  horrid  stuff?” 
Miss  Appleton  inquired  sadly. 

“I’m  just  a  little  broke  out,  that’s  all.”  i 

“Ah!  You’re  broken  out.  I  feared  so,” 
said  the  doctor. 

The  grave  concern  in  those  two  faces 
was  too  much  for  Slater’s  sensitive  nature,  j 
His  stubbornness  gave  way,  his  self-con-  I 
trol  vanished,  and  he  confes^  wretchedly:  r 
“I  spent  an  awful  night.  Doc.  I’ll  bust  into 
flame  if  this  keeps  up.  What  is  it,  any¬ 
how?” 

“Is  there  an  eruption  of  the  arms  and 
chest?”  jt 

“They’re  all  erupted  to  hell.”  ■ 

Dr.  Gray  silently  parted  the  shirt  over  , 
Slater’s  bosom.  “Hm-m!”  said  he,  '  ’■ 

“Tell  him  what  it  is,”  urg^  Eliza,  in  j 
whom  mirth  and  pity  were  struggling  for 
mastery. 

“It  has  every  app>earance  of — smallpox!” 
The  victim  uttered  a  choking  cry,  and 
sat  down  limply.  Sweat  leap>ed  out  upon 
his  face,  bea^  appeared  upK>n  his  round, 
bald  head. 

“I  knew  I  was  a  sick  man.  I’ve  felt  it 
,  coming  on  for  three  months,  but  I  fought  it 
off  for  Murray’s  sake.  Say  it’s  chicken-pjox,” 
he  pleaded. 

“Never  mind;  it’s  seldom  serious,”  Eliza 
endeavored  to  comfort  the  stricken  man. 

“You  wanted  a  good  rest - ” 

“I  don’t.  I  want  to  work.” 

“I’ll  have  to  quarantine  you,  Tom.” 

Slater  was  in  no  condition  for  further  re¬ 
sistance.  He  began  to  complain  of  many 
symptoms,  none  of  which  was  in  any  way 
•connected  with  his  fancied  disease.  He  was 
racked  with  pains,  he  suffered  a  terrible 
nausea,  his  head  swam;  he  sp>oke  bravely  of 
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his  destitute  family  and  prepared  to  make 
his  will.  When  he  left  the  hospital,  an 
hour  later,  it  was  on  a  stretcher  between 
four  straining  bearers. 

That  evening  a  disturbing  rumor  crept 
through  the  town  of  Omar.  It  penetrated 
the  crowded  saloons  where  the  laborers  who 
had  quit  work  were  squandering  their  pay, 
and  it  caused  a  brief  lull  in  the  ribaldry: 
Tom  Slater  had  come  down  with  smallpox 
and  had  been  isolated  upon  a  fishing-boat 
anchored  in  the  creek.  Also  the  yellow¬ 
haired  newspaper  woman  had  been  seen 
aboard,  all  dressed  in  white.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  high  time  by  the  majority  to  leave 
Omar. 

On  the  second  day  Dr.  Gray  undertook 
to  allay  the  general  uneasiness,  but  upon 
being  pressed,  reluctantly  acknowledged 
that  his  patient  showed  all  the  signs  of  the 
dread  disease.  This  hastened  the  general 
preparations  for  departure,  and  when  the 
incoming  steamer  hove  in  sight,  every 
laborer  was  at  the  dock  with  Ms  kit-bag. 
It  excited  some  idle  comment  among  them 
to  note  that  Dr.  Gray  had  gone  down  the 
bay  a  short  distance  to  meet  the  ship,  and 
his  efforts  to  speak  her  were  watched  with 
interest  and  amusement.  Obviously  it 
would  have  been  much  easier  for  him  to 
wait  until  she  landed,  for  she  came  right 
on  and  drew  in  toward  the  dock.  It  was 
not  until  her  bow-line  was  made  fast  that 
the  physician  succeeded  in  hailing  the  cap¬ 
tain.  rThen  the  deserters  were  amazed  to 
,hear  the  following  conversation: 

“I  can’t  let  you  land.  Captain  Johnny,” 
came  from  Dr.  Gray’s  launch. 

“And  why  can’t  you?”  demanded  Bren¬ 
nan  from  the  bridge  of  his  new  ship. 
“Have  you  some  prejudice  against  the 
Irish?”  The  stem  hawser  was  already  be¬ 
ing  run  out,  and  the  crowd  was  edging 
closer,  waiting  for  the  gangplank. 

“There  is  smallpox  here,  and  as  health 
officer  I’ve  quarantined  the  port.” 

There  came  a  burst  of  Elizabethan  pro¬ 
fanity  from  the  little  skipper,  but  it  was 
drowned  by  the  shout  from  shore,  as  the  full 
meaning  of  the  situation  finally  came 
home.  Then  the  waiting  men  made  a  rush 
for  the  ship.  She  had  not  touched  as  yet, 
however,  and  the  distance  between  her  and 
the  pier  was  too  great  to  leap.-  Above  the 
confusion  came  Brennan’s  voice,  through  a 
megaphone,  commanding  them  to  stand 
back.  Some  one  traitorously  cast  off  the 


loop  of  the  bow-line,  the  ship’s  propellers 
began  to  thrash,  and  the  big  steel  hull 
backed  away  inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot, 
until  amid  curses  and  cries  of  rage  she  plowed 
off  up  the  Sound  toward  Hope. 

By  a  narrow  margin,  the  physician 
reached  his  hospital  ahead  of  the  infuriated 
mob,  and  it  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for 
they  were  in  a  l>’Tiching  mood.  But,  once 
within  his  own  premises,  he  made  a  show 
of  determined  resistance  that  daunted 
them,  and  they  sullenly  retired. 

To  the  delegation  which  waited  upKJn 
him  the  next  morning.  Dr.  Gray  explained 
the  nature  of  his  duties  as  health  officer, 
informing  them  coolly  that  no  one  could 
leave  Omar  without  incurring  legal  penal¬ 
ties.  Since  he  could  prevent  any  ships 
from  landing,  and  inasmuch  as  the  United 
States  marshal  was  present  to  enforce  the 
quarantine,  he  seemed  to  be  master  of  the 
situation. 

“How  long  will  we  be  tied  up?”  demand¬ 
ed  the  spokesman  of  the  party. 

“That  is  hard  to  say.” 

“Well,  we’re  going  to  leave  this  camp!” 

“Indeed?  Where  are  you  going?” 

“We’re  going  to  Hope.  You  might  as 
well  let  us  go.  We  won’t  stand  for  this.” 

Gray  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 
“Sorry,”  he  said,  “but  you  see  I’ve  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  I  never  saw  a  worse¬ 
looking  case  of  smallpox.” 

“It’s  a  frame-up,”  growled  the  spokes¬ 
man.  “Tom  hasn’t  got  smallpox  any  more 
than  I  have.  You  cooked  it  up  to  keep  us 
here.”  There  was  an  angry  second  to  this, 
whereupon  the  doctor  exclaimed: 

“You  think  so,  eh?  Then  just  come  with 
me  out  to  the  boat.  I’ll  show  you.” 

“So  you  can  bottle  me  up,  too?  No, 
thank  you!” 

“I  promise  not  to  quarantine  you.  Get 
the  town  photographer  with  his  flashlight. 
Let  him  make  a  picture,  then  show  it  to 
the  others.” 

After  some  hesitation  the  men  agreed  to 
this;  the  photographer  was  summoned,  and 
the  party  set  off  on  its  way  to  the  float¬ 
ing  pest-house. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  place  in  which  they 
found  Tom  Slater,  for  the  cabin  of  the 
fishing-boat  was  neither  light  nor  airy;  but 
Eliza  had  done  much  to  make  it  agreeable. 
The  sick  man  was  propped  up  in  his  bunk 
and  playing  solitaire,  but  he  began  to  groan 
as  the  newcomers  came  alongside. 
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“These  men  think  you’re  stalling,”  Doc¬ 
tor  Gray  told  him. 

“Who?  Me?”  Slater  rolled  an  angry 
eye  up)on  the  delegation.  “I  ain’t  sick,  eh? 
I  s’pose  I’m  doing  this  for  fun?  I  wish  you 
had  it,  that’s  all.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  patient  betrayed 
no  symptoms  of  a  wasting  illness,  for  his 
cheeks  were  ruddy,  and  the  enforced  rest 
had  done  him  go(^,  so  the  committee  saw 
nothing  about  him  to  allay  their  suspicions. 
But  when  Tom  weakly  called  upon  them 
for  assistance  in  rising  they  shrank  back 
and  one  of  them  exclaimed: 

“I  wouldn’t  touch  you  wdth  a  fish-pole!” 

Eliza  came  forward,  however;  she  permit¬ 
ted  her  charge  to  lean  upon  her  while  she 
adjusted  the  pillows  at  his  back.  But  when 
Doctor  Gray  ordered  him  to  bare  his  breast 
and  arms  for  the  photograph  that  should 
convince  a  doubting  town.  Slater  refused 
positively  until  Eliza  had  gone  up  on  deck. 

But  she  had  barely  left  the  cabin  when 
the  most  timid  member  of  the  delegation 
plunged  up  the  stairs,  gasping: 

“I’ve  saw  enough!  He’s  got  it,  and  got 
it  bad.”  .. 

A  moment  later  came  the  dull  sound  of 
the  exploding  flashlight,  then  a  yell,  and  out 
of  the  smoke  stumbled  the  two  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  The  spokesman,  it 
appeared,  had  also  seen  enough — too  much 
— for  with  a  yell  he  leaped  the  rail  and 
made  for  shore.  Fortunately  the  tide  was 
out  and  the  water  low;  he  left  a  trail  across 
the  mud  flat  like  that  of  a  frightened  hippo¬ 
potamus. 

That  evening  hastily  made  photographs  of 
the  sick  man  were  shown  up>on  the  streets. 
Not  even  the  most  skeptical  was  inclined  to 
deny  such  revoltingly  convincing  evidence. 
Unquestionably,  Dr.  Gray’s  precautions 
were  wholly  warranted. 

In  spite  of  this  evidence,  however,  threats 
against  the  physician  continued  to  be  made 
freely;  but  when  Eliza  expressed  fears  for 
his  safety,  he  only  smiled  grimly,  and  he 
stalked  through  the  streets  with  such  defi¬ 
ance  written  on  his  heavy  features  that  no 
man  dared  raise  a  hand  against  him. 

Day  after  day  the  quarantine  continued, 
and  at  length  some  of  the  men  went  back 
to  work.  As  others  exhausted  their  wages, 
they  followed.  In  a  fortnight  Omar  was 
once  more  free  of  its  floating  population, 
and  work  at  the  front  was  going  forward  as 
usual.  Meanwhile  the  patient  recovered  in 


marvelous  fashion,  and  was  loud  in  his 
thanks  to  the  physician  who  had  brought 
him  through  so  speedily.  Yet  Gray  stub¬ 
bornly  refused  to  raise  the  embargo. 

Finally  the  cause  of  the  whole  trouble  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  hospital  and  begged  to  be  re¬ 
leased. 

“You  put  it  over  me,”  said  Mr.  Linn. 
“I’ve  had  enough  and  I  want  to  get  out.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
about,”  answered  the  doctor;  “no  one  can 
leave  here  now.” 

“I  know  it  wasn’t  smallpox  at  all,  but  it 
worked  just  the  same.  I’ll  leave  your  men 
alone  if  you’ll  let  me  go  out  on  the  next 
Seattle  steamer.” 

“But — I  thought  you  came  from  Hope?” 
Gray  said  blandly. 

Mr.  Linn  shifted  his  eyes  and  laughed 
uneasily.  “I  did,  and  I’m  going  to  keep 
coming  from  Hope.  You  don’t  think  I’d 
dare  to  go  back  after  this,  do  you?” 

“Why  not?” 

“Gordon  would  kill  me.” 

“So!  Mr.  Gordon  sent  you?” 

“You  know  he  did.  But — I’ve  got  to 
get  out  now.  I’m  broke.” 

“I  didn’t  think  it  of  Gordon!”  The  doc¬ 
tor  shook  his  head  sadly.  “How  under¬ 
handed  of  him!”  ’ 

Linn  exploded  desperately:  “Don’t  let’s 
four-flush.  You  were  too  slick  for  him, 
and  you  sewed  me  up.  I’ve  spent  the 
money  he  gave  me  and  now  I’m  flat.” 

“You  look  strong.  We  need  men.”-'* 

Gordon’s  emissary  turned  pale.  “Say! 
You  wouldn’t  set  me  to  work?  Why,  those 
men  would  string  me  up!” 

“I  think  not.  I’ve  spoken  to  the  shift- 
boss  at  Mile  30,  and  he’ll  take  care  you’re 
not  hurt  so  long  as  you  work  hard  and 
keep  your  mouth  shut.” 

An  hour  later  Mr.  Linn,  cursing  deeply, 
shouldered  his  pack  and  tramf)ed  out  the 
grade;  nor  could  he  obtain  food  or  shelter 
until  he  had  covered  those  thirty  weary 
miles. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  ELIZA  VIOLET  APPLETON 

Dan  Appleton  entered  the  bungalow  one 
evening,  wet  and  tired  from  his  work,  to 
find  Eliza  pacing  the  floor  in  agitation. 

“What’s  the  matter.  Sis?”  he  inquired, 
with  quick  concern. 
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His  sister  pointed  to  a  copy  of  the 
Review  which  that  day’s  mail  had  brought. 

“Look  at  that!”  she  cried.  “Read  it!” 

“Oh!  Your  story,  eh?” 

“Read  it!” 

He  read  a  column,  and  then  glanced  up 
to  find  her  watching  him  with  angry  eyes. 

“Gee!  That’s  pretty  rough  on  the  Chief, 
Kid.  I  thought  you  liked  him,”  he  said 
gravely. 

“I  do!  I  do!  Don’t  you  understand, 
dummy?  I  didn’t  write  that!  They’ve 
chang^  my  story — distorted  it.  I’m  — 
furious!” 

Dan  whistled  softly.  “I  didn’t  suppose 
they’d  try  anything  like  that,  but — they 
did  a  good  job  while  they  were  at  it.  Why, 
you’d  think  O’Neil  was  a  grafter  and  the 
S.  R.  &  N.  nothing  but  a  land-grabbing 
deal.” 

“How  dared  they?”  the  girl  cried.  “The 
actual  changes  aren’t  so  many — just  enough 
to  alter  the  effect  of  the  story — but  that’s 
what  makes  it  so  devilish.  For  instance,  I 
described  the  obstacles  Mr.  O’Neil  has  had 
to  overcome  in  order  to  show  the  magnitude 
of  his  enterprise;  but  Drake  has  altered  it 
so  that  the  physical  conditions  here  seem 
to  be  insuperable  and  he  makes  me  say  that 
the  road  is  doomed  to  failure.  That’s  the 
way  he’s  changed  it  all  through.” 

“It  may  topple  the  Chief’s  plans  over; 
they’re  very  insecure.  It  plays  right  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  too,  and  of  course 
Gordon’s  press-bureau  will  make  the  most 
of  it.” 

“Heavens,  I  want  sympathy,  not  abuse!” 
wailed  his  sister.  “It’s  all  due  to  the  policy 
of  the  Review.  Drake  thinks  everybody  up 
here  is  a  thief — How  can  I  face  Mr.  O’Neil?” 

Dan  shook  the  paper  in  his  fist.  “Are  you 
going  to  stand  for  this?”  he  demanded. 

“Hardly!  I  cabled  the  oflice  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  here’s  Drake’s  answer.”  She  read: 
“  ‘Stuff  colorless.  Don’t  allow  admiration 
warp  judgment.’  Can  you  beat  that?  I’m 
going  to  resign,  and  I’m  going  to  leave 
Omar  before  Murray  O’Neil  comes  back.” 

“Don’t  be  a  quitter.  Sis.  If  you  throw  up 
the  job,  the  paper  will  send  s<Mnebody  who 
will  lie  about  us  to  suit  the  policy  of  the 
office.  Show  ’em  where  they’re  wrong; 
show  ’em  what  this  country  needs.  You 
have  your  magazine  stories  to  write.” 

Eliza  shook  her  head.  “Bother  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  whole  business!  I’m  thinking 
about  Mr.  O’Neil.  I — I  could  cry.  I  sup- 
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pose  I’ll  have  to  stay  and  explain  to  him, 
but — then  I’ll  go  home.” 

“No!  You’ll  stay  right  here  and  go 
through  with  this  thing.  I  need  you.” 

“You?  What  for?” 

“You  can  perform  a  great  and  signal 
service  for  your  loving  brother.  He’s  in 
terrible  trouble!” 

“What’s  wrong,  Danny?”  Eliza’s  anger 
gave  instant  place  to  solicitude. 

“I  can’t  sulk  in  the  jungle  any  more.  I’m 
a  rotten  loser.  Sis.” 

“Oh!  You  mean — Natalie?  You — like 
her?” 

“For  a  writer,  you  select  the  most  foolish 
words!  Like,  love,  adore,  worship — words 
are  no  good  any  way.  I’m  dippy;  I’m  out 
of  my  head;  I’ve  lost  my  reason.  I’m  de¬ 
liriously  happy  and  miserably  unhappy. 
“I’m  beginning  to  hate  O’Neil.” 

“You  miserable  traitor!”  gasped  Eliza. 

“Yep!  That’s  me!  I’m  dead  to  loyalty, 
lost  to  the  claims  of  friendship.  I’ve  fought 
myself  until  I’m  black  in  the  face,  but — it’s 
no  use.  I  must  have  Natalie!” 

“She’s  crazy  about  O’Neil.” 

“Seems  to  be,  for  a  fact,  but  that  doesn’t 
alter  my  fix.  I  can’t  live  this  way.  You 
must  help  me  or  I’ll  lose  my  reason.” 

“Nonsense!  You  haven’t  any  or  you 
wouldn’t  talk  like  this.  What  can  I  do?” 

“It’s  simple!  Be  nice  to  Murray  and — 
and  win  him  away  from  her.” 

Eliza  stared  at  him  as  if  she  really  be¬ 
lieved  him  daft.  Then  she  said  mockingly: 
“Is  that  all?  Just  make  him  love  me?” 

Dan  nodded.  “That  would  be  fine,  if 
you  could  manage  it.” 

“Why — you — you — I — ”  She  gasped  im- 
certainly  for  terms  in  which  to  voice  her 
indignant  surprise.  “Idiot!”  she  finally  ex¬ 
claimed.  “You  simply  can’t  be  in  earnest!” 

“I  am,  though!”  He  turned  upon  her 
eyes  which  had  grown  suddenly  old  and 
weary  with  longing. 

“You  poor,  foolish  boy!  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  O’Neil  will  hate  me  for  this  story.  In 
the  second  place,  no  man  would  look  at  me. 
I’m  ugly - ” 

“I  think  you’re  beautiful.” 

“With  my  snub  nose,  and  big  mouth, 
and - ” 

“You  can  make  him  laugh,  and  when  a 
woman  can  make  a  fellow  laugh,  the  rest  is 
easy.” 

“In  the  third  place,  I’m  mannish  and 
vulgar,  and  besides — I  don’t  care  for  him.” 
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“Of  course  you  don’t,  or  I  wouldn’t  ask  it. 
You  see  we’re  taking  no  risks!  You  can  at 
least  take  up  his  attention  and — and  when 
you  see  him  making  for  Natalie  you  can 
put  out  your  foot  and  trip  him  up.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  honorable,  Danny.” 

“Possibly!  But  that  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  with  me.  You  may  as  well  realize 
that  I’ve  got  beyond  the  point  where  nice 
considerations  of  that  sort  weigh  with  me. 
If  you’d  ever  been  in  love  you’d  understand 
that  such  things  don’t  count  at  all.  It’s 
your  chance  to  save  the  reason  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  an  otherwise  perfectly  good 
brother.”  —  " 

•  “There  is  nothing  I  wouldn’t  do  for  your 
happiness — ^nothing.  But— oh,  it’s' prepos¬ 
terous!” 

Dan  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence,  and 
they  had  a  very  uncomfortable  meal.  Un¬ 
able  to  bear  his  continued  lack  of  spirits, 
Eliza  recurred  to  the  subject,  and  tried  until 
late  in  the  evening  to  argue  him  out  of  his 
mood.  But  the  longer  they  talked  the  more 
plainly  she  saw  that  his  feeling  for  Natalie 
was  not  fanciful  but  sincere  and  deep.  She 
continued  to  scout  his  suggestion  that  she 
could  help  him  by  captivating  O’Neil,  and 
stoutly  maintained  that  she  had  no  attrac¬ 
tion  for  men — nevertheless,  when  she  went 
to  her  room,  she  examined  herself  critically 
in  her  mirror.  This  done,  she  gave  herself 
over  to  her  favorite  relaxation. 

First  she  exchanged  her  walking  -  skirt 
and  prim  shirt-waist  for  a  ro^-pink  wrap>- 
per  which  she  furtively  brought  out  of  a 
closet.  -It  was  a  very  elaborate  wrapper,  all 
fluffy  lace  and  ruffles  and  bows,  and  it  had 
cost  Eliza  a  sum  which  she  strove  desfier- 
ately  to  forget.  She  donned  sUk  stockings 
and  a  pair  of  tiny  bedroom  slipfiers,  then, 
seating  herself  once  more  at  her  dresser,  she 
let  down  her  hair.  She  invariably  wore  it 
very  simply,  knotted  at  the  nape  of  her 
neck,  with  its  waviness  well  held  in  check, 
tightly  drawn  back.  Now  she  brought  it 
forward  about  her  face  in  soft,  riotous  puffs 
and''strands,  and  piled  if  high  on  her  head, 
patting  it  into  becoming  shape  with  dexter¬ 
ous  fingers,  until  it  formed  a  golden  frame 
for  her  piquant  features.  -  • 

•  This  was  no  unusual  performance  for  her. 
By  day  she  was  the  severe',  matter-of-fact, 
businesslike  Eliza  Appleton",  deaf  to  ro¬ 
mance,  lost  to  illusion,  and  unresp>onsive 
to  masculine  attention;  but  deep  in  her 
heart  were  all  the  instincts  and  longings  of 


femininity,  and  at  such  times  as  this  they 
came  uppermost. 

Her  b^room  had  none  of  the  business¬ 
like  plainness  which  marked  her  habit  of 
dress;  it  was  in  no  way  suggestive  of  the 
boyish  quality  one  felt  in  her.  On  the  con- 
traiy’,  it  was  a  bower  of  daintiness,  and  was 
crowded  w'ith  all  the  senseless  fripperies  of 
a  schoolgirl.  Carefully,  hidden  away  be¬ 
neath  her  starched  shirt-waists  was  much 
lingerie — bewildering  creations  to  match 
the  pink  wrapper — and  this  she  took  out 
and  handled  adoringly  w'hen  she  was  alone. 

Eliza  read  much  when  she  was  unob¬ 
served — romances  and  improbable  tales  of 
fine  ladies  and  gallant  squires.  There  were 
times,  too,  when  she  wrote,  chewing  her  pen¬ 
cil  in  the  perplexities  of  vividly  colored  love- 
scenes;  but  she  always  destroyed  these 
manuscripts  before  the  curious  sun  could 
spy  upon  her  labors.  In  such  ecstatic 
flights  of  fancy  the  beautiful  heroine  was 
a  languorous  brunette  with  hair  of  raven 
hue  and  soulful  eyes  in  which  slumbered 
the  mystery  of  a  tropic  night.  She  had  a 
Grecian  nose,  moreover,  and  her  name 
was  Violet.  - 

In  the  days  before  O’Neil’s  return  Eli^ 
suffered  constant  misgivings  and  qualms  of 
conscience,  but  the  sight  of  her  brother 
reveling,  expanding,  fairly  bursting  into 
bloom  beneath  the  -influence  of  Natalie 
Gerard  led  her  to  think  that  p)erhaps  sfodid 
have  a  duty  to  perform.  'Elan’s  cause 
hers,  and  while  she  had  only  the  f^MfC^t 
hope  of  aiding  it,  she  was  ready  to  battle 
for  his  happiness  with  every  weapon  at  her 
command. 

’  She  knew  that  Natalie  was  fond  of  Dan 
in  a  casual,  friendly  way,  and  although  it 
was  evident  that  the  girl  accorded  him  none 
of  that  hero-worship  with  which  she  favored 
his  Chief,  Eliza  began  to  think  there  still 
might  be  some  hope  for  him.  We  are  all 
prone  to  argue  our  consciences  into  agree¬ 
ment  with-  p'ur"  desires — and  she  finally 
brought  her^lf  to  the  belief  that  O’Neil  was 
hot  the  man'  for -Natalie;  "He  was  too  old, 
too  confirmed  in  his"  ways,  and  too  self- 
centered  to"  make  a  good  husband  for  a  girl 
of  her  age  and  disposition.  What  Natalie 
needed  for  her  lasting  contentment  w’as  a 
boy  her  own  age,  whose  life  would  color  to 
match  hers. '  -  ; 

She  was  greatly  embarrassed,  neverthe¬ 
less,  wh'eh  she  next  met  O’Neil  and  tried  to 
explain  that  story  in  the  Review.  He 
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listened  courteously  and  smiled  his  gentle 
smile. 

“My  dear,”  said  he,  finally,  “I  knew  there 
had  b^n  some  mistake,  so  let’s  forget  that 
it  ever  happ)ened.  Now  tell  me  about  the 
smallpox  epidemic.  When  I  heard  what 
Linn  was  doing  with  our  men  I  was  badly 
worried,  for  I  couldn’t  see  how  to  check¬ 
mate  him,  but  it  seems  you  and  Doc  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  cabled  me  an 
announcement  of  Tom’s  quarantine,  and  I 
believed  we  had  been  favored  by  a  mir¬ 
acle.” 

“It  wasn’t  a  miracle  at  all,”  Eliza  said 
in  a  matter-of-fact  tone;  “it  was  croton-oil. 
Nobody  has  dared  tell  him  the  truth.  He 
still  believes  he  could  smell  the  tuberoses.” 

O’Neil  was  greatly  amused  by  her  ac¬ 
count  of  what  followed.  He  had  already 
heard  Doctor  Gray’s  version  of  the  affair, 
but  Eliza  had  a  refreshing  way  of  saying 
things. 

“I  brought  you  a  little  present,”  he  said 
when  she  had  finished. 

She  took  the  package  he  handed  her, 
exclaiming  with  a  slight  flush  of  embarrass¬ 
ment:  “A  s’prise!  Nobody  but  Dan  ev’er 
gave  me  a  present.”  Then  her  eyes  dark¬ 
ened  with  suspicion.  “Did  you  bring  me 
this  because  of  what  I  did?” 

“Now,  don’t  be  silly!  I  knew  nothing 
about  your  part  in  the  comedy  until  Doc 
told  me.  You  are  a  most  diflficult  person.” 

Slowly  she  unwrapped  the  parcel,  and 
then  with  a  gasp  lifted  a  splendidly  em¬ 
broidered  kimono  from  its  box. 

“Oh-h!”  Her  eyes  were  round  and  as¬ 
tonished.  “Oh-h!  It’s  for  me!" 

It  w’as  a  regal  garment  of  heavy  silk,  su¬ 
perbly  ornamented  with  golden  dragons, 
each  so  cunningly  woven  that  it  seemed 
upon  the  point  of  taking  wing.  “Why,  their 
eyes  glitter!  And — they’d  breathe  fire  if  I 
jabbed  them.  Oh-h!”  She  stared  at  the 
gift  in  helpless  amazement.  “Is  it  mine, 
honestly?" 

He  nodded.  “Won’t  you  put  it  on?” 

“Over  these  things?  Never!”  Again 
Eliza'blushed,  for  she  recalled  that  she  had 
prepared  for  his  coming  with  extraordinary 
care.  Her  boots  were  even  stouter  than  usu¬ 
al,  her  skirt  more  plain,  her  waist  more 
stiff.  “It  would  take  a  fluffy  person  to 
wear  this.  I’ll  always  keep  it,  of  course 
and — I’ll  worship  it,  but  I’m  not  designed 
for  pretty  clothes.  I’ll  let  Natalie 


“Natalie  has  one  of  her  own,  done  in  but¬ 
terflies,  and  I  brought  one  to  her  mother 
also.” 

“And  you  bought  this  for  me  after  you 
had  seen  that  fiendish  story  over  my  signa¬ 
ture?” 

“Certainly!”  He  quickly  forestalled  her 
attempted  thanks  by  changing  the  subject. 
“Now  then,  Dan  tells  me  you  are  anxious 
to  begin  your  magazine  work,  so  I’m  going 
to  arrange  for  you  to  see  the  glaciers  and  the 
coal-fiel^.  It  will  be  a  hard  trip,  for  the 
track  isn’t  through  yet,  but - ” 

“Oh,  I’ll  take  care  of  myself;  I  won’t  get 
in  anybody’s  way,”  she  said  eagerly. 

“I  intend  to  see  that  you  don’t,  by  going 
with  you,  so  make  your  preparations  and 
we’ll  leave  as  soon  as  I  can  get  away.” 

When  he  had  gone  the  girl  said  aloud: 

“Eliza  Violet,  this  is  your  chance.  It’s 
underhanded  and  mean,  but — you’re  a  mean 
person,  and  the  finger  of  Proxidence  is  di¬ 
recting  you.” 

She  snatched  up  the  silken  kimono  and 
ran  into  her  room,  locking  the  door  behind 
her.  Hurriedly  she  put  it  on,  then  posed 
before  the  mirror.  Next  down  came  her 
hair  amid  a  shower  of  pins.  She  arranged 
it  loosely  about  her  face,  and,  ripping  an 
artificial  flower  from  her  “party”  hat, 
placed  it  over  her  ear,  then  swayed  to  and 
fro,  while  the  golden  dragons  writhed  and 
curv'ed  as  if  in  joyous  admiration.  A  dozen 
times  she  slippi^  out  of  the  garment,  and, 
gathering  it  to  her  face,  kissed  it;  a  dozen 
times  she  donned  it,  strutting  about  her 
little  room  like  a  peacock.  Her  tipntiltcd 
nose  was  red  and  her  eyes  were  wet  when  at 
last  she  laid  it  out  upon  her  bed  and  knelt 
with  her  cheek  against  it. 

“If  only  I  were  pretty!”  she  sighed.  “I 
almost  believe  he — likes  me.” 

Tom  Slater  laboriously  propelled  himself 
up  the  hill  to  the  bungalow  that  evening, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  topmost  step  near 
where  Eliza  was  rocking.  She  had  come  to 
occupy  a  considerable  place  in  his  thoughts 
of  late,  for  she  was  quite  beyond  his  under¬ 
standing.  She  affected  him  as  a  mental 
gadfly,  stinging  his  mind  into  an  activity 
quite  imusual.  At  times  he  considered  her 
a  nice  girl,  though  undoubtedly  insane;  then 
there  were  other  moments  when  she  excited 
his  deepest  animosity.  Again  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions,  she  completely  up>set  all  his  precon- 
ceiv'ed  notions  by  being  so  friendly  and  so 
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sympathetic  that  she  made  him  homesick 
for  his  own  daughter. 

“Where  have  you  been  lately,  Uncle 
Tom?”  she  began. 

Slater  winc^  at  the  appellation,  but  ig¬ 
nored  it. 

“I’ve  been  out  on  the  delta  hustling  sup¬ 
plies  ahead.  Heard  the  news?” 

“No.” 

“Curtis  Gordon  has  bought  the  McDer¬ 
mott  outfit  in  Kyak.” 

“That  tells  me  nothing.  Who  is  Mc¬ 
Dermott?” 

“He’s  a  shoe-stringer.  He  had  a  wild-cat 
plan  to  build  a  railroad  from  Kyak  to  the 
coal-fields,  but  he  never  got  farther  than  a 
row  of  alder  stakes  and  a  book  of  press- 
clippings.” 

“Does  that  mean  that  Gordon  abandons 
his  Hope  route?” 

“Yes!  He’s  swung  in  behind  us  and  the 
Heidlemanns.  Now  it’s  a  three-sided  race, 
with  us  in  the  lead.  Mellen  just  brought 
in  the  news  half  an  hour  ago;  he  was  on  his 
way  down  from  the  glaciers  when  he  ran  into 
a  field-party  of  Gordon’s  surveyors.  Looks 
like  trouble  ahead  if  they  try  to  crowd 
through  the  canon  alongside  of  us.” 

“He  must  believe  Kyak  Bay  will  make 
a  safe  harbor.” 

“Don’t  say  it!  If  he’s  right,  we’re  fried 
to  a  nice  brown  finish  on  both  sides  and  it’s 
time  to  take  us  off  the  stove.  I’m  praying 
for  a  storm.” 

“  ‘The  prayers  of  the  wicked  are  an 
abomination  xmto  the  Lord,’  ”  quoted  Eliza. 

“Sure!  But  I  keep  right  on  praying  just 
the  same.  It’s  a  habit  now.  The  news  has 
set  the  Chief  to  jumping  sideways.” 

“Which,  translated,  I  suppose,  means 
that  he  is  disturbed.” 

“Or  words  to  that  effect!  Too  bad  they 
changed  that  newspaper  story  of  yours.  It 
put  a  crimp  in  him.” 

“How — do  you  mean?” 

“He  had  some  California  capitalists 
tuned  up  to  put  in  three  million  dollars,  but 
when  they  read  that  our  plan  was  impracti¬ 
cable,  their  foimtain-jjens  refused  to  work.” 

“Oh!”  Eliza  gasp)ed  faintly.  “WTiat  will 
Mr.  O’NeU  do?” 

“He’ll  fight  it  out,  I  s’pose.  The  first 
thing  is  to  block  Gordon.  Say!  I  brought 
you  a  present.” 

“This  is  my  lucky  day,”  smiled  Eliza,  as 
Tom  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  “I’m  sure  I 
shall  love  it.” 


“It  ain’t  much,  but  it  was  the  best  in  the 
crate  and  I  shined  it  up  on  my  towel.”  Mr. 
Slater  offered  Eliza  a  fine  red  apple  of  pro¬ 
digious  size. 

“I — don’t  like  apples,”  she  cried  faintly. 

“Never  mind,  they’re  good  for  your  com¬ 
plexion.” 

“I’d  die  before  I’d  eat  one.” 

“Then  I’ll  eat  it  for  you;  my  complexion 
ain’t  what  it  was  before  I  had  the  small-pox. 
Hello — here  comes  Dan,  in  a  great  hurry.” 

Young  Appleton  came  panting  up  the 
hill.  “Good-by,  Sis,”  he  said.  “I’m  off 
for  the  front  in  ten  minutes.” 

“Anybody  hurt?”  Slater  asked  quickly. 

“Not  yet,  but  somebody’s  liable  to  be. 
Gordon  is  trying  to  steal  the  canon,  and 
Murray  has  ordered  me  out  with  a  car  of 
dynamite  to  hold  it.” 

“Dynamite!  Why,  Dan!”  his  sister  e.x- 
claimed  in  consternation. 

“We  have  poling  boats  at  the  lower  cross¬ 
ing  and  we’ll  be  at  the  canon  in  two  days. 
I’m  going  to  load  the  hillside  with  shots, 
and  if  they  try  to  come  through  I’ll  set  ’em 
off.  They’ll  never  dare  tackle  it.”  Dan’s 
eyes  were  dancing,  his  face  was  alive  with 
excitement. 

“But  suppose  they  should?”  Eliza  insisted 
quietly. 

“Then  send  ‘Doc’  Gray  with  some 
stretchers.  I  owe  one  to  Gordon,  and  this 
is  my  chance.”  He  kissed  her  affectionately 
and  fled. 

CHAPTER  XV 

HOW  GORDON  FAILED  IN  HIS  CUNNING 

The  so-called  canon  of  the  Salmon  River 
lies  just  above  the  twin  glaciers.  Scenical- 
ly,  these  are  by  far  the  more  impressive, 
and  they  present  a  more  complex  engineer¬ 
ing  problem;  yet  the  canon  itself  was  the 
real  strategic  point  in  the  struggle  between 
the  railroad-builders. 

The  floor  of  the  valley  immediately  above 
Garfield  glacier,  though  several  miles  wide, 
was  partly  filled  with  detritus  which  had 
been  carried  dowTi  from  the  mother  range 
on  the  east,  and  this  mass  of  debris  had 
forced  the  stream  far  over  against  the  west¬ 
ward  rim,  where  it  came  roaring  past  the 
foot  wall  in  a  splendid  cataract  some  three 
miles  long.  To  the  left  of  the  river,  look¬ 
ing  up  stream  at  this  point,  the  nioun tains 
slant^  skyward  like  a  roof,  until  lost  in 
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the  hurrying  scud  four  thousand  feet  above. 

To  the  right,  however,  was  the  old 
moraine  just  mentioned,  consisting  of  a 
desolate  jumble  of  rock  and  gravel  and  silt 
overlaying  the  ice  foot.  On  account  of  its 
broken  character  and  the  unstable  nature  of 
its  foundation,  this  bank  was  practically 
useless  for  road-building,  and  the  only  feas¬ 
ible  route  for  steel  rails  was  along  the  steep 
west  wall. 

O’Neil,  on  his  first  reconnaissance,  had 
perceiv'ed  that  while  there  w'as  room  for 
more  than  one  bridge  across  the  Salmon, 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  ice  masses, 
there  w^as  not  room  for  more  than  one  track 
alongside  the  rapids,  some  miles  above  that 
point.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  once  he 
had  established  his  title  to  a  right  of  way 
along  the  west  rim  of  the  cataract,  it  w'ould 
be  difficult  for  a  rival  to  oust  him,  or  to 
parallel  his  line  without  first  crossing  back 
to  the  east  bank — an  undertaking  at  once 
hazardous  and  costly.  He  had  accordingly 
given  Dan  Appleton  explicit  instructions 
to  be  very  careful  in  filing  his  survey,  that 
no  op>portunity  might  be  left  open  for  a 
later  arrival. 

The  engineer  had  done  his  work  well; 
and  O’Neil  rested  secure  in  the  belief  that 
he  held  jwssession  of  the  best  and  least 
expensive  route  through  to  the  open 
valleys  above. 

He  had  had  no  cause  to  fear  a  clash  with 
the  Heidlemann  forces,  for  they  had  show'n 
a  strict  regard  for  his  rights,  and  seemed 
content  to  devote  themselves  to  dev’elop- 
ing  their  terminus  before  trying  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  cafton.  They  were  wise  in  taking 
this  course,  for  their  success  would  mean 
that  O’Neil’s  project  would  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  Kyak  was  nearer  Seattle  by  many 
miles  than  Omar;  it  was  closer  to  the  coal 
and  copp>er  fields,  and  the  proved  perman¬ 
ence  of  their  breakwater  w’ould  render  use¬ 
less  further  attempts  to  finance  the  S.  R. 
&  N. 

But  in  the  entrance  of  Curtis  Gordon  into 
the  field  O’Neil  recognized  danger.  Gordon 
was  swayed  by  no  such  business  scruples 
as  the  Heidlemanns;  he  was  evidently 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  secure  a  foot¬ 
ing  at  any  cost.  In  purchasing  the  McDer¬ 
mott  holdings  he  had  executed  a  coup  of 
considerable  importance,  for  he  had  placed 
himself  on  equal  footing  wdth  the  trust  and 
in  position  to  profit  by  its  efforts  at  har¬ 
bor-building  without  expense  to  himself.  If, 


therefore,  he  succeeded  in  w’resting  from 
O’Neil  the  key  to  that  upp)er  passageway, 
he  would  be  able  to  block  his  personal 
enemy  and  to  command  the  consideration 
of  his  more  powerful  rival. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  was  with  no  easy 
mind  that  O’Neil  desp>atched  Appleton  to 
the  front,  and  it  was  with  no  small  responsi¬ 
bility  upon  his  shoulders  that  the  young 
engineer  set  out  in  charge  of  those  wooden 
boxes  of  dynamite.  Murray  had  told  him 
frankly  what  hung  upon  his  success  and 
Dan  had  vowed  to  hold  the  survey  if  it 
took  his  life. 

Steam  was  up  and  the  locomotive  was 
puffing  restlessly  when  he  returned  from 
his  farewell  to  Eliza.  A  moment  later,  and 
the  single  flat-car  carrying  his  party  and 
its  dangerous  freight  was  being  whirlea 
along  the  shores  of  Omar  Lake.  On  it 
rush^,  shrieking  through  the  night,  out 
from  the  gloomy  hills  and  upon  the  tangent 
that  led  across  the  delta.  Ten  minutes 
after  it  had  rolled  forth  upwn  the  trestle  at 
the  “lower  crossing”  the  giant  powder  had 
been  transferred  to  poling  boats  and  the 
long,  hard  pull  against  the  current  had 
begun. 

The  events  of  that  trip  were  etched  upon 
Appleton’s  mind  with  extraordinary  vivid¬ 
ness,  for  they  surpassed  in  peril  and  excite¬ 
ment  all  his  previous  experiences.  The 
journey  resembled  nothing  but  the  mad 
scramble  of  a  gold  stampede.  The  stub¬ 
born  boats,  with  their  cargoes  which  had  to 
be  so  gently  handled,  the  ever-increasing 
fury  of  the  river,  the  growing  menace  of 
those  ghostly,  racing  icebergs,  the  taut- 
hauled  towing-lines,  and  the  straining, 
sweating  men  in  the  loops,  all  made  a  pic¬ 
ture  hard  to  forget.  Then,  too,  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  enterprise,  the  crying  need  of 
haste,  the  knowiedge  that  the  other  men 
were  converging  upon  the  same  goal,  lent  a 
gnawing  susp)ense  to  every  hour.  It  was  in¬ 
finitely  more  terrible  than  that  first  exjie- 
dition  when  he  and  Tom  Slater  and  O’Neil 
had  braved  the  unknown. 

Dan  had  faced  death  in  various  forms 
up>on  this  delta  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  He  had  seen  his  flesh  harden  to  mar¬ 
ble  whiteness  under  the  raging  north  wind; 
his  eyes  and  lungs  had  been  drifted  full  of 
sand  in  summer  storms  which  rivaled  those 
of  the  Sahara.  With  transit  on  his  back 
he  had  come  face  to  face  with  the  huge 
brown  grizzly.  He  had  slept  in  mud,  he 
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had  made  his  bed  on  moss  which  ran  water  to  break  camp  in  the  morning.”  He  yawn¬ 
like  a  sponge;  he  had  taken  danger  and  ed  widely. 

hardship  as  they  came — yet  never  had  he  “Hm-m!  They’re  making  tracks,  aren’t 
punish^  himself  as  on  this  dash.  they?  Were  they  friendly?” 

Through  his  confusion  of  impressions,  “Oh,  sure!  So  were  we.  There  was 

his  intense  preoccupation  with  present  dan-  nothing  else  to  do,  was  there?  We  had  no 
gers  and  future  contingencies,  the  thought  orders.” 

of  Natalie  floated  now  and  then  vaguely  “I  have  two  dozen  men  and  four  boat- 
hut  comfortingly.  He  had  seen  her  for  a  loads  of  dynamite  with  me.  I’m  going  to 

moment,  before  leaving — barely  long  enough  hold  that  mountainside.” 

to  explain  the  nature  of  his  mission —  “Then  you’re  going  to  fight!”  All  ves- 

but  her  quick  concern,  her  unvoiced  anx-  tige  of  drowsiness  had  fled  from  the  man’s 
iety  had  been  very  pleasant,  and  he  could  face. 

not  make  himself  believe  that  it  was  “Not  if  we  can  help  it.  Who  is  in  charge 

altogether  due  to  her  interest  in  the  of  this  crew?” 

fortunes  of  O’Neil.  “Gordon  himself.” 

It  was  after  midnight  of  the  second  day  “Gordon!” 
when  he  and  his  weary  boatmen  stumbled  “Yes!  And  he’s  got  a  tough  gang  with 
into  sight  of  the  camp.  Appleton  halted  him.” 
his  command  and  stole  forward,  approach-  “Armed?” 

mg  the  place  through  the  tangl^  alders  “Sure!  This  is  a  bear  country,  you 

which  flanked  it.  He  had  anticipated  that  know.” 

the  rival  party  would  be  up  to  this  p)oint  “Listen!  I  want  you  to  tell  him,  as  inno¬ 
now,  if  not  even  farther  advanced,  and  cently  as  you  can,  that  we’re  on  the  job 

he  was  both  angered  and  relieved  to  sight  ahead  of  him.  Tell  him  we’ve  been  there 

the  tops  of 'other  tents  pitched  a  few  hun-  for  a  week  and  have  loaded  that  first  rock 
dred  yards  beyond  Mellen’s  outfit.  So  they  shoulder  and  expect  to  shoot  it  off  as  soon 
were  here!  He  had  arrived  in  time,  after  as  possible.  You  can  tell  him,  too,  that  I’m 
all!  up  there  and  he’d  better  see  me  before  try- 

Although  he  still  had  to  pass  the  in-  ing  to  pass  through.” 
vaders’ camp  and  establish  himself  at  the  “I’ve  got  you!  But  that  w’on’t  stop  him.” 

cation,  the  certainty  that  he  had  made  “Perhaps!  Now,  send  up  any  grub  you 

good  thus  far  was  ample  reward  for  his  can  spare;  we  threw  ours  overboard  to  make 
effort.  time. 

A  dog  broke  into  furious  barking  as  he  “It’ll  be  nothing  but  beans,  and  they’re 
emerged  from  cover,  and  he  had  a  mo-  moldy.” 

ment’s  anxiety  lest  it  serve  as  warning  to  “We  can  fight  on  beans,  and  we’ll  eat 
the  enemy;  but  a  few  quick  strides  brought  the  paper  off  those  giant  cartridges  if  we 
him  to  the  tent  of  Mellen’s  foreman.  Going  ’  have  to.  Don’t  fail  to  warn  Gordon  that 
in,  he  roused  the  man,  who  was  sleeping  the  hillside  is  mined,  and  warn  him  loud 
soundly.  enough  for  his  swampers  to  hear.” 

“Hello!”  cried  the  foreman,  jumping  up  Appleton  hastened  back  to  his  boats, 
and  rubbing  his  eyes.  “I  thought  Curtis  where  he  found  his  men  sprawled  among 
Gordon  had  taken  possession.”  the  boulders  sleeping  the  sleep  of  complete 

.“Hush!  Don’t  wake  them  up,”  Dan  exhaustion.  They  were  drenched,  half- 
cautioned.  numbed  by  the  chill  air  of  the  glacier,  and 

“Oh,  there’s  no  danger  of  disturbing  it  was  well  that  he  roused  them, 
them,  with  this  infernal  cannonading  going  “Gordon’s  men  are  camped  just  above,” 
on  all  the  time.”  The  night  resounded  to  he  told  them.  “But  we  must  get  through 
a  rumbling  crash  as  some  huge  mass  of  ice  without  waking  them.  No  talking,  now, 
split  off,  jjerhaps  two  miles  away.  until  we’re  safe.” 

“When  did  they  arrive?”  Silently  the  crew  resumed  their  tow-lines, 

“Night  before  last.  They’ve  located  fitting  them  to  their  aching  shoulders;  gin- 
right  dongside  of  us.  Gee!  we  were  sur-  gerly  the  boats  were  edged  out  into  the 
prised  when  they  showed  up.  They  expect  current. 

The  next  instalment  of  ‘  ‘  The  Iron  Trail”  mil  appear  in  the  May  number. 


mu  CONGRESS  <?o  uf 


OR  eight  years  the  American 
people  have  been  waking.  At 
last  they  have  not  only  reached 
the  wide-awake  stage,  but  they 
have  jump)ed  out  of  bed,  hustled  into  their 
clothes,  bolted  their  breakfasts,  and  are 
lickety-splitting  it  for  the  public  square 
with  a  w'eil -do -something -this -time- or- 
raise-hell  determination. 

This  means  that  I  have  got  to  talk  to 
the  point  and  quickly  in  t^  chapter,  or 
else  get  up  on  the  fence  and  watch  the  Op>- 
portunity  Special  tear  by. 


As  this  chapter  is  being  read,  the  new 
Democratic  President,  Cabinet,  Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  adjusting 
their  clutches  to  the  helm  of  the  ship  of 
state.  This  adjusting  period,  if  ever,  is  the 
time  for  us  who  have  bloodhounded  the 
System  into  the  open  to  let  loose  our  shrill¬ 
est  “Stop  thief!”  yell — or  quit  the  Remedy 
job  and  apologize  to  the  {jeople’s  pillagers 
for  the  annoyance  we  have  caused  them. 

Unquestionably  the  victorious  Democra¬ 
cy,  with  its  brand-new  commander-in-chief, 
its  equally  new’  sw’ord-fingering  generals,  its 
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impetuous  captains  and  “turn-us-loose- 
quick”  lieutenants,  its  “Onward-Christian- 
Soldier”  miners,  sappers,  water-luggers,  and 
pike-balancers,  intends  to  give  honest  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  entrenched  System. 

But  the  question  is:  “Will  they  do,  or 
will  they  be  done  by,  the  mighty  army  of  in¬ 
solently  confident  dollar  brigands,  who,  en¬ 
trenched  and  ammunition^,  are  eagerly 
awaiting  the  first,  and  probably  decisive, 
batUe?” 

That  is  the  question,  and  it  is  fairly  an 
open  one. 

And  well  may  all  thinking  Americans, 
believers  in  republics,  all  lovers  of  freedom, 
shiver  as  they  await  the  answer. 

It  takes  no  telescopic  observ’ation  or  Jules 
Veme  \-ision  to  read  the  letters  of  fire  w'hich 
during  the  past  twelvemonth  have  sprung 
to  the  .American  horizon : 

“Give  us  relief,  or  we  will  give  you 
revolution!” 

Everywhere  throughout  our  country — 
in  state,  city,  tow'n,  and  village — a  howl  of 
reprisal  rage  has  followed  each  of  countless 
new  exposures  of  past  System  deviltries — 
political,  financial,  industrial,  social  devil¬ 
tries.  ...  Yes,  that  is  the  same  language 
I  used  in  my  opening  chapter  of  “The 
Remedy;”  but,  incredible  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  readers  who  are  not  in  close  touch 
with  the  cyclonic  doings  of  the  times,  the 
countless  new  e.xp)Osures  I  speak  of  now  are 
not  those  to  which  I  referred  then,  but  ex¬ 
posures  which  have  been  made  since  my 
first  chapter  was  published. 

So  rapidly  have  the  revelations  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  de\^tries  lockstepped  those  of  day 
before  yesterday  that  p)eople  everywhere  • 
are  beginning  to  dread  their  daily  dose  of 
mad-and-growing-madder  newspaper  head¬ 
lines.  Day  before  yesterday  it  was  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Colorado;  yesterday,  Indiana  and 
Illinois;  to-day  it  is  Massachusetts,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  New’  York.  From  each  comes 
some  disclosure  of  Federal,  state,  or  munici¬ 
pal  corruption.  The  atmosphere  is  putrid 
with  the  immoralities  of  the  police,  the 
banks,  the  trusts,  the  corporations,  and  with 
the  debaucheries  of  the  gangs  who  corrupt¬ 
ly  control  these  institutions  of  the  people. 

No  student  of  things  American  doubts 
that  President  Wilson  and  the  new  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  will  attempt  to  right  the 
awful  wrongs  done  the  people  by  the  Sys¬ 
tem  during  the  past  half-century;  none 
doubts  that  they  will  from  the  very  start 


set  about  inaugurating  reforms.  But  all 
students  have  grave  doubts  of  their  ability 
to  inaugurate  successfully  the  right  re¬ 
forms.  Here  is  the  situation  as  this  chap¬ 
ter  comes  to  you: 

The  new’  administration  is  about  to  be¬ 
gin  its  cut-out-for-it-by-the-people  w’ork. 
The  people  are  in  the  public  square  aw’ait- 
ing  the  result.  They  have,  in  unmistak¬ 
able  w’ays,  signified  their  intention  to  re¬ 
main  there  until  they  get  results.  They 
have  also  in  a  score,  and  another  score,  of 
ways  show’n  that  they  not  only  know’  what 
sort  of  results  they  are  waiting  for,  but 
that  their  patience  is  not  safety-vah’ed 
against  too  long  a  wait.  The  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall,  and  it  reads: 

“The  new’  administration  will  attempt 
to  relieve  the  present  dangerous  high  ten¬ 
sion  by  legislation  on:  Income  Tax;  Tariff; 
Stock  Exchange — Money  Trust. 

The  System,  after  over  twenty  years  of 
fighting  the  creation  of  an  income  tax,  have 
been  compelled  to  bow  to  the  inevitable; 
but  not  until  February,  when  thirty-six  of 
the  states  decreed  that  the  Constitution 
must  be  amended  to  admit  an  income-tax 
law  to  the  F ederal  statute-books. 

Equally  inevitable  is  a  new  tariff  law, 
and  the  System  bow  to  its  coming,  like¬ 
wise.  For  while  an  income  tax  w’ill  work 
wondrous  benefits  for  the  people,  and  W’hile 
a  tariff,  correctly  adjusted,  will  also  benefit 
all  the  people,  the  System  know  that  no 
income  tax  and  no  tariff  law,  however  honest, 
can  seriously  interfere  with  their  own  pillaging 
of  the  people,  provided  that  the  System  may 
control  the  Stock  Exchange  and  its  wardman, 
the  money  trust. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  GAMBLING— 
THE  KEY 

From  the  beginning  I  have  said  that  in 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  lies  the  destruction  of  stock-gam¬ 
bling,  and  that  in  the  destruction  of  stock¬ 
gambling  lies  relief  from  the  present  evils 
that  harass  the  people. 

I  say  it  again  more  emphatically  now: 

As  our  business  and  social  structure  is 
constructed  to-day,  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  System  to  take  enormous  wealth  from 
the  people  w’ithout  giving  them  quid  pro 
quo,  except  through  the  agency  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Without  the  gambling  end  of 
this  institution,  by  which  the  System 
take  their  big  rake-off  through  stocks  and 
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bonds,  the  System  must  turn  honest  or 
go  out  of  business. 

Even  my  critics  who  have  accused  me  of 
confusing  “cause  and  effect,”  “symptom 
and  disease,”  must  admit  that,  regardless  of 
whether  stocks  and  bonds  and  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  are  a  disease  or  a  symptom,  a  cause  or 
an  ^ect,  the  Stock  Exchange  is  the  place 
to  effect  a  remedy,  because  it  is  the  chief  in¬ 
strument  by  which  the  people  have  been  pil¬ 
laged  and  are  being  pillaged  of  their  wealth 
by  the  System;  and  it  is  this  pillage  of  their 
wealth  that  is  the  evU. 

I  ask  all  my  critics  to  p)onder  this  sim¬ 
ple  Frenzied  Finance  conundrum:  Mr. 
Morgan  admitted  that  he  received  seventy 
million  dollars  from  the  Steel  Trust,  for 
nothing  of  tangible  value — merely  for  his 
“good-will.”  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  have  received  many  seventy  millions 
from  the  Steel  Trust,  but  I  am  referring 
to  the  particular  seventy  millions  whose  re¬ 
ceipt  he  admitted  to  the  Pujo  Committee. 

Mr.  Morgan  received  this  vast  sum  be¬ 
cause  there  was  a  Stock  Exchange  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  can  250  millions  of  stocks  and 
bonds  1500  millions,  and  because  there  was 
a  money  trust  which  enabled  him.  after  this 
inflation,  to  exchange  the  new  inflated  paper 
for  the  people's  deposited  savings,  and  to  de¬ 
duct  from  these  thus-exchanged  savings  his 
seventy  millions. 

It  was  through  the  gambling  end  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  that  Mr.  Morgan  cashed 
his  “good-will”  into  seventy  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

THE  SYSTEM’S  SQUID  FIGHT 

I  say,  with  all  the  earnestness  possible 
to  put  into  words,  that  there  is  no  possible 
way,  as  society  is  now  organized,  by  which 
the  billions  of  the  people's  earnings  that  the 
System  has  taken  from  them  in  the  past  half- 
c^ury,  and  that  the  System  now  has, 
could  have  been  taken  from  them  save  through 
the  gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Hence  the  squid-like  fight  that  the  System 
is  now'  making  by  tk^owing  printers’  ink 
into  the  eyes  of  investigators  through  all 
its  organs  of  the  daily  press.  It  is  defend¬ 
ing  its  innermost  citadel. 

As  I  write  this  chapter,  I  am  sitting  in 
front  of  the  big,  glowing  logs  in  the  hun- 
dred-and-nineteen-year-old  Mansion  House 
at  Poland  Springs,  Maine,  while  all  around 
me  the  hills  and  mountains  and  v'alleys  are 


white  with  February  snows,  and  a  stiff  ten- 
below-zero  New  England  wind  is  howling 
down  the  chimney-place  at  which  a  century 
ago  the  tribe  of  Samoset  dried  their  wet 
moccasins.  Gazing  out  on  this  piece  of 
God’s  owm  country,  with  its  sturdy,  indus¬ 
trious,  God-fearing,  country-loving  people, 
I  am  acutely  impressed  with  the  awfulness 
of  the  crime  of  those  whose  actions  have 
endangered  the  very  life  of  this  grand  old 
republic  of  ours  and  the  future  of  these  in¬ 
nocent  -  of  -  Frenzied  -  Finance  -  crimes  - 
and  -  not  -  beneficiaries  -  in  -  their  -  results 
people.  But  even  more  am  I  impressed 
with  their  lack  of  realization  of  having  com¬ 
mitted  any  crime  against  man’s,  to  say 
nothing  of  God’s,  laws. 

OFF!— THE  1913  REFORM  CAR 

Just  before  I  squared  away  at  my  writing- 
pad,  I  listened  to  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
automobile  industry,  Mr.  Stanley,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  car  which  bears  his  name, 
the  car  which  holds  the  world’s  speed  record 
of  one  mile  in  28  1-5  seconds,  telling  of  try¬ 
ing  to  lower  even  that  remarkable  record. 

It  was  at  Ormond.  The  track  had  been 
specially  prepared  for  the  great  feat.  Mr. 
Stanley  had  piersonally  supiervised  the  buSd- 
ing  of  the  long,  red,  cigar-shaped  speed- 
fiend  which  was  to  make  the  formidable 
trial.  His  driver  was  the  great  Marriott, 
the  hero  of  many  wild,  metal-smashing, 
nerve-snapping,  heart-in-mouth  and  eyes- 
hurdling-sockets  devil -car  speed-contests. 

It  W'as  within  an  hour  of  starting  time. 
The  car’s  inventor  and  owmer  had  himself 
just  driven  his  wonder  over  the  course  in 
forty  seconds,  and  he  had  critically  watched 
Marriott  as  he  shaved  off  ten  of  these.  Still 
holding  his  stop-watch  in  his  hand,  he  went 
into  the  grand  stand,  and  said  to  the  assem¬ 
bled  judges: 

“I  find  there  is  an  eight-inch  rise  in  fifty 
feet  directly  in  front  of  the  grand  stand, 
and  my  expierience  tells  me  that  if  Marriott 
strikes  that  eight-inch  rise  going  at  record- 
breaking  speed,  he,  his  mechanician,  and  his 
car  will  take  to  the  air  like  an  aeroplane.” 

“Nonsense!”  the  judges  said.  “On  with 
the  game,  and  let  speed  be  unconfined.” 

“I  stood  in  front  of  the  grand  stand  as  my 
devil-may-care  record-breaker  struck  that 
eight-inch  rise,”  said  Mr.  Stanley,  “and  at 
the  end  of  the  fifty  feet  that  beautiful  car  of 
mine  continued  right  on — but  toward  the 
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clouds.  For  sixty  feet  it  went  in  the  air, 
and  then — well,  w’e  are  still  looking  for 
parts  of  that  machine.” 

“What  happened  to  it?”  I  asked. 

There  was  a  gloom  in  the  speed-maker’s 
eye  as  he  answered; 

“Ask  me  what  didn’t  happen  to  it.  When 
I  tell  you  that  there  are  parts  of  her  that  we 
have  never  seen  since  she  struck  that  eight- 
inch  rise,  you  can  imagine  many  and  disas¬ 
trous  things  happened  to  her  and  to  her 
human  freight,  and  to  my  hopes  and  ambi¬ 
tions.” 

And  this  picture  came  to  me:  The  1Q13 
reform  car  of  the  incoming  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  tearing  down  the  law-making 
track,  the  people,  with  heart  in  mouth  and 
eyes  hurdling  from  sockets,  waiting  for  the 
verdict. 

In  front  of  the  grand  stand  an  eight-inch 
rise  cunningly  constructed  by  the  System  to 
fool  the  racer.  Can’t  you  imagine  what  will 
become  of  the  administration  car  if  it  hits 
this,  unknowing?  The  driver  must  learn 
the  track  and  be  careful  to  adjust  the  speed 
to  the  tricks  of  the  road. 

THE  COMING  FIGHT  IN  CONGRESS 

If  I  guess  correctly — and  I  will  say  I  have 
much  material  to  guess  on — this  will  be  the 
situation  in  Washington  as  my  readers 
peruse  this  chapter: 

A  tariff  bill  will  be  presented  to  Congress. 
The  System  will  not  fight  it  hard.  The  bill 
will  pass. 

An  income-tax  bill  will  be  presented.  The 
System  will  not  fight  it  hard.  And  it  will . 
pass. 

A  Stock  Exchange  bill  will  be  presented, 
practically  the  one  contained  in  my  last 
chapter,  and  a  money-trust  bill.  And  then 
all  the  power  of  the  System  will  be  bent  to 
the  breaking-point  to  kill  them.  This  is  the 
way  the  Stock  Exchange  gambling  fight  will 
come: 

The  Pujo  Money  Trust  Investigating 
Committee  will  present  a  number  of  bills 
for  the  control  of  the  clearing-house,  the 
insurance  companies,  corporations,  trusts, 
and  the  Stock  Exchange,  all  having  for  their 
end  the  killing  of  Stock  Exchange  gambling, 
'fhe  Pujo  Committee  will  present  wdth  their 
bills  incomplete  evidence — incomplete  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  time,  but  nevertheless  abso¬ 
lute  proof  of  the  System’s  grip  on  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  throat. 


The- Committee  will  show  that,  if  it  has 
an  extension  of  life  (the  Committee’s  life 
ends  with  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
which  created  it),  it  will  continue  its  e.xpo- 
sures  until  every  one  of  the  great  robberies 
of  the  people  by  the  System  in  the  past  has 
been  exposed,  and  that  such  exposures  will 
absolutely  convince  every  honest  man  and 
woman  of  the  necessity  for  passing  the  bills 
recommended  by  the  Pujo  Committee. 

THE  LAST  WORD  IN  BUNK 

And  I  will  say  right  here  that  if  the  people 
have  been  startled  by  the  exposures  which 
have  come  through  the  Pujo  Committee’s 
investigation  —  and  they  have  been  more 
startled  and  shocked  than  by  the  combined 
exposures  of  all  the  other  investigating 
committees  since  Congress  was  created — 
they  will  be  so  much  more  startled,  if  the 
Committee  continues  its  investigation  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  or  twelve  months  of  the  new 
administration,  as  to  consider  all  the  past 
exposures  mere  shadow  dances! 

The  System  know  this,  and  will  bring 
every  one  of  their  guns  to  bear  to  prevent 
the  Committee  from  getting  an  extension  of 
its  life.  This  fight  has  already  begun.  It 
has  taken  the  form  of  an  attempt  to  prove 
to  the  people  that  the  whole  Pujo  Com¬ 
mittee  is  its  counsel,  Untermyer;  that  the 
Committee’s  members  are  to  a  man  a  lot  of 
long-eared,  thick-tongued,  film-eyed  asses 
who  have  bartered  away  not  only  their 
authority  and  official  individuality,  but 
their  personal  intelligence  and  self-respect 
as  well;  bartered  them  to  Untermyer, 
Esquire,  who  is  pictured  as  a  fiend  incar¬ 
nate,  with  no  object  in  carrying  on  the 
investigation  save  a  desire  to  secure  from 
VV’illiam  Rockefeller  for  his  personal  benefit 
the  secrets  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
crime. 

At  the  present  moment  a  large  number  of 
the  great  dailies,  tagged  as  the  inky  buz¬ 
zards  of  the  System,  are,  not  by  insinuation, 
but  by  assertion,  attempting  to  prove  that 
the  Pujo  Committee’s  pursuit  of  William 
Rockefeller  is  complete  evidence  of  its 
domination  by  its  counsel. 

Knowing  as  I  do  the  origin,  the  motives, 
the  intentions,  the  methods,  and  the  superb 
accomplishments  of  the  Pujo  Committee; 
knowing  Mr.  William  Rockefeller  and  the 
Amalgamated  secrets  he  possesses;  and 
knowing  the  state  of  his  health — for  a  long 
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time  he  has  been  a  very  sick  man — I  can 
not  master  the  temptation  to  get  in  my 
word,  not  in  defense  of  the  Pujo  Committee 
(because  it  needs  no  other  defense  than  its 
coming  report),  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  right  those  of  my  readers  who  may 
be  coj^used  by  this  maudlin  slush. 

As  my  readers  will  recall,  I  have  never  had 
a  harsh  word  to  say  about  Mr.  William 
Rockefeller.  On  the  contrary,  everything 
I  have  ever  said  or  written  about  him  has 
been  the  nicest  I  could  say  or  write  of  any 
financier  I  have  ever  met.  Bear  this  in 
mind. 

THE  SYSTEM  SOB  SISTERS 

The  secrets  possessed  by  William  Rocke¬ 
feller  were  not  secrets  to  the  Pujo  Com¬ 
mittee  or  its  counsel.  They  knew  them  to 
the  minutest  detail,  for  I  have  told  and  re¬ 
told  them  until  every  one  knows  them.  But 
what  I  have  told  has  been  most  savagely 
denied  by  the  System.  It  was  because 
WUliam  Rockefeller  is  the  only  living  maiT 
who  can  of  p>ersonal  knowledge  speak 
officially  of  the  crime  of  Amalgamated  in  all 
its  varied  details,  that  the  Committee  tried 
to  get  him  to  affirm  or  deny  these  accusa¬ 
tions  under  oath. 

What  William  Rockefeller  could  have 
told,  had  he  been  able  to  tell,  would  have 
been  of  tremendous  import  to  the  whole 
American  people.  It  was  the  Committee’s 
plain  duty  to  seek  this  evidence.  When  it 
failed,  there  arose  these  maudlin  press  sobs 
over  “himting  a  man  to  death’s  door  simply 
because  he  was  rich.” 

If  the  System’s  sympathy  tanks  are  over¬ 
flowing,  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  for 
its  teariful  press  to  tap  a  tiny  stream  here 
and  there  to  the  mothers,  wives,  daughters, 
and  sisters  of  the  scores  of  tricked  and 
robbed,  convict-ed,  pauperized,  and  suicided 
victims  of  this  hideous  crime — women  who 
because  of  it  have  been  driven  to  the  asy¬ 
lum,  the  poorhouse,  the  red-light  streets, 
and  the  grave — than  to  sp)end  time  wailing 
over  the  Pujo  Committee’s  brutality  to 
William  Rockefeller — even  though  he  is 
(and  he  is)  the  best  of  all  the  System 
masters. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  saying  that  though 
in  my  day  I  have  seen  many  hypocrisy 
fests  slushed  before  the  eyes  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  this  bnitality-to-William-Rocke- 
feller  one  now  being  slopped  to  their  gaze 


by  the  System’s  press  agents  is  the  blue- 
ribboner! 

But  there  is  method' in  this  frenzied  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Pujo  Committee’s  coun¬ 
sel.  The  System  has  ordered  that  this 
“brutality”  be  used  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  the  life  of  the  Pujo  Committee.  Only  to¬ 
day,  as  I  write,  the  battle  was  started  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  when  the  Committee 
requested  the  paltry  funds  necessary  to  pay 
its  expenses.  The  mouthpieces  of  the 
System  most  bitterly  denounced  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  its  counsel  for  their  treatment  of 
William  Rockefeller. 

If  the  System  can  smother  the  Pujo 
Committee,  it  may  prevent  Government 
control  of  stock  exchanges. 

But  already  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
changed  its  attitude  toward  the  proposed 
legislation  against  it  in  Albany.  When 
Governor  Sulzer’s  message  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  reached  Wall  Street,  it  was  greet¬ 
ed  with  a  smile.  Wall  Street  has  known  its 
Albany  well  these  many  years.  Within  the 
past  week  the  Stock  Exchange  members 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  perhaps 
their  activities  may  be  curbed  first  by  a 
state  law.  They  are  scurrying  around  to 
see  how  they  may  move  their  entire  gam¬ 
bling  plant  to  New  Jersey  or  make  use  of 
other  unregulated  exchanges  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

A  score  of  Wall  Street  firms  have  given 
notice  to  their  real-estate  agents  that  if 
Governor  Sulzer’s  stock-transfer  bill,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  legislature,  fixing  the  tax 
on  stock  transfers  of  hundred-share  lots  at 
four  dollars  instead  of  two  dollars,  as  it  is 
now,  becomes  a  law,  they  will  not  renew 
their  leases.  The  real-estate  agents  have 
been  busy  talking  about  depreciations  in 
office-building  values  if  the  activities  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  hampered.  They  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  two  street 
blocks  which  include  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange — bounded  by  Wall  Street  and 
Broad  Street,  Exchange  Place  and  Broad¬ 
way — are  assessed  at  $28,000,000. 

Is  this  removal  notice  a  promise  or  a  threat? 

ENTER  AMERICAN  CAN 

By  way  of  illustration,  not  of  past  devil¬ 
tries  but  of  one  that  has  been  playing  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  Pujo  Committee  during 
the  past  two  months,  let’s  take  a  look  at 
American  Can  manipulation.  I  don’t  have 
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to  label  it  rank,  for  even  Wall  Street  in¬ 
stinctively  reaches  to  its  nose  when  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  is  mentioned. 

A  comparatively  short  time  ago  this  Can 
stock,  of  which  there  are  four  hundred 
thousand-odd  shares  of  the  Common  (and 
four  hundred  thousand-odd  shares  of  the 
Preferred),  was  selling  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  at  under  ten  dollars  per  share.  The 
transactions  in  the  stock  amounted  to  a 
few  shares  daily.  The  affairs  of  the  cor¬ 
poration — or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
trust,  for  Can  is  one  of  the  brats  of  the 
Steel  Trust  brood — are  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  “good  men”  heads  of 
the  money  trust.  This  man  is  a  meteoric- 
ally  birthed  dollar-king,  and  he  glories  in 
being  a  reckless  stock-gambler. 

Wall  Street  has  labeled  one  of  his  stock¬ 
gambling  transactions^  the  “Rock  Island 
Scandal.”  In  1909  he  gave  to  a  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  house  an  order  to  buy  40,000  shares 
of  Rock  Island  without  fixing  the  price. 
Twenty  brokers  in  filling  the  order  boosted 
the  stock  $30  a  share,  and  when  the  order 
was  execute  Rock  Island  as  quickly  drof)- 
ped  $30  a  share,  damaging  e\  ery  one  who 
had  touched  it. 

Wall  Street  has  always  assumed  that  this 
plunger  had  intended  to  sell  40,000  shares 
— to  match  his  orders,  in  other  words — but 
omitted  giving  the  selling  order.  His  bell¬ 
wether  for  stock-market  purposes  recently 
has  been  American  Can. 

THE  WHIRLING  TIN-CAN  DERVISH 

Before  the  Pujo  Committee  began  its 
work  in  1912,  the  buying  and  selling  of  this 
Can  stock  on  the  Stock  Exchange  became 
crazy,  crazy  in  amounts — the  Common 
jumping  from  nine  thousand  shares  to  five 
hundred  thousand  shares  in  a  single  month, 
and  to  over  four  million  shares  during  the 
movement;  and  the  Preferred  followed. 
The  Common  stock  jumped  in  price  from 
around  ten  to  over  forty-six  dollars  a  share. 
Even  the  most  reckless  plungers,  heroes  of 
a  hundred  flimflammings  of  the  public, 
held  their  breath  and  clutched  their  pocket- 
books  as  twenty-five  thousand  to  fifty 
thousand  shares  a  day  were  “bought”  and 
“sold,”  and  the  price  rushed  from  under 
ten  to  above  forty-six. 

This  whirling  tin-can  dervish  jumped  into 
the  center  of  a  deserted  stage  and  it  made 
business  for  the  brokers. 


Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  gone  up. 
Can  broke  from  forty-six  to  twenty-five. 

Every  one  asked:  “What  has  hap¬ 
pened?” 

And  then  the  truth  leaked.  The  Pujo 
Committee  was  preparing  to  summon  to 
the  inquisition  every  one  connected  with 
this  newest  and  rankest  “job.” 

NO  INDEED,  NO  “  MANIPULATION  ” 

No  one  believed  that  Can  would  dare  to 
appear  again  in  the  role  of  whirling  dervish 
until  the  whole  Stock  Exchange  hullabaloo 
had  died  dow’n  behind  the  hills  of  Forgot- 
tenvalle.  But  w'hen  the  Pujo  Committee 
adjourned  (it  is  said  they  were  balked  by 
time  in  getting  the  goods  on  the  Can  crowd). 
Can  suddenly  again  jumped  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  footlights,  and  this  time  with 
such  whirlwind  velocity  as  to  make  the 
former  performance  look  like  a  slipshod  re¬ 
hearsal. 

The  ticker  reeled  the  five-thousand-share 
lots  into  twenties,  fifties,  one  hundreds — no, 
no,  not  single  one-hundred  shares,  but  one 
hundred  thousand  shares!  Stop  and  think 
what  one  hundred  thousand  shares  of  a 
forty-seven-dollars-a-share  stock  amounts 
to:  four  million,  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars! 

And  on  the  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  31st 
days  of  last  January  the  tape  recorded  a 
total  of  432,000  shares  of  Common  stock 
alone,  representing  a  par  value  of  $43,200,- 
000.  The  par  value  of  all  the  outstanding 
Common  stock  is  only  $41,223,000. 

And  the  Stock  Exchange  w’as  even  at 
that  very  moment  protesting  that  there  is 
now  no  such  word  as  manipulation  in  its 
vocabulary! 

Perhaps  this  was  not  gambling,  but  the 
kind  of  speculation  that  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  called  “the  self-adjustment 
of  society  to  the  probable.”  The  facts,  as 
Wall  Street  knew  them,  are  that  there  are 
outstanding  some  forty  millions  of  Prefer¬ 
red  stock  on  which  is  due  thirty-three  per 
cent,  in  back  dividends.  The  manipulation 
of  Can  was  accompanied  by  rumors  that 
“in  some  way”  back  dividends  on  the  Pre¬ 
ferred  stock  were  to  be  paid.  Then  came 
the  sale  of  $13,000,000  worth  of  Can  bonds, 
and  every  one  said:  “Ah,  here  come  the 
dividends!” 

Of  course  no  one  believ'ed  that  Can  would 
pay  dividends  out  of  the  receipts  for  its 
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bonds,  but  merely  that  the  bond  sale  would 
expedite  it.  It  was  a  coincidence  that  the 
bonds  brought  in  about  the  amount  of 
money  need^  to  pay  up  back  dividends  on 
the  Preferred  stock. 

At  any  rate,  these  back  dividends  have 
not  been  paid — yet,  and  the  promise  of 
them  may  act  as  another-day  exhilarator 
when  the  Powers-That-Be  decide  to  rattle 
Can  again.  If  my  readers  want  an  official 
explanation  of  this  rank  stock-market  steal 
they  may  take  a  glance  at  this  “official 
statement”  in  a  Wall  Street  journal  quoting 
a  progressive  member  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change: 

“If  there  is  any  ‘manipulation’  in  connection  with 
these  two  deals,  it  consisted  in  the  directors  of  the 
American  Company  ‘changing  their  minds’  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  concern.  If  that  be  a  crime,  then  let 
the  press  and  public  blame  the  directors  and  not 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  brokers  employed  merely 
executed  the  orders  given  them.  I^k  over  the 
list  of  ‘Can’  directors:  you  won’t  find  their  names 
in  the  Exchange  directory. 

“If  every  time  a  stock  moves  up  or  down  more 
rapidly  than  its  neighbors  we  must  telegraph  to 
Albany,  we  might  as  well  put  a  steeple  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  and  make  it  a  church.’’ 

Observe  that — “If  that  be  a  crime,  then 
let  the  press  and  public  blame  the  directors, 
and  not  the  Stock  Exchange.”  Observe, 
too,  the  wind-up:  If  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  to  be  compelled  to  do  its  business  honest¬ 
ly,  compelled  to  do  its  business  as  all  other 
legitimate  business  is  done,  it  might  as  well 
be  turned  into  a  church. 

And  yet  the  Stock  Exchange  asks  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  reform  itself  I 

PERSUADING  A  LEGISLATURE 

While  Can  was  being  tied  to  Wall  Street’s 
tail,  John  Weeks,  of  Hornblower  &  Weeks, 
members  of  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Stock  Exchanges,  was  being  elected  a 
United  States  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
after  p>ersuading  the  legislature  to  throw 
over  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  this 
country,  who  had  given  many  years  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  in  Congress. 

Now  Massachusetts  has  every  other 
state  in  the  Union,  with  the  possible  excepn 
tion  of  New  York,  skim  and  skived  to  a 
translucent  frazzle,  in  the  science  of  double¬ 
crossing,  dirk  ’em-in-the-spine,  knife- ’em- 
in-the-ribs,  blackjack  -  ’em-on-the-cranium, 
dollar-greased,  smug-smooth  political  graft. 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  political 


graft  differs  from  the  brand  of  every  other 
state.  It  is  not  only  hermetically  cased  in 
New  Testament  precepts,  but  it  demands 
that  all  parties  involved  acknowledge  the 
sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  traditions 
and  precedents  of  the  old  Commonwealth. 
Always  at  the  clean-up  of  a  deal  the  graft¬ 
ers  are  banqueted  by  the  Republican  ma¬ 
chine,  that  each  may  join  in  the  “thou”-ing 
and  “thee”-ing.  Amen. 

MASSACHUSETTS  “  HONESTY  " 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  machine 
has  a  careful  code  of  etffics  for  its  deals, 
and  the  code  is  bomb-  and  conscience-proof. 
To  illustrate: 

A  legislature  is  to  be  elected.  A  majority 
of  the  Republican  candidates  are  “seen”  by 
the  machinist  and  during  the  “seeing”  are 
asked  for  the  piasswdrd. 

“Honesty  is  the  best  f)olicy,”  they  sol¬ 
emnly  respond. 

The  machinist  answers:  “You  bet  it  is, 
and  see  that  you  don’t  forget  it  after  elec¬ 
tion.” 

And  usually  back  of  the  machinist  is  the 
System,  who,  like  the  rest  of  us,  want  to 
have  men  elected  to  office  who  represent 
the  System’s  mental  attitude  and  natural 
instincts.  It  does  not  suggest  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  the  representative  if  he  is 
chosen  because  he  is  a  man  of  that  manner 
of  thought.  The  System  prefer  to  elect  to 
represent  them  honest  men  whose  training 
has  led  them  to  think  the  way  the  System 
want  things  thought.  That  is  why  it  is 
important  for  the  rest  of  us  to  elect  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  think  for  public  welfare 
rather  than  System  welfare. 

But  there  is  in  Massachusetts  to-day,  as 
of  old,  here  and  there,  the  typie  of  states¬ 
man  that  made  the  name  “Massachusetts 
statesman”  famous  throughout  the  world 
for  scholarly,  dignified  statecraft. 

The  foremost  example  of  this  type  dur¬ 
ing  the  jiast  twenty  years  has  bwn  Con¬ 
gressman  Samuel  Walker  McCall,  who  for 
two  decades  has  stood  on  the  firing-line 
in  the  defense  of  all  those  noble  attri¬ 
butes  of  public  and  private  American  life 
which  have  always  been  dear  to  honest 
Americans. 

In  1912,  after  having  been  elected  to 
Congress  ten  times  from  the  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  Congressional  district,  Mr.  McCall 
gave  up  his  seat  to  take  tJie  senatorship 
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vacated  by  Senator  Crane.  I  say  “to  take” 
it,  because  no  one  familiar  with  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had 
any  doubt  but  that  Sam  McCall  was  the 
one  man  of  all  in  the  state  who  should  be 
sent  to  fill  this  vacant  place  of  honor. 

After  the  election  of  the  new  legislature 
it  became  known  that  the  Stock  E.x- 
changeman,  Weeks,  wanted  to  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  end  of  the  System  proclaimed : 

“He  will  have  the  senatorship,  or  we  will 
know  the  reason  why!” 

And  legislators  and  their  fathers,  broth¬ 
ers,  grandfathers,  imcles,  brothers-in-law, 
cousins,  friends,  and  neighbors,  w’ho  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  Massachusetts  banks — 
the  New  England  banks,  for  that  matter — 
for  the  discount  of  their  legitimate  commer¬ 
cial  paper,  shivered  and — and  saw’  the  light 
and  allowed  their  representatives  to  the 
great  general  court  to  share  their  sunlight 
with  them. 

The  Republican  Massachusetts  machine 
made  no  bones  of  it.  The  Stock  Exchange 
slipped  out  of  its  coat  and  the  System  put 
on  its  overalls,  and  the  Weeks  boom  was 
under  way. 

THE  SYSTEM  DISCARDS  McCALL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Walker  McCall,  finished  scholar  and  tried 
statesman,  announced  that,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years’  service  for  his  state  and  coun¬ 
try,  his  surplus  funds  would  admit  of  his 
hiring  a  small  oflSce  for  his  campaign  com¬ 
mittee — which  consisted  of  himself,  his  son, 
and  his  secretary — and  the  printing  of  a 
leaflet  setting  forth  his  claims  to  the  great 
oflSce. 

And  then  he  issued  an  edict: 

“No  friend  of  mine  shall  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  expend  a  dollar  in  the  interest  of  my 
election.” 

In  the  contest  which  followed  under  these 
tremendous  odds  Samuel  McCall  led  all 
candidates  imtil  the  last  day,  when  he  was 
within  four  votes  of  success.  Then  the  su¬ 
perior  virtues  of  the  Stock  Exchangeman 
prevailed  and  he  was  elected,  and  a  true 
statesman  was  tossed  to  the  discard. 

I  do  not  intend  anything  that  I  have 
said  about  this  election  to  reflect  upon  the 
personal  and  private  life  of  the  new  United 
States  senator,  for,  to  borrow  the  language 
of  Marc  Antony,  “He  is  an  honorable 


man” — a  most  honorable  man;  and  my 
opinion  is  attested  by  his  having  now,  and 
having  had  in  the  past,  the  execution  of 
some  of  my  most  confidential  stock  ojjera- 
tions. 

“WE  ARE  NOT  AS  OTHER  MEN" 

If  he  were  not  head  of  one  of  the  great 
Stock  Exchange  houses,  a  house  whose  other 
head  is  president  of  the  Boston  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  and  if  the  house  had  not  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  defense  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  I 
would  make  no  mention  of  this  recent 
senatorial  episode.  But  Mr.  Weeks’s  firm 
has  come  to  the  defense  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  with  the  follow-ing  beautiful  senti¬ 
ments: 

“Of  course  the  evils  and  remedy  suggested  are  in 
New  York  and  they  do  not  affect  Boston.  We 
have  ISO  members  in  the  local  Stock  Exchange.  It 
is  not  known  that  any  one  is  violating  the  rules  of 
legitimate  trading.  I  do  not  know  how  such  a  one 
could  exist.  First,  because  there  is  a  law  against 
bucket-shops,  and,  second,  because  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  one  to  do  improper  business  without 
one  of  the  150  members  finding  it  out. 

“If  there  is  one  here  that  does  such  work,  there 
is  not  one  of  us  that  would  not  like  to  be  the  first 
one  to  find  it  out  and  inform  the  Stock  Exchange. 
We  know  every  stock-broker  when  he  buys,  and  we 
know  him  when  he  sells;  and  if  there  were  the  least 
suspicion  of  his  transactions,  he  could  neither  buy 
nor  sell  with  a  reputable  house — with  any  member 
of  the  exchange.  Boston  is  quite  conserxative. 
The  proposition  of  Governor  Sulzer  is  not  objection¬ 
able  to  reputable  banking-houses.” 

You  will  see  why  Mr.  Weeks’s  brokerage 
house  should  jump  to  the  defense  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  when  you  read  that  house’s 
conduct  of  the  two  following  manipulations 
— Bingham  and  Sealshipt  Oysters. 

THE  BINGHAM  COPPER  SWINDLE 

Of  all  the  outrageous  stock-gambles,  sure- 
thing  stock-gambles,  lying,  deceiving,  swind¬ 
ling  stock-gambles  of  the  past  half-cen¬ 
tury,  one  of  the  rankest,  most  outrageous, 
was  that  of  the  Bingham  Copper  and  Gold 
Mining.  It  was  one  of  the  disreputable 
Heinze  Frenzied-Finance  affairs.  And  the 
Bingham  suindle  was  engineered  from  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Messrs.  Hornblower  e*  Weeks.  Weeks 
was  a  director  of  the  corporation  from  the 
beginning  almost  until  its  obliteration. 

There  were  ten  million  dollars  of  the  stock 
and  one  million  of  the  bonds.  The  par  value 
of  the  stock  was  fifty  dollars  a  share.  It 
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was  listed  upon  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange. 

In  1906  the  sw’indle  was  rip>e  for  the  pluck¬ 
ing,  and  the  insiders  prepared  to  imload 
upon  the  public.  The  press  and  the  mails 
were  filled  with  glowing  accounts  of  coming 
dividends,  definite  dates  being  set  for  their 
beginning.  These  dates  were  from  time  to 
time  postponed.  No  dividends  were  ever 
paid. 

The  man4>ulation  in  the  stock  on  the 
Boston  Stock  Exchange  was  one  of  the  rank¬ 
est  ever  seen  in  that  or  in  any  other  stock 
exchange.  For  days  and  weeks  19-20  of  the 
entire  recorded  transactions  were  fake  or 
washed  sales.  During  the  unloading  period 
in  1906  as  high  as  119,000  shares  were 
trad^  in  within  a  single  week. 

After  unloading  had  taken  place,  with 
enormous  profits  to  the  insiders,  there  was 
a  collapse,  and  then  the  facts  came  out. 

The  company,  instead  of  making  enor¬ 
mous  net  earnings  from  which  they  were 
going  to  pay  the  dividends,  had  lost  as  high 
as  $227,000  in  a  single  year,  and  had  direct 
liabilities  of  $800,000.  The  concern  was 
petitioned  into  bankruptcy  and  later  sold 
by'  a  sheriff.  The  stock  went  to  cents  a 
share,  and  to-day  is  nothing.  The  public 
lost  millions. 

I  rep>eat  that  there  has  never  been  a 
more  outrageous  swindle  in  the  history  of 
stocks.  I  rejjeat  that  the  entire  stock-mar¬ 
ket  end  of  the  enterprise  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  firm  of  Homblower  &  Weeks.  And 
yet  “it  is  not  known  that  any  one  is  vio¬ 
lating  the  rules  of  legitimate  trading”! 

STATE  STREET’S  LATEST  SHELL-GAME 

If  I  should  Stop  here  with  the  Bingham 
episode,  the  Stock  Exchange  mouthpieces 
would  yell  “Ancient  history!  It  happened 
in  igo& — seven  years  ago.  Bingham  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  abandoned  by  the  great 
Stock  Exchange  houses.” 

Let  us  see: 

The  rottenest  “investment”  handed  out 
to  thrifty  New  Englanders  since  Bingham 
left  its  putrid  trail  in  and  around  every  city, 
town,  and  village  in  New’  England  and  other 
states,  was  what  has  been  appropriately 
dubbed  by  State  Street  as: 


I  SEALSKIN  OYSTERS 
j  STATE  STREET’S  SHELL-GAME 


On  February  10,  1911,  the  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  Homblower  &  Weeks’s  Alad¬ 
din’s  Lamp  factory  vaulted  to  the  lookout 
with  the  following  blueprint  of  bargam¬ 
countering: 

SEALSmPT  OYSTER  SYSTEM 

N.  Y.:  Homblower  &  Weeks  are  offering  at  95 
the  balance  of  $1,000,000  Sealshipt  Oyster  System 
7%  cumulative  Preferred  stock.  This  is  part  of 
the  authorized  issue  of  $2,500,000.  Dividends  are 
payable  quarterly,  January,  April,  July,  and  Octo¬ 
ber.  learnings  of  the  Company  prior  to  the  issue 
of  this  stock  were  equivalent  to  15%  on  the  Pre¬ 
ferred  stock  outstanding.  The  Company  has  ac¬ 
quired  several  new  oyster-beds,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  the  proceeds  from  these  will  increase  the  in¬ 
come  to  15%  u|)on  the  total  issue  of  stock,  which 
consists  of  $2,000,000  Common  and  $2,500,000  Pre¬ 
ferred. 

Observ’e  the  smooth-cornered  seductive¬ 
ness  of  the  15%  net  earnings  on  Common 
as  well  as  Preferred  stock,  and  stick  a  men¬ 
tal  tack  in  it  for  comparison  later  on. 

With  the  assistance  of  goodly  doses  of 
press  notices,  the  stock  unloaded  itself  into 
the  laps  of  innocent  investors — must  have 
unloaded  itself,  for  in  July  of  the  same  year 
Homblower  &  Weeks  were  advertising  as 
follows: 

SEALSHIPT  OYSTER  SYSTEM 

Boston:  The  Sealshipt  Oyster  System  has  sold 
to  Homblower  &  Weeks  and  Bond  &  Goodwin  an 
issue  of  $2,500,000  three-year  5%  gold  bonds. 

The  company  is  capitalized  for  $2,500,000  cumu¬ 
lative  preferred  stock,  on  which  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  7%  are  bein^  paid,  and  $2,000,000  common 
stock  on  which  no  dividends  are  being  paid.  Earn¬ 
ings  for  .the  fiscal  year  ending  .April  30,  1911,  were 
derived  from  less  than  30%  of  the  production  of 
the  present  properties. 

A  summary  of  the  earning  power  of  the  various 
properties  which  make  up  the  company’s  present 
holdings  places  the  net  earnings  for  next  season  at 
about  $500,000,  against  which  are  fixed  charges  of 
$178,875. 

The  common  stock  on  which  no  dividends  are 
being  paid  is  selling  around  $60  per  share. 

The  bankers  are  offering  the  bonds  at  97}^  and 
accrued  interest,  to  net  the  investor  6%. 

I  would  again  ask  for  the  driving  of  a 
mental  tack  through  the  statements,  “earn¬ 
ings  for  the  next  season  are  placed  at  $500,- 
000,”  “fixed  charges  are  but  $178,875,”  and 
“the  Common  stock  is  selling  around  $60 
per  share.”  I  would  have  this  tacked  that 
it  may  not  slip  from  my  readers’  vision 
when  they  discover  the  same  press-agent, 
less  than  a  year  later,  shrilly  screaming: 
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■  “A  more  deplorable  statement  of  a  year’s 

!  operations  than  that  of  the  Sealshipt  Oyster 
System  for  the  last  twelv’e  months  is  seldom 
met  with.  Of)erating  and  selling  expenses 
were  actually  $239,000  greater  than  the 

(gross  earnings.”  (Not  net  earnings,  mind 
you,  but  $239,000  greater  than  gross  earn¬ 
ings.) 

^  On  December  12,  1911,  an  annual  report 
i  was  issued,  and  press-agented  as  a  favorable 
■  one.  In  this  report  it  is  set  forth  that  Horn- 
blower  &  Weeks  are  carefully  looking 
after  the  Company’s  affairs,  which  will  be 
E  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the 
^  house  is  on  the  board  of  directors. 

In  January,  1912,  more  exchange  of  paper 
for  investors’  savings: 

^  SE.XLSHIPT  OYSTER  SYSTEM 

■  Boston:  A  $500,000  block  of  Sealshipt  Oyster 

3  System  as  part  of  the  $2,500,000  issue  sold  by  the 
company  last  July  is  now  being  offered  by  Horn- 
blower  &  Weeks  at  97H.  to  net  better  than  6%. 
These  bonds  are  convertible  into  common  stock  at 
L  par  after  July  i,  1913.  In  the  period  covered  by 
■  the  company’s  first  report  to  stockholders,  the  17 
months  ending  Sept.  30, 1911,  interest  requirements 
■  on  the  bonds  were  earned  3}^  times  over. 

V  Observe  that  the  Company  is  still  making 
enormous  earnings,  3>^  times  interest  re¬ 
quirements,  that  is,  3J^  times  $178,875. 

A  few  months  after  this  offer,  the  price 
of  stocks  and  bonds  suspiciously  began  to 
:  make  a  rapid  decline.  Then  it  was  deemed 

necessary  to  prepare  the  shareholders  for 
I  the  inevitable,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
1  lowing,  press-agented  under  date  of  April  4: 

.*  Boston:  Concern  has  been  expressed  in  some 
quarters  about  recent  developments  in  Sealshipt 
I  Oyster  System.  Preferred  stock  sold  W’ednesday  at 
75^^)  the  lowest  at  which  it  has  ever  sold,  comparing 
with  95,  the  level  at  which  it  was  put  out,  and  the 
Common  sold  at  24,  off  4^  points  from  the  previous 
sale . 

In  the  current  year,  charges  and  preferred  divi- 
I  dends  will  be  covered,  with  a  slight  balance  to 

I  spare . On  account  of  a  drastic  pruning 

t  of  expenses  in  the  interim,  earnings  should  show 

I  even  a  larger  percentage  of  increase . 

j  Actual  profit,  however,  can  not  be  determined  until 
inventories  are  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

My  readers  should  ponder  such  nuggets 
of  information  to  helpless  investors  as — “On 
j  wcount  of  the  drastic  pruning  of  expenses 
in  the  interim,  earnings  should  show  even 
a  larger  percentage  of  increase.”  Again: 


“Actual  profits  can  not  be  determined  until 
inventories  are  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
year.” 

Then  came,  as  in  the  case  of  Bingham,  a 
partial  awakening.  Here  it  is: 

SEALSHIPT  OYSTER  SYSTEM 

Boston :  Directors  of  the  Sealshipt  Oyster  System 
have  passed  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  1K% 
on  the  preferred  stock. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  dividend,  not 
on  the  Common  but  on  the  Preferred  stock, 
which,  during  the  unloading,  was  being  paid, 
was  passed  not  because  of  the  poor  earnings 
of  the  Company,  but  “for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  the  resources  of  the  Company.” 

It  recalls  the  old  story  of  the  two  thugs 
who,  having  cracked  the  citizen’s  skull, 
smashed  in  his  face,  and  stripped  him  of  all 
his  belongings,  even  to  his  undergarments, 
propped  his  lifeless  body  against  the  trellis 
beneath  his  wife’s  window,  and  then  gently 
broke  the  news  of  their  kindly  act  by 
serenading  her  upon  the  joys  of  widowhood. 

THE  ULTIMATE  “SUCCESS”  OF 
SEALSHIPT 

Then  came  the  full  awakening,  the  tum¬ 
ble  out  of  bed.  On  November  29,  1912,  at 
a  time  when  the  future  United  States  sena¬ 
tor,  head  of  the  stock-gambling  business 
and  vice-president  of  the  great  bank,  was 
watching  closely  the  election  of  a  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  legislature  which  was  later  to 
elect  a  United  States  senator,  came  the 
second  annual  report,  showing  a  net  deficit 
of  $1,338,227.94. 

I  will  forego  the  interesting  and  enter¬ 
taining  indulgence  of  dissecting  this  gilt- 
edged  successor  to  Bingham,  and  instead 
wrill  quote  the  published  statement  of  Horn- 
blower  &  Weeks’s  personally  supervised 
press-agented  press  report.  Here  it  is, 
under  date  of  November  30,  1912: 

SEALSHIPT  OYSTER  SYSTEM 

Boston:  A  more  deplorable  statement  of  a  year’s 
operations  than  that  of  the  Sealshipt  Oyster  System 
for  the  twelve  months  ended  Sept.  30th  last,  is  sel¬ 
dom  met  with.  Operating  and  selling  expenses 
were  actually  $239,000  greater  than  gross  earnings. 
The  net  loss  from  operations  (after  some  $16,000  re¬ 
ceived  from  rentals  of  certain  small  properties)  was 
$222,585. 

In  this  phase  of  the  company’s  situation,  stock¬ 
holders  may  derive  encouragement :  Preferred 
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dividend  was  passed  last  summer,  but  it  is  cumula¬ 
tive.  Provisions  for  the  property  notes  maturing 
serially  have  been  made. 

Note  the  encouragement  in  the  finishing 
phrase:  “the  dividends”  (not  those  that  are 
being  paid,  but  those  that  are  passed)  “are 
cumulative,”  and  “provision  has  been  made 
to  meet  the  notes  of  the  corporation — ”  so 
it  is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  encouraging  feature  is  “the  directors 
have  hastened  to  keep  the  Company  from 
bankruptcy”  and  “it  will  ultimately  suc¬ 
ceed” — and  this  ultimate  success  is  showm 
by  the  present  quotations  of  the  securities, 
the  gilt-edged  preferred  stock  being  freely 
offered  for  $15  per  share,  with  $5  as  the 
best  bid,  and  the  price  of  the  Common — 
the  price  of  last  season’s  buttercup. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  what  will  the 
incoming  Congress  have  to  say  to  the  plea 
that  will  be  made  to  postpone  any  action 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  until  it  can  be  as¬ 
certained  how  the  reforms  contemplated  by 
the  state  of  New  York  and  by  the  Exchange 
itself  work  out? 

For  one  who  knows  the  game  as  it  has 
been  played,  as  it  is  being  played  to-day,  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  sober  countenance  when 
these  contemplated  reforms  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  by  the  Stock  Exchange  are 
mentioned. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  I  would  say,  and 
earnestly,  that  my  only  reason  for  giving 
the  Homblower  &  Weeks  illustrations  is  to 
show  the  soundness  of  my  contention — the 
one  I  have  made  all  through  “Frenzied 
Finance”  and  “The  Remedy”  —  that  the 


wrongs  which  are  done  the  people,  as  set 
forth  in  Bingham  and  Sealshipt,  are  not 
wrongs  deliberately  committed  by  vicious- 
hearted,  callous-conscienced,  criminally-in¬ 
clined  men,  but  by.  good  men,  men  who 
believe  they  are  engaged  in  an  honorable 
business. 

These  wrongs  are  done  solely  because 
custom  has  built  up  an  institution — stock¬ 
gambling — which  makes  the  results  almost 
inevitable;  and  as  in  the  Bingham  and  Seal¬ 
shipt  cases,  by  men  who,  I  personally  know, 
actually  believe  that  they  have  done  no 
wrong. 

If  they  had  done  the  same  things  under 
the  English  law  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
French  and  German  laws)  they  would  be 
comp)elled  to  make  good  to  the  losers  down 
to  the  last  cent  of  their  individual  and  firm 
resources. 

And  yet,  at  the  height  of  the  senatorial 
contest,  the  head  of  the  firm  which  was  the 
principal  factor  in  these  WTongs,  a  congress¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  and  now  a  senator 
of  the  United  States,  issued  a  proclamation 
wherein  he  stated  that  he  admitted  having 
made  a  large  fortune  in  the  stock-brokerage 
business,  but  that  every  dollar  was  the  ffi- 
rect  result  of  his  and  his  partner’s  pains¬ 
taking,  square-deal  industry! 

I  most  earnestly  ask  the  incoming  ad¬ 
ministration  whether  it  is  possible  for  men 
with  judgments  so  completely  skewgeed,  to 
reform  themselves — 

Or  whether  it  is  possible  to  curb  them  except 
by  the  iron  hand  of  the  postal  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government?  , 


The  next  instalment  of  "  The  Remedy  "  will  appear  in  the  May  number. 


A  WINTER  SUNSET 

BY 

GEORGE  STERLING 

There  seems  no  wind  in  all  the  land. 

Austere  against  the  fading  light 
I  see  a  lonely  cypress  stand 
As  carved  from  steel  and  malachite. 


Beyond,  a  single  sea-bird  flies 
To  gain  its  far  and  craggy  home 
Below  the  lemon-colored  skies — 
An  ocean-islet  ringed  with  foam. 


In  ail  the  land  there  seems  no  stir 
Save  that  of  pinions  westward  flown. 
Glad  weather,  fellow  traveler! 
To-night  I  also  fare  alone. 


LITTLE  STORIES  OF  REAL  LIFE 


BUTCH  AND  THE  LITTLE  FELLER 


BY  BESSIE  R.  HOOVER 

AUTHOR  OP  *'PA  FLICKINGBR’s  FOLKS,"  "OPAL,"  ETC, 


I  iHE  garish  colors  of  the  pink  and 
I  '1  ’  I  purple  bungalow  were  softened 
I  X  I  by  the  twilight,  and  the  flower- 
I  -  I  b^  in  the  small  front  lawn  was 
merely  a  dim  shape,  as  Little  Butch  Fanner 
strode  angrily  from  home.  His  baby  son, 
William  Jones  Fanner,  clung  to  his  hand 
and  hopped  by  his  side,  unmindful  of  his 
parent’s  wrath,  imtil  they  came  to  a  p)oor 
house  in  a  crowded  part  of  Loretta  Avenue. 

This  was  the  home  of  Butch’s  strenuous 
aunt,  Jule  Feebles;  her  quiet  husband,  Milo; 
his  father,  conunonly  called  Grandpaw 
Peebles,  and  the  turbulent  twins,  Janice 
and  Jasper.  But  the  house  was  strangely 
silent  this  evening;  and  Butch  gue^ed, 
even  before  he  stepped  on  to  the  narrow 
porch,  that  Grandpaw  Feebles  was  still 
sick. 

A  kerosene-lamp  burned  in  the  tiny 
kitchen,  where  Butch  found  Jule,  dressed  in 
an  old  red  wrapper,  her  hair  confined  in  a 
careless  knot  with  a  single  hairpin.  As  he 
entered,  she  wiped  her  eyes  with  an  angry 
flirt. 

“She’s  gotta  stop  cornin’  to  my  house,” 
stormily  announced  Butch,  flinging  himself 
into  a  chair  and  then  lifting  the  small  boy 
carefully  to  one  great  knee. 

Jule  Peebles  did  not  seem  at  all  interested 
m  this  outburst,  but  said  apprehensively: 
“Be  careful.  Butch,  Grandf)aw’s  sleepin’.” 

“I  brung  the  Little  Feller  down  to  see 
Grandpaw  onct  more  afore  he  dies,”  ex¬ 
plained  Butch;  “but  don’t  wake  him  now. 
How’s  he  been  lately?” 


“Oh,  better!”  declared  Jule  quickly. 

“What’s  the  sense,  Jule,  in  pretendin’ 
Grandpaw’s  goin’  to  live  forever?  He  can’t 
git  well.  Why,  he’s  past  ninety  now.” 

“But  you  talk  so  hard,”  accused  Jule, 
using  her  wet  handkerchief  vindictively.  “I 
can’t  bear  to  think  of  Grandpaw  goin’ — he’s 
been  everything  to  me — he  all  but  fetched 
up  our  twinses;  for  Milo  never  had  no  con¬ 
trol  over  ’em.” 

“It’s  so  quiet  I  suppose  the  twinses  are 
away,”  observed  Butch. 

“Over  to  Silver  Beach  with  Miss  Wetzel 
and  her  brother.  And  Milo’s  gone  to  bed, 
dead  tired.” 

“She’s  gotta  stop  cornin’  to  my  house — 
there  ain’t  no  other  way,”  repeated  Butch, 
referring  again  to  his  own  troubles. 

“Who  has?”  demanded  Jule. 

“Her.  You  know — Fairy’s  mother.  I 
won’t  have  her  in  my  house  any  more.  I’m 
goin’  to  tell  her  to  stay  to  home.” 

“You  can’t  do  nothin’  like  that — she’s  a 
relative,”  reminded  Jule  impressively. 

“That’s  jest  it;  she’s  my  wife’s  mother, 
and  she  ain’t  got  no  business  to  come  into 
my  house  and  run  everything  and  hetchel 
Fairy  up.” 

“But  Fairy  wouldn’t  have  such  a  hard 
time  if  you  wasn’t  so  ’tamal  bossy,”  stated 
Jule  plainly.  “Everybody  sees  it.” 

“What  in  thunder!”  exclaimed  Butch, 
greatly  surprised.  “Ain’t  the  bungalow  my 
home?  Do  I  go  into  Mis’  Jones’s  house  and 
try  to  run  every  breath  she  draws?” 

“What’s  wrong  now?”  asked  Jule,  in- 
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terested  in  spite  of  herself  in  the  blunt  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  distressed  young  man. 

“Aw,  she  runs  everything!  But  it’s 
about  the  Little  Feller  here  that  gits  me  the 
maddest.  Jule,  jest  look  at  this  kid — ”  and 
Butch  pushed  the  small  child  forward  on  his 
knee. 

“Nothin’  wrong  as  far  as  I  see,”  declared 
Jule.  “His  little  dress  is  as  white  as  snow, 
and  his  little  paddies  are 
as  clean  as  wax.  And 
he’s  a  pretty  baby  — 
ain’t  he,  William?” 

“There  you  go,”  pro¬ 
tested  Butch,  “a-callin’ 
the  little  tyke  W'illi-um.” 

“It’s  your  father’s 
name,”  reminded  Jule. 

“You  bet  it  is,  and 
it’s  the  kid’s  name;  but 
while  he’s  little  we’re 
goin’  to  call  him  Billy 
Boy  or  the  Little  Feller. 

But  she.  Fairy’s  mother, 
calls  him  Willi-um  — 
draggin’  it  out  jest  like 
that.  And  often  she’s 
over  to  the  bungalow 
momin’s  afore  I’m  off 
to  the  meat-market  — 
and  it’s  ‘Willi-um  must 
be  washed,  and  Willi-um 
must  have  on  a  clean 
dress,  and  Wllli-um 
mustn’t  make  mud  pies, 

’cause  it’ll  soil  his  little 
paddies.’  His  gramma’s  makin’  a  sissy  of 
him,”  lamented  Butch — “you  know,  Jule, 
a  dumed  girl-boy.  I  want  him  to  be  scrap¬ 
py  and  sassy  and — dirty!”  he  finished  bel¬ 
ligerently. 

“The  precious  baby  ain’t  been  dolled  up 
like  this  since  momin’?”  exclaimed  Jule, 
astonished  at  such  an  immaculate  regime 
for  infants. 

“Yes,  he  has.  And  she’s  continually  sug¬ 
gestin’:  ‘You  don’t  want  to  play  in  the  dirt, 
Willi-um — you  don’t  want  to  muss  your 
dress — you  don’t  want  to  climb  the  fence — 
you  don’t  want  to  make  mud  pies.’  Poor 
Little  Feller,  he  won’t  have  no  natural 
thoughts  of  his  own.  Then  she’ll  say, 
‘We’ve  kept  W’illi-um  clean  all  day  for  his 
papa  to  see’ — that  woman  ain’t  got  no 
sense.  For  I  like  a  dirty,  scrappy  kid.  Now 
he  won’t  know  how  to  play — nor  holler — 
nor  nothin’  like  other  boys.” 


“Won’t  Emma  Jones  even  leave  him 
play?”  demanded  Jule,  growing  anxious 
about  the  Little  Feller’s  chance  for  a  natural 
childhood. 

“With  jjerfectly  clean  blocks  on  a  square 
of  scrubb^  oilcloth,”  gloomily  enlightened 
Butch. 

“Well,  of  all  things!  Does  he  like  it?” 

“For  a  little  while.  But  his  little  paddies 
wasn’t  made  to  be  folded 
up  like  starched  pocket 
handkerchiefs.  He’s  a 
boy  —  and  he  oughter 
take  naturally  to  dirt; 
other  kids  does,  and  it’s 
healthy.” 

“I  dunno  as  it’s 
healthy,”  disagreed  Jule, 
who  was  now  a  member 
of  a  woman’s  club,  and 
considered  herself  an 
authority  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  concerning  the 
home.  “But  I  guess  most 
young  ones  comes  up  in 
spite  of  it.  And  Emma 
Jones  always  was  neat- 
er’n  wax.  And  she’s  doin’ 
her  best  to  fetch  the 
Little  Feller  up  right- 
jest  like  she  did  Fairy.” 

“But  he  ain’t  her  kid, 
and  I  won’t  have  him 
interfered  with  no  longer 
— it’s  gotta  stop.” 

“But  what  real  harm 
can  Emma  Jones  do  the  Little  Feller  by 
keepin’  him  dean?”  demanded  Jule  sensibly. 

“Harm!  Aw,  thunder!  Make  a  bloomin’ 
sissy  of  him  so  he  won’t  have  no  natural  in¬ 
stincts  left.  Scour  all  the  sand  out’n  him 
with  her  continual  scrubbin’s.  And  he 
oughter  wear  pants,  but  she  won’t  leave 
him.” 

“How  old  is  he?” 

“Coin’  on  three — and  look  at  the  size  of 
him,”  proudly  insisted  Butch. 

“He’ll  be  all  right  in  dresses  for  months 
yet,”  assured  Jule,  judidously.  “And  I’d 
kinder  cool  down  on  Emma  Jones.  She’s 
a  turrible  upstandin’  party  as  far  as  doin’ 
things  is  concerned;  but  she’s  well-meanin’ 
— and  look  at  the  work  she  saves  Fairy. 
That  girl  ain’t  overstrong  now.  And  you’re 
payin’  for  your  bungalow — you  can’t  afford 
to  hire  help.  You’ve  gotta  make  the  best 
of  Emma  Jones.”^ 


THE  LITTLE  FELLER. 
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“I  have  made  the  best  of  her — till  I’m 
plumb  tired  out;  leave  her  make  the  best  of 
me.” 

“I  knowed,  Butch,  when  you  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Fairy  Jones,  that  there  was  bound, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  a  big  rumpus  between 
you  and  Fairy’s  mother;  ’cause  you’re  both 
cut  out  bossy.  And  it’s  poor  Fairy  that’ll 
suffer  the  most.” 

“But  Fairy  ’ud  be  a  good  deal  happier  if 
her  mother  ’ud  leave  us  be.  It’s  mostly  for 
Fairy’s  sake  that  I’m  breakin’  with  Mis’ 
Jones,”  insisted  Butch  virtuously. 

“I  suppose  you  know  that  Fairy’s  father, 
Tulliver  Jones,  is  still  a-lookin’  for  a  job  in 
Ohio?  Tulliver  always  gits  along  with  you .  ’  ’ 
“Yes,  Tulliver’s  so  slack  twisted  that  he’d 
git  along  with  a  rattlesnake — if  the  rattle¬ 
snake  ’ud  let  him.  Of  course  he’s  lookin’  for 
a  job.  And  it  was  Mis’  Jones’s  fool  notion 
to  have  him  throw  up  his  job  down-town 
and  go  visitin’  relatives  that  he  hadn’t  saw 
for  twenty  years  to  look  for  an  openin’ — 
as  she  calls  it.  Though  a  fool  ’ud  know  that 
Tulliver  couldn’t  succeed  among  strangers.” 

“Fve  heard  Mis’  Jones  say  somethin* 
about  rentin’  their  house  furnished,  now 
Tulliver’s  away.  Where  ’ud  she  and  Rose- 
dale  go  then?” 

“She  ’ud  find  a  place — that  wouldn’t 
bother  her  none.  I  wisht  I 
had  her  nerve.” 

“She  might  want  to  stay 
with  you  and  Fairy,”  sug-  ..„g 

gested  Jule  apprehensively.  urally  t< 

“Never!  We  had  a  tur-  kids  do 
rible  scrap  this  evenin’.  And 
I  didn’t  do  a  thing.  She  says 
—in  that  there  tone  of  hern 
—at  supper:  ‘Aw,  WUli-um, 
look  at  your  clean  bib  —  all 
spottie,  spottie  1  ’  And  it  ^ 

wasn’t  nothin’  but  burry  _ 
juice.  And  she  got  so  dumed  W 
tonguey  that  the  Little  Feller 
he  up  and  cried,  ’cause,  dum 
it  all,  he  thinks  the  world 
and  all  of  his  gramma — ain’t  AjSjH 

old  enough  to  know  no  differ- 
ence.  Then  I  up  and  slapped 
the  Little  Feller — then  Fairy 
cried,  which  pretty  nigh  broke 
the  Little  Feller’s  heart  — 
and  he  hollered  like  tunket. 

Then  Mis’  Jones,  she  put  in 
her  blab  about  me  control- 
lin’  my  temper,  which  started 


me  goin’  some.  And  she’s  gotta  stay  at 
home — I  can  tell  her  so,  too. 

“The  Little  Feller  he’s  about  all  in,” 
added  Butch  gently,  as  he  arose  with  the 
sleepy  child  in  his  arms.  “Well,  Jule,  we 
gotta  go  now.  And  if  you  hear  of  a  grand 
rumpus — and  that  Mis’  Jones  dassen’t 
come  to  my  house  no  more,  you’ll  know  how 
it  is,  and  that  I  ain’t  one  bit  to  blame.  Tell 
Grandpaw  Peebles  that  the  Little  Feller 
was  here  to  see  him.” 

And  Butch  walked  glumly  home. 

The  living-room  of  the  bungalow  was 
lighted  when  he  arrived,  and  there,  seated  on 
a  large  trunk,  like  a  statue  of  all  the  disa¬ 
greeable  virtues,  was  Fairy’s  mother,  Mrs. 
Emma  Jones,  her  thin  form  clad  in  her  sec¬ 
ond  best  black  dress,  her  beaky  nose  seem¬ 
ing  sharper  than  ever. 

Since  their  quarrel  at  supper-time,  she 
had  rented  her  house  furnished,  packed 
their  clothes,  and  hired  her  trunk  conveyed 
to  her  daughter’s  home  as  a  matter  of  course. 
With  her  was  Fairy’s  little  sister,  Rosedale; 
and  they  had  come  to  stay  till  Tulliver 
found  work. 

Fairy  looked  appealingly  at  Butch,  as  she 
took  their  sleeping  child  from  his  arms,  and 
the  words  of  dissent  about  the  bungalow’s 
not  being  a  boarding-house  for  the  whole 


“he  oughter  take  nat¬ 
urally  TO  dirt;  other 

KIDS  DOES,  AND  IT’S 
HEALTHY.” 
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of  Loretta  Avenue  died  away,  and  he  ^ke 
gruffly  to  Mrs.  Jones: 

“Where  shall  I  tote  your  trunk  to?” 

“The  spare  room — I  knowed  you’d  be 
glad  to  take  us  in — I  told  Fairy  so.  It’s 
only  for  an  indefinite  stay — till  Tulliver  has 
an  openin’,”  explained  Emma  Jones  pleas¬ 
antly. 

“Which  is  the  one  thing  that  Tulliver’ll 
never  have,”  groaned  Butch,  as  he  wrestled 
with  the  heavy  trunk  in  the  crooked  little 
stairway. 

Time  passed,  and  if  Mrs.  Jones  had  been 
an  affliction,  coming  several  times  a  week  to 
advise  and  superintend,  she  was  now  a 
veritable  blight,  changing  the  comfortable 
routine  of  the  little  home  into  a  regular 
clean-up  campaign  that  kept  on  after  every¬ 
thing  was  clean.  And  the  worst  of  it  was, 
Little  Butch  could  do  nothing  about  it,  for 
Emma  Jones  was  a  general  at  having  her 
own  way;  and  she  would  not  get  angry  at 
Butch,  considering  herself  a  harmonizing 
force  in  the  home. 

One  evening  Butch  crept  in  at  the  back 
door  to  escape  his  tormentor,  whom  he 
heard  in  the  front  room.  He  was  drag¬ 
ging  a  chair  across  the  freshly  scrubb^ 
floor  to  the  table  when  Emma  Jones  bobbed 
into  the  kitchen  and  dexterously  spread  a 
newspaper  under  his  feet. 

“Is  that  the  evenin’  paper?”  Butch  ag¬ 
gressively  inquired. 

“It’s  yesterday’s — and  a  clean  floor  ain’t 
no  place  for  dirty  boots.” 

“So  I  noticed,”  Butch  said  sarcastically, 
and  hated  himself  for  sitting  submissively 
with  his  feet  on  the  paper. 

“We’ve  got  another  letter  from  Pa,”  an¬ 
nounced  Fairy,  lines  of  worry  on  her  pale 
forehead. 

“How’s  Tulliver  makin’  it?”  Butch 
forced  himself  to  ask,  though  he  was  too 
angry  to  care  to  talk. 

“No  openin’  yet,”  Mrs.  Jones  answered  for 
her  daughter.  “He’s  still  a-visitin’  in  Ohio. 
But  I’m  goin’  to  write  to  Cousin  Hiram.” 

“Of  all  things!”  dissented  Butch.  For 
there  was  a  twenty-year  feud  between  Em¬ 
ma  Jones  and  her  cousin  Hiram. 

“It’s  merely  business.  And  while  I  think 
of  it,  I  want  you  to  write  to  Cousin  Hiram, 
too,  a-recommendin’  Tulliver — and  make  it 
strong.  Hiram’s  been  in  the  meat  business 
for  forty  years.” 

“Me?  I  ain’t  no  good  at  such  a  thing — ” 
b^an  Butch,  dismayed. 


“You’re  the  very  one,”  declared  Mrs. 
Jones,  bringing  pen  and  ink  and  paper; 

“a  successful  meat  man — and  have  knowed 
Tulliver  since  you  was  a  little  boy — ”  and  she 
spread  the  paper  suggestively  in  front  of 
Butch. 

“I  ’ud  do  anything  for  Tulliver,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  mix  up  with  Cousin  Hiram 
— if  he’s  as  grouchy  as  you  say.” 

“We  all  have  our  faults,”  granted  Emma 
Jones  generously,  and  dictat^,  while  Butch 
wrestl^  with  the  unfamiliar  i)en.  “This  is 
to  testify  that  Tulliver  B.  Jones  is  per¬ 
sonally  Imown  to  me  as  a  practical,  up-to- 
date  meat  man - ” 

“Who’s  writin’  this?”  demanded  Butch 
testily. 

“ — and  I  recommend  him  as  a  rustler— 
and  one  that  will  in  every  way  make 
good - ” 

“Aw,  lemme  alone!”  interrupted  Butch. 

“I  can’t  write  that.  I  can  say  he’s  honest, 
and  a  good  judge  of  meat,  and  faithful  if 
kept  to  his  job;  but  he  ain’t  no  steam-engine 
to  work — he’s  gotta  have  a  boss  over  him; 
everybody  says  so,”  he  stated  frankly,  as 
one  relative  to  another. 

But  in  the  end  Little  Butch  wrote  the 
recommendation  exactly  as  Mrs.  Jones  dic¬ 
tated.  Then  he  tramped  up-stairs  to  bed,  so 
angry  at  having  been  forced  to  write  un¬ 
truthfully  that  he  decided  to  make  his 
mother-in-law  leave  in  the  morning. 

At  daybreak  Butch  was  awakened  by  .a 
pounding  on  the  front  door,  and  his  first 
dismal  thought  was:  “Now  I’ve  gotta 
fire  Mis’  Jones;”  but  when  he  w’ent  down¬ 
stairs  he  found  Milo,  Jule’s  husband,  who 
told  them  that  Grandpaw  Peebles  was  dead. 
And  all  that  day  and  the  next  Mrs.  Jones 
w'as  constantly  at  Jule’s,  so  Butch  had  no 
chance  to  tell  her  that  she  must  find  another 
home. 

“Tog  up  the  Little  Feller.  I’m  goin’  to 
take  hum  with  me,”  Butch  bade  Fairy,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  funeral;  for  he  was  in¬ 
tensely  proud  of  his  small  son. 

“Funerals  is  no  place  for  children,”  ve¬ 
toed  Emma  Jones,  who  had  returned  from 
Jule’s. 

“It’s  one  place  where  it  wouldn’t  matter 
if  he  was  clean,”  thought  Butch  resentfully.  ^ 
“But  it  won’t  be  her  say-so  much  longer 
what  the  Little  Feller  does.  I’ll  fire  her  I 
to-night.” 

Dressed  in  his  best.  Butch  walked  glumly 
to  the  funeral  alone,  for  Fairy  did  not  feel 
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strong  enough  to  go;  and  Mrs. 

Jones,  after  doing  the  work  of 
three  women  for  Jule,  was  worn 
out;  besides,  she  wanted  to  write  a 
long  letter  toTulliver,  who  was  now 
visiting  Cousin  Hiram. 

As  Butch  Fanner  entered  the 
hushed  home  of  Jule  and  Milo 
Peebles,  and  took  lus  place  among 
their  neighbors  in  the  poorly  fur¬ 
nished  front  room,  a  quieting  in¬ 
fluence  stole  over  him.  Everything 
was  very  neat,  thanks  to  Emma 
Jones.  On  a  small  table  was  a 
bouquet  of  blue  flags,  brought  from 
the  meadows  beside  the  St.  Joe 
River  where  Jasper  Peebles  had  so 
often  fished.  And  on  the  plain 
coflin  lay  a  ragged  wreath  of  pink 
roses  that  the  twins,  Janice  and 
Ja^r,  with  awkward  but  zealous 
fingers,  had  clumsily  fashioned. 

And  when  the  ^oir  from  the 
small  wooden  chapel,  whose  old 
minister  watched  over  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  Loretta  Avenue,  sang 
‘The  Rock  that  is  Higher  than 
I,”  Little  Butch  felt  the  glum 
mood  that  had  held  him  so  long 
slipping  away,  and  a  sense  of  better  things  when  the  Little  Feller  was  sick  for  weeks 
came  to  him  through  the  power  of  the  song,  that  she  had  stayed  with  them — faithful, 
At  first  Butch  was  rather  amused  at  the  competent,  never-tiring,  saving  the  wages 
(fld  man’s  angular  figure  and  queer  way  of  of  a  nurse — no  small  item  for  a  poor  man 
speaking.  But  he  was  soon  listening  atten-  paying  for  his  home.  And  while  he  realized 
tivdy.  For  by  the  alchemy  of  his  spiritu-  that  he  could  not  change  the  domineering 
ality  and  sympathy  the  preacher  was  activity  of  Emma  Jones  nor  the  shiftless 
changing  the  awkward  gathering  into  a  irresponsibility  of  Tulliver,  he  knew  that  he 
meeting  of  brotherly  love.  himself  could  be  kinder  and  less  fault- 

He  said  that  Jasper  Peebles,  their  old  finding, 
neighbor,  though  uneducated  in  books,  In  this  softened  mood,  in  which  life 
had  been  wise  in  the  lore  of  Christian  living,  seemed  more  complicated,  but  more  worth 
No  one  would  ever  recall  an  unkind  word  or  while.  Little  Butch  Fanner  went  slowly 
action  now  that  he  was  gone.  And  al-  home.  And  he  magnanimously  decided  to 
though  he  was  a  poor  man,  he  had  left  his  let  the  Little  Feller  be  clean,  if  that  would 
son  a  goodly  heritage — the  memory  of  a  bring  harmony.  For  Butch,  looking  into 
gentle,  unselfish  life.  the  future,  wanted  his  son  to  respect  him  as 

Little  Butch,  staring  hard  at  the  blue  Grandpaw  Peebles  had  been  respected, 
flags,  lost  the  trend  of  the  minister’s  sermon  He  was  entering  his  own  yard,  at  peace 
after  this,  and  thought  of  his  own  wordy  with  the  whole  world,  when  he  beheld,  as  in 
wrangles  with  Fairy’s  mother.  Would  the  a  daze,  his  only  child,  small  William  Jones 
Little  Feller  in  years  to  come  have  pleasant  Fanner,  deeply  entrenched  in  the  loose  dirt 
memories  of  him?  of  a  flower  bed,  his  gingham  dress,  tow 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  Butch  a  pretty  hair,  and  pale  face  and  hands  covered  with 
small  business  to  quarrel  with  his  wife’s  a  rich  deposit  of  black  soil  and  raspberry 
mother.  And  the  gcKxl  things  that  Emma  juice;  for  he  was  industriously  making 
Jones  had  done  for  them  arose  accusingly  mud  pies  with  a  filling  of_^of  over-ripe 
before  him.  He  remembered  particularly  raspberries. 
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The  Little  Feller,  absorbed  in  this  soul- 
satisfying  pastime,  did  not  notice  his  father, 
who  went  chuckling  into  the  house,  having 
decided  that  his  small  son  was  well  able  to 
cope  with  his  grandmother,  and  that  there 
was  probably  enough  Fanner  in  Billy  Boy, 
and  back  of  that  enough  Flickinger,  to  keep 
him  from  being  a  sissy. 

But  what  was  Butch’s  astonishment  to 
find  in  the  neat  little  front  room,  sitting  for¬ 
lornly  beside  a  battered  telescope — of  all 
folks — ^TuUiver  Jones,  back  from  his  visit! 

“Tulliver  didn’t  find  an  openin’,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mrs.  Jones,  “but  Cousin  Hiram 
made  him  a  presmt  of  enough  money  to 
come  back  on — I  knowed  Hiram  wasn’t  the 
worst  there  is.” 

“And  now  our  house  is  rented  for  the  rest 
of  the  year — and  I’m  out  of  a  job — and 
here  I  be,”  mumbled  Tulliver  dismally, 
cracking  his  knuckles  in  helpless  embar¬ 


rassment,  while  Fairy  looked  ready  to  cry. 

Little  Butch  Fanner,  remembering  his 
duty  as  a  father  and  a  husband,  as  it  had  so 
forcibly  appealed  to  him  that  afternoon, 
sighed  involuntarily  at  the  thought  of  the 
added  responsibility;  then  he  turned  with 
friendly  warmth  to  the  unsuccessful  Tulli- 
ver,  and  said  heartily: 

“You  folks  can  stay  with  us  till  the  rent¬ 
ers  move  out,  and  you  can  help  in  our  meat- 
shop,  Tulliver,  till  you  git  a  better  job— 
nothin’  to  feel  blue  over.” 

“Well,  seein’  you’re  so  good  as  to  offer  it, 
I  don’t  care  if  I  do,”  gratefully  accepted 
Tulliver,  and  then  added:  “It’s  good  to  be 
home  ag’in.  Dam  visitin’,  anyway!” 

“Supper’s  ready,”  announc^  Fairy  with 
a  happy  face. 

“Gramma,  you’d  better  wash  the  Little 
Feller — ^he  needs  it,”  jocosely  advised  Butch 
as  his  small  son  appeared  at  the  door. 


ALICIA  AND  HARRIET’S  AFFAIR 

BY  GEORGE  WESTON 


HEN  Fido  came  to  meet  me  that 
afternoon  (it  was  two  o’clock  on 
a  Saturday),  he  had  such  a  look 
of  conscious  rectitude  that  if  he 
had  stood  up  and  smitten  his  chest  and 
thanked  his  stars  that  he  was  not  as  other 
dogs  were,  I  could  hardly  have  been  more 
surprised.  With  the  same  expression  he 
took  the  newspaper  from  me  and  solemnly 
marched  ahead  with  a  certain  stiffness  in 
his  gait  and  an  even  more  certain  superior¬ 
ity  in  his  expression,  so  that  in  the  presence 
of  so  much  moral  int^rity  I  began  to  think 
of  my  faults,  and  the  more  I  thought  of 
them  (looking  sheepishly  meanwhile  at  the 
superior  Fido)  the  more  ashamed  I  felt  of 
myself.  Suddenly,  however,  I  thought  I 
had  solved  the  mystery. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Fido,  old  nun?” 
I  asked,  trying  to  carry  it  off  jocosely 
enough.  “Did  Alicia  catch  Feter  stealing 
the  meat  again?”  Feter  is  our  glossy  black 
cat,  and  always  when  Alicia  catches  him 
stealing  the  meat  Fido  looks  good  enough 
and  elevated  enough  to  leave  the  late  la¬ 
mented  Mr.  Fecksniff  simply  nowhere. 
“Did  Alicia  catch  Feter  stealing  the  meat 
again?”  I  asked,  jocosely  enough. 

But  Fido  only  trotted  on,  paying  no  atten¬ 


tion  whatever  to  my  levity  except  that  his 
expression  of  goodness  grew  and  grew,  and 
his  look  of  sup>eriority  dmost  amounted  to 
downright  grandeur. 

“It  is,  of  course,”  I  imeasily  tried  to  as¬ 
sure  myself,  “something  he  knows  about 
Feter.”  But,  to  my  growing  astonishment, 
when  I  turned  in  at  our  gravel-f>ath  I  saw 
Feter  sitting  on  the  top  step  of  the  veranda 
•with  his  tail  curled  neatly  around  his  toes, 
and  wdth  a  look  of  such  superior  •virtue  on 
his  glossy  black  face  that  when  he  joined 
Fido  and  walked  sedately  with  him  to  the 
front  door,  I  could  hardly  have  been  more 
astonished  if  Fido  and  Peter  had  started 
chanting  the  Pilgrims’  Chorus. 

“Well!”  cried  Alicia,  throwing  open  the 
front  door  and  peeping  up  at  the  telephone 
wire.  “Just  in  time!” 

I  noticed  then  that  Fido  and  Peter  were 
following  Alicia’s  glance  toward  the  tele¬ 
phone-wire,  and  I  looked  too,  searching 
keenly  for  a  clue  to  this  mystery  which  was 
thickening  around  me  before  I  had  fairly 
entered  my  own  house.  But  the  telephone- 
wire  seemed  to  be  much  the  same  as  ever, 
except  that  it  appeared  to  be  humming  a 
low  and  significant  note  as  if  it  also  were 
in  the  secret  and  felt  quite  satisfied  about 
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it  “Just  in  time?”  I  asked,  turning  hope¬ 
fully  to  Alicia.  “Just  in  time,  Alicia?” 

“Yes!”  cried  Alicia,  clapping  her  hands 
(at  the  telephone- wire),  “and  there’s  the 
loveliest  chicken  salad!” 

Perceiving  then  that  Alicia’s  reference  to 
my  timely  appearance  dealt  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  luncheon,  and  recalling  that  Alicia’s 
chicken  salad  gives  delight  to  all  the  senses 
except  that  of  hearing  (and  Alicia  can  al¬ 
ways  be  depended  upwn  to  supply  in  person 
that  slight  deficiency),  I  dismis^  (for  the 
time  being)  the  strange  and  superior  de¬ 
meanor  of  Fido  and  Peter.  I  hastened  into 
the  dining-room  as  soon  as  I  could  manage 
it,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  nearly  reached 
the  end  of  my  second  helping,  and  was  sit¬ 
ting,  as  it  were,  poised  with  a  fragment  of 
chicken  on  the  end  of  my  fork,  that  the 
subject  returned  to  my  mind. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  I 
am  sitting  at  our  dining-room  table  with  a 
fragment  of  chicken  on  the  end  of  my  fork, 
Fido  and  Peter  vie  madly  with  each  other  in 
urging  their  respective  claims  upon  my  af¬ 
fections.  But  on  the  occasion  in  question 
I  felt  strangely  alone  and,  looking  at  Fido, 
I  could  see  that  he  had  a  mind  far  above 
chicken;  and,  looking  at  Peter,  it  almost 
seemed  to  me  that  Peter  was  devoting  all 
his  thoughts  to  the  wickedness  of  the  world, 
with  special  reference  to  the  unregenerate 
conduct  of  mousers! 

“What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  Pe¬ 
ter?”  I  burst  out  (aghast). 

“Oh,  don’t  mind  him,  Edward,”  said 
Alicia,  peeping  out  at  the  telephone  wire 
again.  “He’s  all  right!” 

“All  right?”  I  demanded  (still  aghast, 
and  with  the  chicken  still  held  suspended 
on  the  end  of  my  fork  as  a  symbol  of  my 
astonishment).  “All  right,  when  he  won’t 
come  and  beg  for  this?’ 

“Yes,”  said  Alicia,  looking  rather  guilty, 
I  thought.  “I  gave  him  two  saucers  of 
cream  just  before  you  came  in,  and  I  guess 
he  isn’t  hungry.” 

^  “Two  saucers  of  cream?”  I  exclaimed  in 
rich  surprise — for  Alicia  is  generally  most 
miserly  with  the  cream.  “What  did  you 
give  him  two  for?” 

“I  gave  him  two,”  said  Alicia,  “because 
he’s  a  good  cat.” 

I  stared  at  Peter,  who  gave  me  in  ex- 
diange  an  exceedingly  patronizing  look  as 
if  saying;  “Yes — it’s  very  true — that’s  the 
sort  of  a  cat  I  am — er-r-r.”  I  was  on  the 


point  of  seeking  further  information  upon 
the  subject  when  a  sudden  scurry  behind 
me  focused  the  eyes  of  the  company  upon 
Dotty,  our  Hartz  Moimtain  canary,  whose 
cage  hangs  in  the  dining-room  bay  window. 

“Naughty  Dotty!”  cried  Ah'cia  at  once. 

Whereupon  I  turned  to  the  bird  in  ques¬ 
tion,  thinking  to  find  there  perhaps  a  clue 
to  the  enigma  which  was  be^ning  to  pre^ 
me  in  on  every  side.  Dotty  had  jump^  up 
in  the  comer  of  his  cage  i^arest  the  window, 
and  while  I  looked  at  him,  he  on  his  part 
turned  and  gave  Alicia  over  his  shoulder 
an  exceedingly  truculent  glance,  and  forth¬ 
with  he  put  his  head  between  the  bars  of  his 
cage  and  seemed  desp>erately  intent  upon 
getting  out,  like  a  bird  who  had  some  place 
to  go.  I  looked  at  Fido,  whose  expression 
was  by  that  time  enough  to  make  any 
Pharisee  slink  away  in  shame;  1  looked  at 
the  cream-fed  Peter,  who  seemed  to  be  giv¬ 
ing  a  tableau  entitled  “A  Good  Cat;”  and 
then  I  looked  at  Alicia,  who  was  frowning  at 
Dotty  with  as  much  spirit  as  the  bird  was 
showing  in  trying  to  get  out  of  his  cage. 

“Naughty  Dotty?”  I  asked,  in  new 
amazement,  and,  with  a  significant  glance 
at  the  smug-faced  Fido,  I  asked:  “Has 
Dotty  been  biting  the  postman’s  leg, 
too?” 

A  trace  of  guilt,  I  am  glad  to  say,  passed 
over  Fido’s  countenance. 

“Or  has  he  been  creeping  into  the  pantry 
and  stealing  the  lamb-chops?”  I  demanded 
with  a  stem  look  at  Peter. 

And  as  for  Peter,  Peter  turned  his  head 
away,  and  I  stretched  my  feet  under  the 
table  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  the  master 
of  his  own  house,  after  all. 

“No;  he  hasn’t  been  biting  the  postman’s 
leg!”  exclaimed  Alicia,  with  such  an  em¬ 
phasis  that  I  promptly  drew  my  legs  in 
again,  “and  he  hasn’t  been  stealing  the 
lamb-chops,  either;  but  he’s  had  this  whole 
neighborho^  in  a  turmoil  all  morning,  and 
if  you  want  our  Dotty  to  come  between 
two  loving  hearts,  why,  then,  go  ahead  and 
encourage  him  in  it — that’s  all!” 

I  dropped  my  fork,  staggered  beyond  be¬ 
lief;  and  after  I  had  stared  weakly  at  Alicia 
and  Dotty  (who  had  burst  into  a  shrill  and 
impudent  song)  I  could  only  stare  even 
more  weakly  at  Fido  and  Peter,  who  looked 
so  far  above  p>ostmen’s  legs  and  lamb- 
chops  that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my 
mouth  from  stajdng  of)en. 

“Loving  hearts!”  I  muttered. 
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“Yes;  loving  hearts!”  cried  Alicia.  “On 
the  tdephone-wire!” 

And  having  added  this  last  maddening 
detail  to  the  puzzle,  Alicia  stooped  and 
looked  up  at  the  telephone-wire  outside — 
Peter  and  Fido  stooping  and  looking  with 
her.  While  as  for  Dotty,  that  surprising 
canary  had  evidently  found  something  very 
choice  in  the  way  of  food,  and  hr  was  eating 
it  with  extraordinary  gusto  on  the  end  of 
his  perch  which  was  nearest  the  window. 

“Loving  hearts  on  the  telephone-wire?” 
I  fairly  gasped. 

“Yes;  loving  hearts  on  the  telephone- 
wire!”  cried  AJjda.  “Loving  hearts  and 
breaking  hearts,  too,  for  that  matter!” 

I  “Alicia!”  I  pleaded  at  last.  “Tell  me 
aU!” 

“Well,”  said  Alicia,  secretly  pleased,  I 
knew,  by  my  surrender,  and  carefully  help¬ 
ing  herself  to  the  currant  jdly,  “Dotty 
b^an  almost  as  soon  as  you  left  this  morn¬ 
ing.  He  sang  so  loudly  that  it  sounded  like 
nothing  in  ^e  world  but  screaming.  You 
never  heard  anything  like  it — never!  And 
when  I  told  him  to  make  less  noise,  he 
sharpened  his  beak  on  his  bit  of  cuttle  and 
dared  me  to  come  near  his  cage  and  say 
those  words  again!” 

“Dotty  did?”  I  asked  in  awestruck  tones, 
looking  at  the  subject  of  my  inquiry,  who 
was  still  feasting  and  making  a  great  ^ow  of 
it,  on  the  end  of  his  {lerch  which  was  nearest 
the  window. 

“Yes,  Dotty  did!”  exclaimed  Aiida  with 
rising  spirit.  “And  just  by  accident  I  hap>- 
pened  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  there 
on  the  telephone-wire  was  a  pretty  little 
sparrow — a  young  one — and  then  I  knew 
that  Dotty  had  b^n  singing  to  her  and — 
and  that  he  was  trying  to  frighten  me  away 
so  I  wouldn’t  interfere!” 

“And  she  was  a  pretty  little  sparrow!” 
I  muttered,  looking  in  a  daze  at  our  aston¬ 
ishing  feathered  pet. 

“Yes,”  said  Aiida.  “She  comes  from  a 
nest  over  Scotts’  stable — she  was  only  bom 
last  spring,  and  she  has  four  brothers — I’ve 
often  watched  them,  never  dreaming  that 
our  Dotty  was  watching  them  too!” 

My  cMcken  salad  utterly  forgotten,  I 
watched  our  watchful  Dotty,  who  continued 
to  eat  away  at  a  prodigious  rate  on  the  end 
of  his  p>erch  nearest  the  window.  Fido,  too, 
I  noticed,  for  all  his  elevation  of  counte¬ 
nance,  b^n  to  take  a  sly  interest  in  what 
Dotty  was  eating,  and  the  pristine  innocence 


of  his  expression  was  marred  by  a  cloud 
which  seemed  to  signify:  “What  boots  it  if 
I  cm  a  good  dog,  if  Dotty  (>ets  all  the  food?" 

“Well,  sir,”  continued  Alicia,  her  eyes 
carefully  fixed  upon  her  currant  jelly,  “I 
pretended  to  go  away,  and  when  Dotty 
started  singing  again  I  saw  that  he  loas  sbg- 
ing  to  little  I^rriet!” 

“To  little  Harriet!”  I  muttered  again. 

“Yes,”  said  Aiida,  “the  little  English 
^rrow — I  call  her  Harriet,  Edward — ^and 
Harriet  was  listening  with  her  little  head 
on  one  side  as  if  she  were  saying:  T  am  not 
altogether  insensible  of  your  attentions,  sir.’ 

And  just  as  Dotty  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
terribly  loud  trill,  a  young  sparrow  came 
along  who  has  always  admii^  Harriet,  and 
when  he  saw  that  Dotty  was  singing  to  her 
he  was  in  an  awful  way.  So  I  called  him 
Harry,  and  I  felt  quite  sorry  for  him.” 

“^d  Harry  was  in  an  awful  way,  was 
he?”  I  asked. 

“Harry  was  in  a  terrible  way!”  Alicia 
made  tragic  answer.  “First  he  scolded  Har¬ 
riet,  twittering  at  her  for  ever  such  a  long 
time;  and  then  he  flew  to  the  lilac-bush  just 
outride  Dotty’s  window,  and  he  just  told  i 
Dotty  what  he  thought  of  him!”  ^ 

“.^d  did  Dotty  mind?”  I  asked  in  a  I 
scandalized  tone.  i 

“Did  Dotty  mind!”  cried  Alicia.  “Of  H 
course,  Edward,  our  Dotty  is  an  awfully  r 
nice  bird,  and  we  got  him  on  my  birthday,  | 
and  we  think  a  terrible  lot  of  him,  but  ^  n 
the  same,  E!dward,  our  Dotty  ruffled  his  p 
feathers  and  he  swore  at  Harry — swore  at  [ 
Harry,  until  I  felt  like  turning  my  bead  | 
away!”  | 

“Why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!”  | 
I  gasped.  \\ 

“But  the  worst  of  it,”  said  Alicia,  “is  that  ; 
Harriet  seemed  to  enjoy  what  Dotty  was  = 
saying  to  Harry.  Of  course,  Edward,”  con-  j 
tinued  Alicia  thoughtfully,  “sparrows  can’t 
giggle,  and  I  know  they  can’t  as  well  as  any¬ 
body  does;  but  when  our  Dotty  swore  at 
Harry,  Harriet,  up  on  the  telephone-wire,  1 
settl^  her  little  head  between  her  shoulders,  | 
and  she  seemed  to  giggle!” 

With  new  amazement  I  glanced  around 
at  our  circle  of  pets.  Dotty  continued  to 
eat  on  the  end  of  his  f)erch  nearest  the  win¬ 
dow,  as  if  every  moment  was  to  be  his  last, 
and  Fido  and  Peter,  their  looks  of  superior 
virtue  quite  forgotten,  were  exchsmgirjg 
glances  that  seemed  to  say  “What  is  be 
eating?” 
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“And  then,”  continued  Alicia,  frowning 
at  our  epicurean  bird,  “Harry  flew  away  and 
came  back  with  Harriet’s  four  brothers.” 

“Her  four  brothers?”  I  demanded,  star¬ 
ing  respectfully  at  Alicia. 

“Yes,”  said  Alicia.  “They’re  all  marked 
the  same  as  Harriet — I’ve  known  them  ever 
since  they  could  barely  fly.  And  they  all 
gathered  around  little  Harriet  on  the  tele¬ 
phone-wire  and — and  they  reasoned  with 
her.  One  of  the  brothers  lost  his  temper  at 
last  and  p>ecked  her,  and  that  made  Harry 
angry,  and  he  fought  Harriet’s  brother  for 
poking  her,  and,  oh,  there  was  an  awful 
time!  They  all  flew  away  just  before  you 
came  and — see?  Dotty  is  trying  to  coax 
her  back  again.” 

“Trying  to  coax  her  back  again?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Alicia.  “He’s  pretending  he 
has  something  good  to  eat,  and  he  thinks 
Harriet  will  come  to  see  what  it  is.” 

“And  isn’t  Dotty  really  eating  any¬ 
thing?”  1  indignantly  asked. 

“He’s  eating  not^g  at  all!”  declared 
Alicia.  And  in  a  significant  tone  she  added: 
“I  know  him!” 

My  indignation  growing,  I  arose  and, 
looking  into  Dotty’s  cage,  1  saw  indeed  that 
he  was  eating  nothing  at  all,  and  doing  it 
with  all  the  gusto  in  the  world,  holding  it 
under  his  foot  as  if  it  were  the  choicest  mor¬ 
sel  ever  known,  pecking  it,  chivying  it  with 
his  beak,  sw'allowing  it  and  closing  his  eyes 
in  ecstacy  at  its  exquisite  flavor. 

“Look!”  suddenly  whisp>ered  Alicia. 
“There’s  Harriet!” 

Again  we  all  stooped  and  looked  up  at  the 
telephone  wire,  and  there  I  saw  a  pretty  and 
demure  little  sp>arrow  looking  shyly  toward 
our  window.  Dotty  (with  one  eye  on  Har¬ 
riet)  threatened  me  with  his  wings,  and 
began  swearing  at  me  with  a  fluency  which 
reminded  me  irresistibly  of  Captain  Kidd 
and  the  pirates  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

“Locflc!”  exclaimed  Alicia  again,  “that’s 
Harry!” 

A  sorrowiul-looking  young  sparrow  flew 
to  Harriet’s  side.  Harriet,  however,  never 
e\'en  gave  him  a  glance,  but  continued  to 
watch  our  Dotty,  who  was  singing  as  if  his 
life  depended  upon  it.  Dotty  was  paying  no 
further  attention  to  me,  evidently  regard¬ 
ing  me  as  cowed,  squashed,  and  utterly  done 
for;  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was  pouring 
out  his  tunefulness  at  Harriet’s  feet  and 
rapidly  turning  her  poor  little  head. 

“T^  has  got  to  stop!”  excUumed  Alicia. 


“It  has!”  I  firmly  agreed. 

“I  know  what  I’ll  do,  then,”  Alicia  whis¬ 
pered,  springing  to  her  feet.  She  ran  to  the 
library  and  returned  with  a  fuzzy  little 
image  of  a  duck  which  I  had  brought  her 
for  Easter.  This  duck  was  about  as  large 
as  a  week-old  chick.  It  had  wires  on  its  feet 
and  such  bright  black  shoe-button  eyes  that 
it  looked  more  alive  than  a  real  one.  “I’ll 
fasten  it  to  Dotty’s  perch!”  laughed  Alicia. 

“But  what  good  will  that  do?”  I  com¬ 
plained.  “I  thought  you  were  going  to 
stop  it.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  see?”  said  Alicia  ear¬ 
nestly.  “Harriet  will  think  that  Dotty  has 
another  bird  in  his  life,  and  then  of  course 
her  infatuation  will  be  cmed,  and  she’ll  go 
off  with  Harry  just  to  spite  Dotty,  and  to 
show  him  that  she  doesn’t  care!” 

Whereupon  Alicia  opened  the  door  of 
Dotty’s  cage  and  wired  the  imitation  duck¬ 
ling  to  the  perch.  We  then  withdrew  from 
the  window  and  watched  to  see  what  would 
happen.  Dotty,  chirping  with  fear,  jum{)ed 
down  into  the  bottom  of  his  cage  and  cringed 
near  his  seed-pot,  with  many  a  fearful  glance 
toward  the  smiling  little  image  cm  his  perch. 

“Look!”  breathed  Alicia.  “Didn’t  I 
tell  you?” 

I  looked  up  at  the  telephone- wire.  Yoimg 
Harriet,  with  Harry  by  her  side,  had  turned 
her  back  squarely  up>on  the  faithless  Dotty 
and  was  evidently  listening  to  what  Harry 
was  twittering  into  her  ear.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment,  after  one  scornful  glance  over  her 
shoulder  at  Dotty,  she  flew  down  upon  our 
lawm,  the  victorious  Harry  still  by  her  side, 
and  there  they  picked  up  two  bits  of  dry 
■grass  and  flew  aw’ay,  to  start  upon  their  nest 
in  the  most  ostentatious  manner,  I  am  sure, 
that  was  ever  seen  in  the  kingdom  of  birds. 

And  there  we  were!  Fido  and  Peter,  who 
had  evidently  foimd  that  Dotty  had  been 
deceiving  them  in  the  matter  of  food,  had 
resumed  their  looks  of  superior  goodness; 
and  the  more  superior  and  good  they  looked, 
the  more  Alicia  fed  them  with  cake  and  bits 
of  chicken  salad;  and  the  more  Alicia  fed 
them  with  cake  and  bits  of  chicken  salad, 
the  louder  I  laughed;  and  the  louder  I 
laughed,  the  more  appealing  grew  Dotty’s 
chirp>s — the  valiant  Dotty,  who  had  so 
lately  been  whistling  for  comp>any,  but 
whose  only  thought  now  was  to  be  relieved 
of  this  Bird — thfe  Smiling  Enigma — which 
had,  as  Alicia  said,  so  unmistakably  come 
into  his  life,  his  thoughts — and  his  cage! 
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A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 


BY  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 


HAT  we  all  live  on  one  another  and 
that  the  weakest  are  killed  by  the 
stitMigest,  may  be  a  law  of  competi¬ 
tive  society;  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
theory  on  which  to  build  a  go^l — 
still  less  is  it  one  which  we  would  willingly  teach 
to  children.  But  imagine,  for  a  moment,  a 
childish  mind  which  accepts  this  law  as  a  re¬ 
ligion  and  is  shaped  by  it,  and  then  try  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  career  of  such  a  child  in  after-life. 

Frank  Cowperwood,  the  leading  character  in 
“The  Financier”  (Harper),  by  The^ore  Dreiser, 
was  a  materialist  even  as  a  boy.  When  his 
mother  told  him  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
he  didn’t  believe  it.  One  day  he  passed  by  a 
store  window  in  which  was  a  glass  tank;  in  the 
glass  tank  were  a  squid  and  a  lobster.  The 
lobster  was  evidently  hungry  for  the  squid;  but 
every  time  he  darted  in  to  the  attack,  the 
squid  would  shoot  out  a  cloud  of  ink  and  disap¬ 
pear  behind  it.  The  boy  was  fascinated  by 
this  battle  to  the  death;  he  could  not  sle^  for 
thinking  of  it.  Day  after  day  he  return^  to 
the  store  window  and  saw  that  the  squid  was 
getting  weaker — that  his  supply  of  ink  was 
failing.  One  night  he  found,  to  his  grief 
and  astonishment,  that  his  morbid  wish  was 
granted.  The  lobster  cowered  in  his  comer, 
and  before  him  lay  the  squid  cut  in  two  and 
partially  devoured. 

The  incident  became  for  Frank  Cowperwood 
a  parable  of  life.  His  parents  had  dodged  his 
questions  with  fairy-tales.  Here  at  last  was  a 
dramatized  answer  which  was  real  and  vital — 
life  was  a  fight.  If  you  were  only  strong 
enough,  you  could  take  what  you  liked.  There 
was  no  religion,  no  law,  no  morality — these 
were  all  shams;  the  only  right  was  might. 
From  that  moment  be  set  to  work  craftily  to 
train  himself  to  be  a  conqueror. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  Frank  Cowp)erwood 
Mr.  Dreiser  has  conceived  the  monstrous  char¬ 
acter  of  a  brutally  modem  typ)e — that  of  a 
man  who  in  a  former  age  woidd  have  been  a 
mercenary  or  a  pirate,  but  who  to-day  enters 
the  walks  of  lawless  finance;  a  man  whose  single 
good  quality  is  his  indomitable  defiance  in  op>- 
posing  himself  to  the  ink-bags  of  all  the  human 
squids. 

St 

“The  Financier”  is  a  book  which  it  is  as  easy 
to  undervalue  as  it  is  to  overestimate.  Lack¬ 
ing  for  the  most  p>art  in  either  ingenuity  or 
bnlliancy,  it  is  a  work  of  immense  area,  con¬ 
trived  with  app>alling  patience.  Here  is  a  man, 
we  are  told,  who,  starting  p)enniless,  amassed  a 
fortime  before  he  was  thirty.  Mr.  Dreiser  is 
not  content  with  giving  us  this  information: 
he  insists  on  piloting  us  through  a  jungle  of 
statistical  intricacies,  showing  how  the  wealth 
was  acquired. 

This  riding  tortoise-back  into  the  realms  of 
money-getting  makes  the  story  plausible  but 
the  reader  tired.  The  details,  which  create  the 
effect  of  reality,  are  piled  so  high  that  they 
shut  out  the  light.  More  interesting  than  the 
acquiring  of  wealth  is  the  ending  of  it — and 
this  is  treated  with  disproprartionate  brevity. 

So  long  as  Frank  Cowp>erwood  fights  with 
the  lobsters  against  the  squids  he  succeeds*  in 
his  desires;  but  at  last,  by  an  act  of  fatal  treach¬ 
ery,  he  m^es  an  enemy  of  a  lobster  stronger 
than  himself.  His  chief  benefactor  is  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  politician,  Butler,  who  has  a  daughter, 
Aileen.  Cowpierwood  is  married  and  the  father 
of  two  children,  but  he  acknowledges  no  moral 
law  higher  than  his  own  power  to  attain.  He 
falls  di^onorably  in  love  with  Aileen.  At  the 
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time  of  the  panic,  brought  about  by  the  Chicago 
fire,  he  fin^  his  fortune  endangered  and  goes 
to  Butler  for  financial  backing.  Butler  has 
secretly  discovered  his  daughter’s  disgrace  and 
uses  his  influence  to  smash  Cowperwood,  wi'.!: 
the  result  that  Cowperwood  goes  to  jail. 

There  are  many  things  about  this  book  which 
promise  the  elements  of  greatness:  its  splendid 
industry;  its  unabashed  sincerity;  its  mirrorlike 
portrayal  of  a  certain  phase  of  national  life. 
But  the  elements  of  greatness  never  come  to¬ 
gether  to  produce  greatness.  The  foliage  of 
unnecessary  detail  obscures  the  trees — and  one 
misses  the  spiritual  perception  which  raises 
even  selfish  men  into  magnanimity  in  periods 
of  crisis.  The  Civil  War  was  l^ing  waged 
during  the  early  years  of  Cowperwood’s  career; 
all  he  saw  in  the  national  calamity  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  more  money.  The  squid 
and  lobster  theory  of  the  universe  is  all  very 
well,  but  even  among  the  lobsters  there  are 
seasons  when  life  becomes  too  poignant  and 
the  theory  is  set  aside. 

0 

Mary  Johnston  in  “Cease  Firing”  (Houghton, 
MifiSin)  has  achieved  a  book  utterly  different 
from  that  of  Mr.  Dreiser  in  subject,  yet  curious¬ 
ly  like  it  in  strength  and  in  defects.  One 
would  judge  that  both  had  been  powerfully  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Zola’s  methods,  and  that  both  had 
missed  the  cumulative  directness  of  his  style. 
Zola  achieved  his  astonishing  effects  by  his 
masterly  control  of  the  ma^ed  information 
which  he  employed  as  background  to  his  story. 
Mary  Johnston  and  Mr.  Dreiser  have  both 
been  at  infinite  pains  to  fill  their  books  with 
accurate  knowledge,  but  they  have  each  allow¬ 
ed  their  information  to  drown  their  invented 
narrative. 

“Cease  Firing”  is  told  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  private  soldier  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
His  romantic  meeting  and  marriage  with  De¬ 
siree  form  the  charming  episodes  of  the  early 
chapters.  But  soon  the  threatening  fact  of  the 
war  itself — of  brothers  fighting  and  d)dng,  of  a 
country  in  civil  conflict — shifts  the  center  of 
interest  from  a  group  of  characters  to  the  im¬ 
personal  event  in  which  they  figure.  The  book 
ceases  to  be  a  novel  and  becomes  a  series  of 
vividly  pictured  tableaux — a  historical  pageant, 
staged  with  acute  appreciation  for  color  and 
temperament.  The  book  is  a  stupendous  piece 
of  historic  reconstruction;  but  it  is  not  a  novel. 
The  heroes  and  heroines  are  blotted  out  by  the 
smoke  of  battle. 

et 

“Man  was  bom  free,  yet  we  see  him  every¬ 
where  in  chains,”  was  the  assertion  which  bu- 
gjed  the  intellect  of  France  to  arms  at  the  end 


of  the  eighteenth  century.  To-day  a  new  revo¬ 
lution  is  being  fought  which  has  for  its  in^ira- 
tion  the  same  hatred  of  captivity:  it  is  cap¬ 
tained  by  a  woman.  The  army  which  she  lea^ 
is  an  army  of  children;  they  mn  before  and  be¬ 
hind  her,  crying,  in  the  words  of  Peter  Pan: 
“We  are  the  sun  rising;  we  are  the  new  world; 
we  are  little  birds  that  have  broken  out  of  their 
eggs— we  are  joy,  joy,  joy.” 

In  reading  “The  Montessori  Method” 
(St<flies),  by  Maria  Montessori,  and  “A  Mon¬ 
tessori  Mother”  (Holt),  by  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  while  I  have  b«n  deeply  interested  in 
the  di^ussion  of  an  educational  system,  1  have 
been  more  profoundly  moved  by  the  revelation 
of  a  calm,  grave  personality.  And  I  was  glad 
that  this  new  world-mother  should  be  called 
Mary — the  name  which,  above  all  names, 
stands  for  motherhood. 

Maria  Montessori,  we  read,  was  bom  of 
parents  rather  less  than  well-to-do.  Affronting 
the  social  etiquette  of  her  day,  she  decided  to 
study  medicine  and  was  the  first  woman  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  University  of 
Rome.  Making  a  specialty  of  children’s  dis¬ 
eases,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  took 
a  cramped  soul  to  deform  a  body. 

The  opportunity  came  to  her  to  test  her  the¬ 
ory  when  she  was  made  director  of  an  institute 
for  the  feeble-minded.  After  years  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  experiment  in  spiritual  remedies  for 
spiritual  deficiencies,  she  achieved  a  miracle. 
The  miracle  was  repeated  many  times — it  was 
nothing  less  than  exercising  the  souls  of  idiot 
children,  supposedly  incurable,  until  they  gain¬ 
ed  their  prc^r  stature. 

Not  content  with  her  intellectual  equipment, 
she  re-entered  the  University  of  Rome  to  study 
experimental  child-psychology'.  As  a  result, 
in  1907  she  founded  the  first  Casa  dei  Bambini. 
A  saint,  working  with  medieval  consecration 
along  intensely  modem  lines,  she  lives  in  Rome, 
•the  city  of  immemorial  pilgrimages,  freeing  the 
souls  of  little  children. 

Like  everything  that  is  tme,  the  discovery  of 
Maria  Montessori  is  so  simple  that  one  marvels 
it  should  have  remained  hidden  through  the 
centuries.  Kant  guessed  it  partly  when  he 
wrote,  “Perfect  art  returns  to  nature.”  Her 
system  consists  in  the  main  in  safeguarding  for 
children  the  freedom  which  is  thdr  birthright. 
She  has  realized  that  education,  as  practised 
to-day,  has  for  its  purpose  not  the  develop¬ 
ment,  but  the  suppression,  of  personality — and 
that  suppressed  personality  makes  a  diseased 
mind.  We  hound  the  souls  of  our  children  out 
of  their  sweet  gravity  into  bitterness  and 
frenzy,  torturing  them  with  the  short-sighted 
ambitions  which  have  made  all  former  genera¬ 
tions  old  and  disappointed. 

We  do  this,  so  we  say,  that  they  may  be 
expert  for  the  battle  of  life.  .Actually  we  thieve 
from  the  child  its  freedom,  and  send  it  voyag- 
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ing  with  the  regaining  of  that  same  freedom  as 
its  goal — a  fretful  voyage. 

In  the  Montessori  system  neither  prizes  nor 
physical  chastisements  are  applied  as  goads  to 
tir^  little  brains.  The  guillotines  of  corporal 
punishments  and  verbal  barbarities  are  set 
aside;  the  children  are  left  alone  to  look  out 
upon  the  world  and  discover  that  it  is  good. 

This  book  of  Maria  Montessori  is  subversive 
of  all  ancient  inhumanities  and  unkindness. 
Her  teaching  will  accomplish  more  than  Social¬ 
ism  or  any  other  dozen  of  our  adult  p>anaceas 
for  social  wounds.  She  b^ns,  before  any  dam¬ 
age  has  been  done,  with  the  child. 

If  the  principles  of  this  world-mother  could 
be  applied  to  the  refashioning  of  adult  society, 
how  many  of  our  age-old  dreams  might  not 
come  true.  One  remembers  the  wise  words 
from  Palestine:  “Except  ye  turn,  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Could  she  not  make 
us  all  little  children?  Then  there  would  be  no 
more  prisons,  or  armies,  or  exploitations  of 
the  poor.  If  all  the  children  of  our  day  were  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  Maria  Montessori, 
there  would  not  be  a  man  or  woman  in  the 
next  generation;  the  world  would  be  peopled 
with  Peter  Pans — boys  and  girls  who  never 
grew  up. 

There  are  fashions  in  Action  as  well  as  in 
hats.  One  of  the  recent  fashions  has  been 
stories  of  the  stage.  Very  few  of  them  have 
]x>ssessed  the  sincerity  of  truth;  truth  can  be 
so  ugly  at  times,  and  ugliness  does  not  sell. 
“The  Career  of  Beauty  Darling”  (Lane),  by 
Dolf  Wyllarde,  is  an  ugly  book;  in  this  case  it 
is  a  reason  for  admiration.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  of  courage  on  the  part  of  a  novelist  to 
flout  the  public  taste,  flinging  away  chances  of 
proAt  simply  for  the  reward  of  being  righteous. 
The  misunderstood  stepdaughter  who  goes 
wrong,  makes  an  instant  success  on  the  stage, 
and  Anishes  up  as  a  duchess,  has  an  evil  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  morals  of  every  young  girl  who 
reads  about  her  and  sup[>oses  that  she  also  is 
misunderstood.  And  who  has  not  su[^x>sed 
that  at  a  certain  age?  This  book,  whatever  its 
defects  of  taste,  makes  emphatic  the  lesson 
that  the  escapes  from  the  wages  of  sin  are  few. 

Beauty  Darling  commenced  life  inau^icious- 
ly — she  was  picked  up  off  a  doorstep.  At  the 
early  age  of  fourteen  the  heredity  of  the  parents 
she  had  never  known  began  to  tell;  she  had  a 
misfortune  and  ran  away  from  the  mother  of 
her  adoption.  She  went  on  the  stage  as  a 
chorus-^il,. traveled  on  the  road,  and,  aftef 
plentiful  disillusion,  bartered  herself  for  suc¬ 
cess.  At  no  time  did  she  derive  any  happiness 
from  her  sinning — only  creature-comforts;  at 
twenty  she  was  world-jaded.  Then  at  last  the 


bill  for  her  way  of  living,  long  overdue,  was 
presented  and  she  paid. 

The  story  is  not  great;  but  it  is  pitiful  and 
real.  It  ought  to  be  read  widely;  but  it  won’t. 
It  is  a  much-needed  corrective  to  a  popular  de¬ 
lusion — which  is,  that  you  can  thrust  your  hand 
into  the  Are  and  get  off  scatheless. 

Anton  Tchekhoff’s  death  eight  years  ago 
caused  a  demonstration  of  mourning  unprece¬ 
dented  in  Russian  literary  annals.  His  stories 
and  plays  have  entered  into  the  literary  cur¬ 
rency  of  Europe.  One  work  of  his  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  some  years  ago,  but  “The 
Kiss  and  Other  Stories”  (Scribner)  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  his  Arst  volume  to  appear  in  America. 

Very  many  of  these  stories  are  not  stories  as 
we  understand  them,  but  exquisite  and  fugitive 
impressions  of  life,  suggesting  vistas  of  thought 
and  experience  rather  than  following  them. 
Sex  enters  into  them  powerfully;  they  are  ro¬ 
mantic  cross-roads  at  which  various  characters 
meet  imexpectedly  in  the  course  of  a  long  jour¬ 
ney.  Anton  Tchekhoff  writes  with  haunting 
elusiveness;  so  half -spoken  and  delicately  subtle 
are  his  words  that  one  has  often  to  re-read, 
having  arrived  at  the  end,  before  one  discovers 
the  clue  of  the  story. 

Above  all  things,  his  writing  has  that  quality 
so  notably  the  possession  of  Russians,  tempera¬ 
ment — quivering,  individualized  passion  which 
employs  moods  as  the  mirage  of  some  hidden 
reality.  With  American  and  English  authors 
it  is  the  story  that  counts  superlatively;  with 
Anton  TcheUioff  the  story  is  secondary — ^his 
main  purpose  is  spiritual  self-revelation. 

“The  Joyous  Adventures  of  Aristide  Pujol” 
(Lane),  by  W.  J.  Locke,  is  rightly  entitled;  it 
is  essentially  a  joy-book.  Monsieur  Pujol 
comes  in  for  all  kin^  of  hard  luck,  but  he  al¬ 
ways  turns  up  smiling.  His  secret  of  success  is 
that  he  does  favors  for  pro^rous  persons  and 
keeps  their  addresses  in  his  pocket  for  a  ramy 
day.  When  he  sees  a  rich  man  in  a  dilemma, 
he  sees  a  possible  life-buoy.  He  stars  the  sea 
of  his  adventures  with  persons  who  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  Lest  you  should  gather  from 
this  that  he  is  no  more  than  a  self-enthusiast, 
I  hasten  to  add  that  he  has  the  instincts  of 
motherhood.  His  adventures  with  the  found¬ 
ling  prove  it. 

But  why,  oh  why,  does  Mr.  Locke  follow  the 
current  prejudice  and  show  such  horror  of 
tears?  “Fleurette” — one  of  the  “adventures” — 
might  have  been  a  great  story  if  there  had 
only  been  a  little  more  crying;  as  it  is,  it  is 
merely  pretty.  I  suppose  crying  would  have 
spoilt  Monsieur  Pujol’s  joy. 
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UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR'S  Note — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  go^.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones. 
Address  all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


A  small  boy  handed  in  the  following  on  an  immediate  cause  of  his  decease  will  never  be 

examination  paper  in  United  States  history:  known.  The  house  on  his  father’s  farm  was 

“General  Braddock  was  killed  in  the  Revolu-  burning;  there  was  need  for  active,  decisive, 

denary  War.  He  had  three  horses  shot  under  heroic  action;  life  was  to  be  succored  and 

him  and  a  fourth  went  through  his  clothes.”  property  was  to  be  saved  and  well  he  responded 

to  the  challenge;  but  his  soul,  conscious  of  its 
SF  own  great  stren^h,  urged  his  physical  body 

beyond  the  limits  of  mortal  endurance,  and 
Two  amateur  burglars  were  reconnoitering  when  he  fell  beneath  an  overturned  piano  it  is 
a  neighborhood.  One  pointed  out  a  prosperous-  probable  that  exterior  and  interior  injuries  corn- 
looking  house  as  a  likely  subject  for  their  efforts,  bined  to  snap  the  thread  of  life.” 

“Nope,”  said  Uie  other.  “  'Tain’t  worth  while 
crackin’  that  house.  I  looked  through  the  0 

winder,  and  they’re  so  dum  poor  that  two 

ladies  actually  had  to  play  on  one  piano.”  The  teacher  told  her  boys  in  Sunday-school 

that  every  time  we  breathe  some  one  <hes. 

0  Presently  one  of  the  youngsters  was  observed 

to  puff  and  breathe  heavily,  his  face  red  with  the 
A  man  from  the  city  went  to  a  small  country  effort, 
town  in  New  Hampshire  to  spend  his  vacation.  “Why,  Roy,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?” 
At  the  station  he  took  the  stage,  which  was  asked  the  teacher, 
drawn  by  two  dilapidated  horses,  and  found  “I — am — uh — killing — uh — Indians!” 

that  he  had  no  smaller  bill  than  a  ffve-doUar 

one,  which  he  handed  to  the  driver.  ff 

TTie  ‘driver  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  or  so, 

and  then  said:  “Which  horse  do  you  want?”  A  South  Dakota  state  senator  recently  gave 

a  new  illustration  of  that  fine  sajdng  of  an 
0  ancient  philosopher:  “Man  was  bom  for  mu¬ 

tual  assistance.” 

The  following  is  an  elegiac  tribute  clipped  A  customer  entered  the  small-town  barber- 
from  a  country  paper:  shop. 

“But  yesterday  he  moved  among  us  in  the  “How  soon  can  you  cut  my  hair?”  he  asked 
conscious  pride  and  strength  of  sturdy  man-  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  seated  in  an  easy 
hood;  to-day  his  name  is  numbered  with  the  chair,  perusing  the  pages  of  a  dime  novel, 
silent  majority.  It  is  probable  that  the  single  “BiU,”  said  the  barber,  addressing  his  errand 
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boy,  “run  over  and  tell  the  editor  that  I’d  like 
my  scissors,  if  he’s  got  done  editin’  the  paper. 
Gentleman  waitin’  for  a  hair-cut.” 

m 

A  traveler  who  believed  himself  to  be  sole  sur¬ 
vivor  of  a  shipwreck  upon  a  cannibal  isle,  hid 
for  three  days,  in  terror  of  his  life.  Driven  out 
by  hunger,  he  discovered  a  thin  wisp  of  smoke 
rising  from  a  clump  of  bushes  inland,  and 
crawled  carefully  to  study  the  type  of  savages 
about  it.  Just  as  he  reached  the  clump  he 
heard  a  voice  say:  “Why  in  hell  did  you  play 
that  card?”  He  dropp^  on  his  knees  and, 
devoutly  raising  his  hands,  cried: 

“Thank  God  they  are  Christians!” 


A  big,  brawny  Texan,  known  for  his  nasal 
twang  and  ability  to  make  money,  was  paying 
court  to  a  young  woman  of  his  town,  when 
she  left  Texas  for  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 
Some  time  later  she  married  there.  When  the 
Texan  heard  of  it — but  let  him  tell  his  own 
story: 

“D’ye  know  what  I  done?  I  got  on  the  train 
and  I  went  up  there,  and  I  went  to  see  her. 
And  d’ye  know  what  I  said  to  her?  I  said  to 
her,  T’m  goin’  to  quii  ye.  I’m  goin’  to  quit  ye 
ri^t  ncnoV  ” 


They  were  dty  folks,  and  they  had  just  be¬ 
come  nicely  established  on  the  newly  bought 
little  farm.  With  the  help  of  suggestions  from 
interested  neighbors,  they  were  fitting  out  the 
place,  and  it  was  the  wife  who  {q>proad)ed  one 
of  the  kindly  farmers  with  the  question: 

“How  many  eggs  a  day  ought  a  really  good 
hen  to  lay?” 

ar 

The  teacher  was  hearing  the  class  in  arith¬ 
metic.  One  of  the  pupils,  a  rather  stupid  boy, 
watched  the  figures  on  the  blackboard  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  much  to  the  teacher’s 
satisfaction.  The  teacher  did  several  sums  on 
the  board  e^jecially  for  this  pupil,  and  as  he 
erased  the  last  figure  he  turned  to  the  boy: 

“Well,  Andrew,  do  you  understand  those  ex¬ 
amples  that  I  have  just  been  doing?” 

“No,  sir,”  replied  the  boy,  “but  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  about  them.” 

“What  is  it,  Andrew?” 

“VAiere  do  the  figures  go,”  asked  Andrew, 
“when  they  are  rubb^  out?” 


In  the  days  when  the  sight  of  young  America 
abrrad  was  not  as  common  as  it  is  to-day,  a 
beautiful  Connecticut  young  woman  m^e 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the  company  of 
a  party  of  English  and  Americans,  mostly 
artists.  The  others  had  given  expression  in 
awestruck  whispers  to  the  impression  which 
the  sublime  scene  made  on  them,  while  the 
young  lady  stood  apart  in  silence,  gazing  out 
over  the  vast  prospect  with  eyes  bright  and 
lips  parted. 

Finally  they  turned  to  her  for  some  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  emotions,  and  she  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed:  “My!  Ain’t  I  high!” 

sr 

A  snobbish  young  Englishman  visiting 
Washington’s  home  at  Mount  Vernon  was  so 
patronizing  as  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  guards 
and  caret^ers;  but  it  remained  for  “Shep” 
Wright,  an  aged  gardener  and  one  of  the  firet 
scouts  of  the  CoMederate  Army,  to  settle  the 
gentleman.  Approaching  “Shep,”  the  English¬ 
man  said: 

“Ah — er — my  man,  the  hedge!  Yes,  I  see, 
George  got  this  hedge  from  dear  old  Eng¬ 
land.” 

“Reckon  he  did,”  replied  “Shep.”  “He  got 
this  whole  blooming  cotmtry  from  England.” 

0 

Gordon,  seven  years  old,  was  playing  bandit, 
and  for  some  time  had  been  staggering  around, 
as  if  badly  wounded  by  the  imaginary  bullets 
of  his  playmates.  A  neighbor  who  had  been 
watching  the  game  remarked: 

“Gordon,  why  don’t  you  fall  down  some 
time?” 

“Oh,”  Gordon  replied,  “I  would  have 
been  dead  long  ago  if  I  had  had  on  my  old 
pants.” 

0 

A  young  man  walking  through  a  foreign 
quarter  of  New  York  stopped  with  an  amus^ 
smile  in  front  of  a  small  eating-place,  on  the 
window  of  which  was  piainted  in  whitewash, 
“lam  stew.” 

The  proprietor,  from  his  doorway,  asked  what 
the  joke  was,  and  the  young  fellow  explained 
about  the  missing  “b”  in  “lamb,”  and  was 
thanked  for  the  correction. 

The  next  day,  passing  the  same  restaurant, 
he  foimd  that  while  the  bill  of  fare  had 
changed,  the  filing  lesson  had  not  been 
forgotten.  The  proprietor  was  now  offering 
“CLAMB  CHOWDEB.” 


N  THE  evening  of  St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day,  February  14,  there 
was  a  surprise  party  given  in  New 
York. 

Now  there  are  a  lot  of  good  reasons  why 
this  particular  party  ought  to  be  mentioned; 
why  we  are  very  happy  about  it — even 
proud  of  it — ourselves,  and  why  we  think 
our  readers  will  be  interested  in  it.  For  the 
surprise  party  was  given  to  a  fellow  member 
of  our  craft. 

On  the  staff  of  a  magazine  of  national  cir¬ 
culation  is  an  associate  editor,  one  of  several 
of  the  same  designation  on  this  same  publi¬ 
cation.  Before  coming  into  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  some  years  ago,  he  had  serv^  elsewhere, 
so  that  now  he  h^  twenty  years  of  editorial 
work  behind  him.  During  these  twenty 
years,  slowly  and  steadily,  he  has  been  win¬ 
ning  fiiend^ps  by  p>ersonal  devotion,  p>er- 
sonal  service,  “doing  rmto  others  as  he 
would  be  done  by” — and  then  some  more. 

That  explains  the  surprise  p>arty. 

No  aimiversary  to  cdebrate.  No  event 
of  sudden  ccmsequence.  No  change  of  oc¬ 
cupation.  Just  the  common  wish  of  this 
la^  circle  of  friends  to  volunteer  something 
that  would  show  such  a  friend  how  much 
they  thought  of  him. 

And  so  diey  gave  him  a  dinner-party. 

It  had  to  be  a  surprise  party,  or  the  object 


of  it  could  never  have  been  brought  to  at¬ 
tend.  Until  thirty  seconds  before  he  was  led 
into  the  banquet-room,  not  a  hint  had  been 
given  him.  There  sat  the  hundred  friends 
at  the  single  great  round  table. 

Isn’t  it  fine  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  for 
such  a  man  while  you  still  have  him  in 
reach? 

And  this  in  New  York,  too! 

Doesn’t  it  give  you  a  bit  of  a  glow  to  learn 
that  a  hundi^  men  and  women,  known  to 
most  of  you  as  the  real  figures  of  importance 
in  the  magazine  world,  can  come  together 
for  a  surprise  party,  skylark  at  the  d^er- 
table,  and  testify  so  earnestly  their  appreci¬ 
ation  of  a  friend? 

Appreciation.  There  you  have  the  reason 
for  the  diimer.  Appreciation  for  imselfish 
service. 

“guide,  philosopher,  but  friend” 

For  twenty  years  this  friend  has  beai 
doing  things  for  others — things  that  count. 
Doing  things  for  others  who  may  or  may 
not  have  deserved  it.  Digging  out  promis¬ 
ing  manuscripts  from  unpromising  mail- 
bags.  Coaching  young  authors  whose  work 
showed  signs  of  hope.  Rejecting  bad  sto¬ 
ries  from  good  friends,  sorro^ully  but  truth¬ 
fully.  Giving  up  evenings  and  afternoons 
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and  mornings  to  sit  with  authors  over  de¬ 
tails  of  construction,  suggesting  defects  of 
characterization,  cutting  verbc^ty,  polish¬ 
ing  inelegance — ^yes,  even  correcting  bad 
English. 

We  know  of  an  author  who,  recently 
working  on  an  order  from  a  magazine  to 
turn  out  an  article  within  a  certain  time, 
foimd  himself,  just  before  the  ending  of  his 
work,  sterile  and  unable  to  go  on;  and  who, 
seeing  no  way  out,  called  upon  this  friend 
to  pull  him  out  of  his  slough  of  depression 
and  ineffectiveness. 

This  editor,  in  short,  has  humanized  his 
editorial  desk.  The  watchword  of  his  work 
has  been  service.  Which,  after  all,  is  the 
highest  attribute  of  man  in  his  relations 
with  his  fellow  men. 

Few  of  us  can  aspire  to  be  “guide,  phi¬ 
losopher,  but  friend”  to  those  around  us. 

Now  this  episode  bears  on  all  of  us  con¬ 
nected  with  Everybody’s — ereaders  and 
editors  and  publishers  alike.  The  magazine 
is  a  comp>osite  of  every  one  connected  with 
it,  inside  and  outside — the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  acting  upon  it,  as  the  physicists 
would  say.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
worth-while  things  can  be  done  may  not 
be  shut  in  by  closed  windows  and  closed 
doors.  The  team-work  that  makes  a  maga¬ 
zine  personality  draws  its  strength  from  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  any  office.  It  must 
take  in  all  the  readers  and  all  the  writers. 

So  it  seems  to  us  that  this  event  ought  to 
appeal  to  every  one  of  you.  It  is  the  kind  of 
t^g  that  ought  to  be  happening  elsewhere, 
in  many  places,  and  in  many  crafts. 

Not  necessarily  surprise  dinner-parties. 
Not  necessarily  testimonials  of  personal 
gratitude  for  help  given  and  friend^ps  de¬ 
served.  But  recognition  of  loyal,  compe¬ 
tent  service — service  done  not  because  of 
the  pleasure  in  doing  it,  but  done  for  the 
sake  of  helping. 

It  is  fine  to  be  told  of  such  appreciation. 
But  it  is  finer  to  tell  it.  There  are  not  many 
things  that  will  afford  so  much  pleasure  to 
both  him  who  receives  and  him  who  gives. 

Yes,  there  was  a  loving-cup;  but ‘that 
doesn’t  seem  nearly  so  imp>ortant  as  the 
things  that  were  said  and  the  spirit  that 
ruled.  In  such  circumstances  it  becomes 
easy  to  get  over-sentimental,  and  that  error 
was  avoided  by  keeping  on  the  side  of 
humor. 


And  besides  the  toasts  there  were  poems 
by  real  poets,  all  short  and  worth  quoting 
b^use  of  quality  and  content.  Here  are 
two  to  prove  it: 

He  takes  us  up  with  such  good  will. 
Acceptance  has  an  added  thrill. 

He  turns  us  down  with  such  good  g^race, 

His  sympathy  has  saved  our  lace. 

When  Fate  decrees  a  blackened  eye, 

He  works  like  hell  to  show  us  why; 

Or  toils  like  blazes  half  the  night 
To  make  our  bloomin’  story  right. 

He’s  blue  with  us  when  we  are  blue, 

And  just  as  glad  when  we  “break  through.” 
And  of  himself  thinks  not  at  all. 

That’s  biml  That’s  Halil 


Others  may  build  their  fragile  towers  of  dream, 
Others  may  follow  glory’s  mocking  gleam, 
Others  may  struggle  for  the  crown  of  song, 
Others  may  largely  mouth  of  right  and  wrong, 
Others  may  battle  for  the  hero’s  bay, 

Others,  intent  on  power,  may  have  their  day, 
Yet  miss  life’s  precious  hours,  in  wider  ends, 
Ay,  mourn  the  passing  of  remembered  friends. 
And  know,  through  seeking  much,  how  naught 

was  done. 

And  find,  for  all  their  struggle,  nothing  wonl 

These  others  yon  have  captained.  You  have  seen 
Them  battle  for  the  laurel’s  transient  green ; 

But  yon  achieve,  where  all  these  others  Ceil; 
You,  yon  have  conquered  without  plume  or  maill 
Yet  something  more  than  being  poniard-true 
And  sabre-straight  has  brought  this  crown  to  you! 
For  yon  have  known  and  played  that  happier  part. 
The  helping  comrade,  and  the  open  heart;  . 
And  in  this  world  where  naught  survives  its  span. 
You  have  kept  green  our  godlier  foith  in  man. 
And  we  whom  yon  befriended,  we,  who  caught 
The  kindly  heart  behind  each  casual  thought, 
Pass  on  this  prouder  message,  whispered  low; 
Here  is  a  man  ail  men  were  glad  to  know  1 

Then  Mrs.  Sydney  Porter  told  of  the 
long-time  devotion  of  her  husband,  0. 
Henry,  to  his  dearest  friend;  how  he  once 
altered  a  check  signature  from  George  Gil¬ 
man  Hall  to  George  Gentleman  Hall. 

When  the  diimer  was  over,  when  the 
speeches  had  been  made,  and  the  poems 
read,  the  toastmaster  rose  and  announced: 

“At  last  we  have  been  able  to  give  Gil¬ 
man  Hall  something,  but  it  has  taken  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  us  to  do  it.” 

We  feel  an  additional  personal  satisfaction 
in  the  matter,  because  it  happens  that  Mr. 
Hall  is  an  associate  editor  on  Everybody’s. 

And  that  is  why  every  reader  of  our 
magazine  likewise  is  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  same  satisfaction,  a  piart  of  the  glow  and 
warmth  of  it. 
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Worth 


Looking  Into 


The  choice  of  a  table  beverage  fre¬ 
quently  has  much  to  do  with  the  health 
and  happiness  of  a  family,  not  only  the 
children,  but  grown-ups  too. 

The  New  Food-Drink 


Instant 


POSTUM 


is  proving  most  satisfying  and  beneficial  "  ! 

in  homes  where  it  has  taken  the  place  of  coffee  and  tea,  which 
contain  caffeine  and  other  harmful  ingredients. 

This  new  beverage  requires  no  boiling. 

It  is  regular  Postum  percolated  at  the  factory  and  reduced  to  a 
soluble  powder. 

A  level  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  wiA  hot  water,  and  cream  and 
sugar  to  taste,  produces  a  very  fascinating  beverage  instantly. 

Instant  Postum  is  free  from  caffeine  or  any  harmful  in¬ 
gredient. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere.  90  to  100  cup  tin,  50c;  45  to  50 
cup  tin,  30c. 

A  trial  tin  (5  cups)  sent  for  grocer’s  name  and  2c  stamp 
for  postage. 


^^There^s  a  Reason**  for  Postum 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario.  Canada 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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If  the  Victor- Victrola  did 
nothing  but  bring  to  you  the 
soul-stirring  arias  and  concerted 
numbers  of  opera,  beautifully 
rendered  by  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  artists,  that  alone  would 
make  it  a  treasured  addition 
to  your  home. 

But  besides  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  great  masters,  the 
Victor-Victrola  brings  into 
your  home  a  wonderful  variety 
of  music  and  mirth,  that  satisfies 
alike  the  longing  for  musical  har¬ 
monies  and  the  taste  for  sheer 
entertainment. 


Victor-Victrola  XVI . 

Mahogany  or  oak,  $200 
The  instrument  by  which 
the  value  of  all  musical 
instruments  is  measured. 


Victrola  X 
or  oak.  $75 


Mahogany 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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'HI5.  MxSTERS  VO!if’ 


Whether  you  wish  to  hear  the  superb 
voice  of  Caruso  or  Melba,  or  the  witty 
songs  of  Harry  Lauder  or  Blanche  Ring; 
exquisite  instrumental  solos  by  Paderew¬ 
ski  or  Kubelik,  or  stirring  selections  by 
Sousa’s  Band  or  Victor  Herbert’s  Orches¬ 
tra,  the  Victor-Victrola  brings  them  to  you 
true  to  life — just  as  they  are  rendered  by 
the  same  artists  in  the  great  opera  houses 
and  theatres  of  the  world. 

And  as  you  sit  and  enjoy  all  these 
musical  riches,  you  will  marvel  at  the 
varied  accomplishments  of  the  \"ictor- 
Victrola  and  thoroughly  appreciate  its 
value  as  a  companion  and  entertainer — 
a  treasured  possession  in  your  home. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world 
uill  gladly  demonstrate  the  X’ictor-Victrola  to 
you  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Yictor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Cminophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Distributors 


Victor-Victrola  IV 
Oak,  $15 


Victor-VictroU  VHI 
Oak.  $40 


M  ahoeany 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
and  Victor  Needles— Mg  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


1  M 

^  1 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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*That*s  a  good  Soup  ad!" 
and  a  good  soupy  too.  And  1  find  there  are  a  hun- 
^  dred  good  ways  to  use  it” 

This  is  a  most  surprising  fact  about 


TOMATO 

OUP 


It  is  not  only  the  ideal  soup-course  when  prepared  simply 
with  hot  water,  milk  or  cream;  but  used  in  condensed  form 
— just  as  you  receive  it — suid  combined  with  m2uiy  other  sim¬ 
ple  dishes,  it  makes  a  most  delicious  seasoning;  and  adds 
greatly  to  their  wholesomeness  and  flavor. 

Are  you  one  of  the  clever  house-wives  who  have  discov¬ 
ered  these  helpful  facts;  and  does  your  table  get  the  full  ben- 
efit  of  this  perfect  soup? 

a^lp  Why  not  write  for  our  little  free  booklet 
which  describes  a  number  of  tempting 
ways  to  serve  it. 

21  kinds  10c  a  can 


Flirty  Mis«  Gerty 


Asparagus 

Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 


l«  fre<)u«itl>’  heard  to  declare  Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra) 


Her  rosy  attractions 
And  vigorous  actkms 
Are  due  to  tier  Otm/Mfs 
Sou/  Care. 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

V  ermicelli-Tomato 


Clam  Bouillon  Ox  Tail  Vermicelli-Tomato 

Look  for  the  red-and- white  label 
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Balanced  heating  guaranteed! 


Even  after  you’re  sure  “Winter’s 
backbone  is  broken,’’  there’s  the 
long  period  which  comes  between 
the  last  snow  and  the  first  green 
that  is  most  trying  —  with  raw, 
searching  winds,  chill  rains,  and 
penetrating  fogs  and  damp¬ 
ness.  Then’s  the  time  of  ex¬ 
tremes —  under-  and  over-heat¬ 
ing — fuel  wastes — that’s  when 
old-fashioned  heating  methods 
are  drains  on  patience  and  purse. 
To  protect  in  any  weather,  day 
and  night,  by  balanced  heating, 
absolute  control  in  even  comfort 
—is  the  mission  and  guaranty  of 
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The  Fame 
of  the  Name 


The  name  “Steinway**  on  a  piano  means  to  the  world  of 
music  lovers  and  masters  what  other  famous  names  mean 
on  masterpieces  in  literature  and  art. 

If  you  were  filling  your  shelves  with  books,  would  you 

B  select  bindings  only  or 

would  you  buy  authors  ? 

Shouldn*t  the  same  wisdom 
of  choice  also  determine  a 
piano  purchase? 

The  name  of  the  Steinway 
dealer  nearest  you,  together 
with  illustrated  literature, 
will  be  sent  upon  requestand 
mention  of  this  magazine. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  Hall 

107-109  Eaat  14th  Street,  New  York 


Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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“Sweet  Sixteen”  comes  but  once  in 
her  lifetime.  Let  the  portrait  preserve 
the  record  of  that  happy  age.  A  visit 
to  the  photographer  keeps  fresh  for 
all  time,  the  budding  charms  of  six¬ 
teen  or  the  bloom  of  twenty. 

Think  what  those  pictures  will  mean 
to  you  and  to  her,  in  the  after  years. 

Modern  equipment  and  the  natural, 
homelike  surroundings  of  the  up-to- 
date  studio,  insure  faithful  and  artistic 
portraiture. 


Therms  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


At  both  extremes  of  size 


and  in  between 


WaltKam  "W^tcKes 


have  the  supreme  instrumental  excellence 


The  watch  on  the  left  is  the  Waltham 
“Vanguard",  the  most  widely  used  railroad 
watch  in  the  world.  In  every  country  you 
will  find  trains  running,  and  running  promptly 
on  Vanguard  time.  But  we  do  not  consider 
this  the  height  of  Waltham  achievement,  for 
the  reason  that  large  size  watches  such  as 
railroad  men  use  are  not  particularly  difficult 
to  manufacture. 

A  more  severe  test  of  watch -making  occurs 
in  the  thinner  and  smaller  models  such  as  the 
lady’s  watch  pictured  above,  the  movement 
having  the  same  diameter  as  a  nickel  S-cent 


piece.  It  is  our  sincere  opinion  that  Waltham 
offers  the  first  ladies’  watches  which  can  really 
be  considered  as  serious  dependable  time¬ 
pieces 

Most  ladies’  watches  are  made  to  be  worn 
in  the  bureau  drawer;  Walthams  are  designed 
for  actual  use  and  accurate  use  at  that. 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you  a  Waltham 
Riverside  model.  It  is  worth  a  hundred  “toy 
watches’’. 

Riverside  Watches  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  a  booklet;  sent  free  upon  request. 
Please  mention  “The  Riverside  Family.” 


m 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,  Waltham,  Mass. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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j  Royal  Warrant  the  Weber,  lying  dormant  like  a 

yAppointment^Bra|Kr  r  captive  soul,  is  all  the  music  of  all  the 

H.R.  H.  l^^S^^^ages. 

Crown  Prince  Pianola,  the  art  of  playing'—' 

IGUSTAF ADO! FlCm  jtf  Sets  it  free.  „ 
o/*  SWEDEN  '  '  "The  Pianolist  a  book  by  Gustave Kobbe' 

j  L/iLXN  W  jg  fQj.  gji  ^ook  stores  — or  a  copy  will 

1  be  sent  with  our  compliments  if  you 

jl  address  Department  K 

THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 
T  AEOLIAN  HALL'NEWYORK 

y  STEWWAY'  STECK'STUYVESANT^STROUD-WHEELOCK  AND  WEBER  PIANOLA* PIANOS 


THE  WEBER 

PIANOLA 

PLAYER-PIANO  $1000 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Woodwork  and  furniture  finished  with  Vitralite,  The 
Lang-Life  W kite  Lnamel\s,  so  easy  to  clean.  J ust  wipe  with 
a  damp  cloth,  or,  if  necessary,  wash  with  soap  and  water. 

Yet  dcaninc  ii  to  tcldom  necetsarr.  u  in  porceUiii4ike  Your  Aoort  will  ceite  to  trouble  you  if  yon  nte  “61’’  Floor 
rloct  thedt  din.  Vitralite  U  economic^  eaty  to  apply  and  will  Vamith.  They  will  require  alma«  no  care  and  will  be  beel- 
not  tbow  brush  mariM  nor  ram  yellow  like  mottenamrlt.  Send  for  proof .  mar-proof  and  water-proof.  Tett“6r'yonrtelf.  Askfot 

Free  Vitrelhe  Booklet  auid  Semple  PeneL  Free^noor  Booklet  aiul  Sanvle  Panel 

Examine  the  pore  white  rlott  —  an  ideal  finith  for  wood*  finished  with  “61”.  Stamp  on  iti  Hit  it  with  a  bammert  Yon 
work,  furaitnre  and  any  wood,  metal  or  plaster  surface  whether  may  dent  the  wood  —  but  the  raraisb  won’t  crack.  Another 
used  inside  or  outside.  Surely  you  want  it  in  your  •ton  home,  booklet  Dmrntivi  Inuritr  BniJunt  will  interest  you.  Send  for  it 

Pratt  It.  Lambert  Varaisb  Prodacts  art  ased  by  paiaters,  spadfiad  by  arebstada,  said  by  paint  aad  bardwara  daalara  crarywbere. 
AddramaBiaaairiatta Pratt  ALambart-lac.,  nTaBawandaSt, Basalt,  N.T.  laCaaada,  SS  Caartwriabt St, IriditUra.  Oat. 


PRWT  &  LAMBERT  VARNl^ES 
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Protect  Your  Porches  With 
PEARL  Wire  Cloth 


Kindly  mention  Every’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  \-isiting  your  dealer. 


There’s  a  special  grade  of  Gilbert  &  Bennett  PEARL  Wire  Cloth — 

ntiaheary  and  extra  Strong— that’ s  purposely  made  for  screening  summer  porches — outdoor 

lUig  rooms,  sleeping  chambers,  etc. 


For  Screening  Doors,  Windows  and  Porches 


The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co.  (Est.  1818) 

OKACO  —  GEORGETOWN.  CONN.  —  NEW  YORK  CITY  —  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Wherever  you’ve  a  door  or  a  window  or  a  porch  that  needs  screen¬ 
ing,  you  will  find  “PEARL”  better  looking,  better  wearing  and  far 
more  economical  than  the  kind  you  have  been  using  in  the  past.  Gilbert  & 
Besaett  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  stays  clean  and  clear  all  the  time.  Its  smooth 
meshes  afford  no  lodging  place  for  dust  or  dirt.  It 
is  strictly  sanitary.  Do  not  accept  imitations  or 
A  substitutes.  They  are  inferior  to  the  genuine  article. 

Look  for  the  mark  of  identification — two  copper 
“  -  toires  in  the  selvage. 


Rwl  out  about  Peart 
Wire  Cloth.  Send  us 
your  name  and  we’ll 
ifod  full  particulars 
ud  samples. 


The  best  hardware  dealer  in  your  city 
sells  Gilbert  &  Bennett  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  and 
will  gladly  supply  you.  Or — if  you  prefer — write 
our  Chicago  office  for  samples  and  particulars. 


Write  forThaeeSamplet 
and  PartieularB-^  I 
AddfMg  oor  Ckicftgo  Ofioel 


Gilbert  &  Bennett  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  is  the  handsomest  and  longest  lived  screen  on  the 
narket  today.  Its  beautiful  pearl-like  metallic  finish  makes  it  distinctly  ornamental — a  decided  contrast  to  old» 
Uaooed,  ugly  painted  wire  screen.  And  Gilbert  &  Bennett  PEARL  Wire  Cloth  requires  no  painting. 
Itt  kuidsome  metallic  finish  is  highly  weather-proof — keeps  “PEARL”  free  from  rust  and  makes  its  efficiency 
pmnanciW. 

>.CIlSEaT  t  BESSlVxO 


Wire  Cloth 


■0^ 


YOUR  NEW  HOME 
can  and  should  be 
a  stronghold  of  fire- 
safety.  Fortify  it  against 
interior  and  exterior 
fire  disasters  by  speci¬ 
fying  and  building  of 


NATCO  HOLLCWTILE 

i'irepmof,  damp-proof,  oemun-proof,  age-proof;  warmer  in  Winter,  cooler  in  Summer 

Besides  the  element  of  fire  immunity  established  by  the  use  of  “Natco” 
for  walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof,  are  the  compelling  factors  of  rapidity 
and  economy  of  construction,  permanence  and  low  maintenance. 

A  “NatTO”  house  is  shielded  against  extreme  heat  or  cold  by  the  blankets 
of  still  air  which  completely  surround  and  insulate  it, 

“Natco”  for  your  outer  walls  alone  provides  a  form  of  construction  vastly 
superior  in  every  way  to  any  of  the  older  materials  singly  or  combined. 
And,  the  cost  is  but  little  more. 

The  word  “Natco”  stamped  into  each  block  guarantees  to  all  structures 
of  moderate  size  the  skyscraper  standard  of  general  structural  efficiency. 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  the  same  material  (and  the  same  Company’s  product) 
as  used  in  the  fireproofing  of  the  country’s  most  gigantic  and  notable 
business  and  public  edifices.  Inferior  substitutes  will  be  avoided  by 
specifying  “Natco”  by  name  and  being  sure  that  you  get  it. 

Before  defining  your  building  plans,  send  for  our  6d-page  handbook  “Fireproof 
Hotues”  fully  describing  with  illustrations,  every  detail  and  phase  of  ** Natco” 
construction.  Contains  80  photographs  of  “Natco”  buildings.  Mailed  any* 
where  for  20  cents  to  cover  postage.  ::  ::  ::  Write  for  it  today. 

NATIONALFIRE  PRGDFING  COMPANY 

Organised  1889  Dept.  B  PITTSBURGR  PENNSYLVANU  Offieee  in  all  Principal  CUiee 
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Combination  water 
tube  and  retum-tub- 


Water* jacketed  maga* 
xine,  holding  a  12  to 
24  hours*  supply  of 
small,  bard  coaL 
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TAIlOKfD 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


mey  All  Pay  Tribute 
To  Custom  Tailored  Clothes 

The  proudest  of  claims  for  “clothing”  is  that  it’s  “up  to 
custom-made/*  or  “equal  to  the  best  custom  tailor’s.” 

t«i  •  r  t  *  i* 


It’s  the  vainest  of  claims,  too,  for  custom  tailoring  means 
planned  and  proportioned  for  a  particular  person— drafted  and 
draped  to  his  individual  measurements—matched  and  mated  to 
a  specific  type,  a  specific  taste,  a  specific  stature,  a  specific  style. 


^20  **45 

are  custom-made — merchant-tailored  —  to  your  individual  measurements 
taken  carefully  and  correctly  by  our  Authorized  Representative.  Being 
tailored  expressly  for  you,  not  for  a  mythical  “average  man,”  these  garments 
are  as  personally  yours  as  the  cast  of  your  face  or  the  color  of  your  eyes. 

Go  to  our  Authorized  Represenutive  in  your  town  and  be  measured  (or  your  Kahn 
custom-tailored  Spring  Suit  or  Topcoat — guaranteed  as  though  bond-backed.  Look  in  his 
window  for  our  seal,  reproduced  below.  Watch  your  local  newspaper  for  his  advertising. 


Kahn  Tailoring  Company 

of  Indiaaopolia,  Ind. 

ProgreBaive  merchantt  Bhotdd  write  for 
oar  Tailoring  De$>artment  Propoeition. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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CHALMERS 
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CHAL1VIE^R.S 


Remember,  there  Is  only  genuine 

“Porosknit”  Underwear — and  it  bears  the  label  shown 
here  and  has  the  Chalmers  Guarantee  Bond  with  every 
garment,  as  shown  at  bottom  of  page.  Read  it. 

Do  not  be  misled  into  accepting  underwear  that 
merely  looks  something  like  “  Porosknit.”  It  isn’t. 

“Porosknit”  is  properly  made;  built  to  be  comfort¬ 
able  and  with  the  quality  to  wear.  That’s  why  it  can 
be  and  is  guaranteed — satisfactory  or  money  back. 

Light,  cool,  durable,  soft,  absorbent,  elastic,  shape-re¬ 
taining  and  perfect  fitting.  Try  the  Chalmers  “Porosknit” 

Union  Suit 

with  dosed  crotch  but  no  bulging 
flaps.  It  stays  buttoned  (no  gap- 
ing).  Fits  right  at  waist. 

H^n7e  for  lllustrateJ  Style  Booklet 


ii:^$1.00  vZS.  50c  to 

to  50c  25c  to 

Men's  Mercerized  fabric  (leeks  like  silk), 
$1.00  per  sarment;  Union  Suits,  $2.00 


Handled  by  Good  Dealer*  Everywhere 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  COMPANY 

9  Washington  St.,  Amsterdam.  N.  Y. 
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Housewives!  Insist  on  Refrigeratoi 
With  Famous  X-Y-NO  Stone  Lining 


Here’s  a  refrigerator  that  is  captivating  thousands  li 
housewives — a  refrigerator  with  a  na 
and  wonderful  labor-saving  linii^ 

I  This  refrigerator  saves  food — saves  workJ 

dm  I  .saves  ice!  It  is  beautiful — sanitarj'— evcrlasti^ 

P  But  what  makes  it  shine  over  others  of  anywhe 
near  equal  quality  is  its  pi  ice — brought  down  wk- 
'  in  easy  reach  of  ^ 


The  Rhinelander  X-Y-NO  has  changed  folks’  ideas  on  Refrigerator 
What  used  to  be  the  highest  standard  of  quality  no  longer  is.  The  UliiiulanS 
has  raised  it!  And  it  has  lowered  the  cost! 


The  Secret  Told 

There  is  no  mystery  about  this  unusual  qual¬ 
ity  and  price. 

All  is  due  to  the  lining — in  many  resjjects  su¬ 
perior  to  porcelain  and  ^1  other  higli-grade  lin¬ 
ings,  yet  manufactured  at  a  ft  adion  of  the  cost. 

The  lining  is  made  out  of  finely  pulverized 
X-  Y-NO  stone,  mixed  according  to  a  secret 
formula.  The  mixture  is  poured  like  cream  into 
moulds.  Then  it  hardens.  The  result  is  a  solid 
unit-lining — a  lining  that  from  actual  tests  would 
seem  to  be  the  toughest  and  most  durable 
of  any  refrigerator  lining  now  on  the  market; 
yet  a  lining  that  is  almost  as  light  a>'  hardwood. 

Most  Sanitary — Most  Durable 

This  is  probably  the  most  sanitary  refrig¬ 
erator  lining  ever  used.  It  closely 
resembles  porcelain;  but  unlike 
this  heavy  and  expensive  material, 
X-Y-NO  Stone  won’t  check,  won’t 


discolor;  and  no  matter  how  much  it’s  banged  aroKi 
it  won't  crack.  U  nlike  tile  lining,  there  are  no  OJi 
for  filth  and  germs  to  hide  in  and  dodge  the  wipe 
Unlike  enameled  or  slate  lining,  there’s  nothiifa 
crack,  splinter  or  scale  into  the  food.  And  Ik: 
ttever  can  be. 

Just  a  beautiful,  smooth,  blue-white,  rouDd 
nered  lining,  al wa}rs  sweet  and  clean,  always  fretfe; 
germs — a  lining  out  (f  which  shelves,  ice  tank, 
pan,  drainage  tube,  everything,  slides  easily— a 
that  is  now  cleastable  without  being  costly. 

How  All  Food  is  Aired 

The  circulation  is  in  itself  a  marvel.  It  is  scieniik 
ally  perfect.  Every  cubic  inch  of  interior  b  inclws 
in  the  zone  of  mos’ing  air.  No  dead  air  spaces.  Nop 
refrigerated  food.  No  odors.  No  mois 
ture  or  dampness.  A  dry,  intense,  ever 
moving  COLD  that  dbperses  germ- 
life,  keeps  food  eatable  and  consumes 
less  ice,  it  would  appear,  than 
other  boxes  of  equad  capacity. 


No  matter  whether  you  are  buying  in  six  months  or  in  six  H  f7D  f 

days,  with  the  new  one  "all  picked  out,”  you  owe  it  to  your  H  * 

own  best  interests  to  learn  everything  about  the  Rhinelander  Iii»tructi»e  CaUlscL 
X-  Y-XO  and  the  wonderful  proposition  and  sweeping  guar-  explMning  all  M 

that  goes  with  it.  All  in  our  book.  In  writing,  please  forii^» 

send  name  of  your  dealer.  Address 

Rhinelander  Refrigerator  Company,  106  Kemp  St.,  Rhinelander,  Yt 


Use  10  Days  on  Approval 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>’body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Apollo 

PIqyer  Piano 


YOUR  PRIDL 
IS  JUSTIFIED- 


Now  that  you  own  an  Apollo  Player  Piano,  you  realize 
why  it  cost  a  little  more  than  ordinary  instruments.  And  the 
pride  you  display  in  telling  your  friends  that  your  player  piano  is  an  Apollo 
is  justified  by  the  class  of  music  you  render  at  your  home  recital. 


And  here  is  something  new  in  a 
Solo -Apollo — something  that  will  in¬ 
terest  you  and  every  other  music  lover. 
Think  of  having  in  your  home  a  Solo- 
Apollo  which  can  be  played  by  hand 
as  an  ordinary  piano— by  pedalling  as  a 
regular  Solo-Apollo— and  by  electricity  as 
a  completely  self<operated  instrument. 


Start  the  new  Solo-Apollo  self-  all  the  changesin  dy-  \ 
operated  Player  Piano  and  go  in  to  namicsandexpre^ion 
dinner  with  the  assurance  that  you  are 
^g  to  en jov  a  concert-an  infallible  re-  best%o 
production  of  a  pianist’s  hand  playing  piano  in  the  world 
right  down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  ex-  has  ever  succeeded  in 
pression  and  technique.  doing  this. 

There  U  to  much  to  MW  about  the  Apollo  that  we  can’t  to  t4»ll  It  here.  But^-eren  If 
70a  are  not  iuat  ’’ready  to  buy,”  your  name  eent  to  us  will  bring  back  the  whole  atory. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES—  403  FINE  ARTS  BUILDING.  CHICAGO 

NEW  TORE  SHOW  BOOUB:  306  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Tone  qualitiaa  of  tha  Malvilla  Clark  Piano  are  laating 


Or  if  you  want  soft,  dreamy  music  for 
fifteen  minutes  after  retiring,  press  the 
button  and  the  wonderful  new  Solo-Apollo 
Electric  plays  to  the  end  of  the  roll  and  sQently  stops. 

It  accents  the  melody  and  subdues  the  accom¬ 
paniment-graduates  either  to  the  desired 
degree  or  omits  altogether.  It  transposes 
compositions  to  any 
one  of  -eight  different^^^^^^^,jQ^^^^^^^ 

namics  and  expression 
just  as  in  hand  playing 
imd  in  the  degree  |wu 

er  piano  in  the  world 

has  ever  succeeded  in  S 
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WHEN  the  need  of  the 
typewriter  came  to  the 
business  world,  the  Reming¬ 
ton  came.  Others  follow^. 

Remington  was  the  first 
typewriter — it  is  still  the  first 
typewriter. 

First  in  the  field,  the  Remington  organi¬ 
zation  began  building  experience,  step  by 
step,  from  the  actual  practice  of  typewriter 
users — always  a  step  or  two  in  advance  of 
the  users’  need.  Other  makes  followed. 

Today  the  Remington  typewriter  stands 
unique  as  the  greatest  revolutionizer,  the 
greatest  energizer  the  commercial  world  has 
ever  seen.  And  by  no  means  least  of  its 
beneficiaries  are  all  other  makes  of  type¬ 
writers  —  for  the  Remington  created  the 
typewriter  industry  and  blazed  the  way — for 
the  others  to  follow. 

i, 600^000  Remington-writ’ 
ten  letters  mailed  in  New  York 
City  alone  every  business  day 
in  the  year. 

That  tells  the  story  of  Remington  pre¬ 
eminence,  of  the  confidence  of  captains  of 


commerce  in  it,  of  the  faith  of  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  efficient  employees,  of  the  limit¬ 
less  selection  in  choice  of  operators  and 
choice  of  positions — the  machine  that  has 
made  work  for  the  millions,  and  millions 
for  the  work. 


Remington — the  first  Typewriter, 
Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incofporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


The  advertiaemenU  in  Everybody’!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  ». 
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Opening  Up  New  England 


The  New  Haven  Railroad’s 
Own  Story 

By  SYLVESTER  BAXTER 


^  _ 

Foreword  by  President  CHARLES  S.  MELLEN 


\ 

The  writer  of  the  following  article  has  asked  me  to  edit  the  same, — to  express  my  approval  of  the 
1  he  has  assigned  to  the  management,  and  to  endorse  the  predicted  results. 

In  its  relation  to  the  other  transportation  systems  of  the  country,  that  of  New  England  should  he 
considered  as  a  great  terminal  yard  in  which  should  be  handled  the  business  of  all  connecting  systems  of 
transportation  on  substantially  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  without  discrimination,  fear,  or  favor,  the 
same  as  would  be  the  case  were  all  the  New  England  roads  under  ownership  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  competition  of  the  New  England  Lines  is  incidental  and  not  material;  were  they  all  erased 
fim  the  map,  should  they  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth  and  a  free  hand  be  given  to  build  for  the 
New  England  States  a  system  of  transportation  best  calculated  for  the  well-being  of  her  people  and  the 
largest  development  of  her  material  resources,  and  were  that  task  committed  either  to  a  corporation  or  to  be 
trgfirmed  by  the  nation,  it  would  result  in  a  substantial  duplication  of  what  we  now  have.  No  one  then 
would  rise  to  claim  there  was  a  suppression  of  competition,  and  no  more  should  anyone  now. 

Many  of  the  existing  lines  were  poorly  located,  and  the  poverty  of  those  originally  constructing  them 
amptlled  a  character  of  construction  ill-fitted  to  handle  the -business  of  the  present  time.  But  in  the  main 
Ary  were  what  the  territory  needed  at  the  time  of  their  construction,  and  were  as  good  as  the  business  at 
Jmd  warranted  calling  into  being.  Now  their  business  has  largely  outgrown  their  capacity  for  service, 
ad  they  have  arrived  at  a  stage  where  radical  rebuilding  and  enlargement  have  become  vital,  not  only  to 
I  themselves  as  an  agency  for  service,  but  to  the  population  whose  welfare  they  were  intended  to  promote  and 
\  secure. 

Complaints,  during  reconstruction,  must  of  necessity  be  numerous.  Exa'spe'-ation  at  shortcomings, 
~the  result  of  an  attempt  to  do  more  than  the  facilities  at  hand  warrant, — will  be  severe. 

Yellow  dogs  will  bark  and  snap  at  the  wheels  of  progress  as  they  have  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Men  will  cortu  and  go,  but  the  system  of  transportation  has  been  built  up  to  endure,  and  present 
Station  and  apprehension  will  be  looked  upon  hereafter  as  we  now  look  back  and  smile  at  the  prophecies  of 
trouble  and  disaster  when  the  Colonies  of  North  America  became  the  United  States. 

A  creature  can  never  become  greater  than  its  creator,  and  no  corporation  will  ever  dominate  a 
cmmunity  that  has  the  power,  resourcefulness,  and  determination,  to  govern  itself. 

C.  S.  MELLEN. 
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OPENING  UP  NEW  ENGLAND 

THE  NEW  HAVEN  RAILROAD’S  | 

OWN  STORY  j 

Being  a  Straightforward  Relation  of  the  Activities  and  the  Aims  Whereby 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company  Has 
Built  Up  Its  Vast  New  England  System 

By  SYLVESTER  BAXTER 

Author  of  “  Golden  New  EnKland.”  “  Helpins  New  England  Grow,”  etc. 


I  HIS  is  to  tell  how  a  small  local  railroad  became  a 
mighty  system;  how  a  primitive  line  of  sixty-two 
miles  grew  and  grew  until  it  became  a  vast  network  that 
to-day  covers  six  of  the  fairest  States  in  the  .\merican 
Union;  feeding  a  mighty  commerce  and  ensuring  to 
these  States  a  development  which,  if  unhindered,  guar¬ 
antees  their  future  and  permanently  retains  for  New 
England  the  rank  she  has  held  from  the  first. 

The  little  railroad  of  sixty-two  miles  began  to  grow 
because  it  could  not  help  growing;  it  grew  because  it 
led  from  somewhere  and  to  somewhere.  It  led  out  of 
the  greatest  .\merican  city  into  one  of  the  most  indus¬ 
trious,  most  populous  sections  of  the  United  States — 


out  of  New  York  into  New  England.  It  was  the  st« 
line,  the  only  line,  into  New  England.  Such  it  1b> 
remained — the  great  main  highway  for  transporttfin 
to  and  from  the  six  States  of  the  East  and  the  rest  of 
North  America.  It  began  as  the  New  York  &  Net 
Haven  Railroad — it  is  the  New  York,  New  Haven! 
Hartford  now — commonly  known  as  “the  New  Haven. 

How  the  acorn  became  an  oak  I 

At  first  the  New  Haven  grew  like  a  living  org.mism  , 
almost  involuntarily.  But  while  governing  iK)luy 
became  more  and  more  constructive,  even  such  a  ^ 


FROM  THEN  TO  NOW  C'rjrilht.  Bmvn  ar  Uawnn.  StamM.  ijm.  | 

The  first  passenger  coach  on  what  is  now  the  New  Haven,  and  one  of  its  splendid  trains  today  I 
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The  world's  finest  piece  of  railroad.  A  six  track  tanicent;  electrified 


ingout  as  the  acquisition  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  in 
Masnchusetts  and  Rhode  Island  was  not  prompted 
bjr  any  definite  scheme  of  expansion  merely  for  expan- 
smd’s  sake.  The  single  aim  was  a  line  of  its  own  into 
Boston.  A  tempting  ofier  had  been  made  for  the  Old 
Colony’s  leased  property,  the  Boston  &  Providence 
Railroad  Corporation.  The  response  was;  “All  or 
nothing.”  So  the  entire  Old  Colony  system  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  New  Haven.  Certain  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  step  were  quite  unpremeditated,  as 
will  be  seen. 

A’ew  England's  established  policy 

The  New  Haven’s  second  stage  of  development  was 
marked  by  something  beyond  a  mere  piecing  together 
of  existing  properties.  Expansion  means  more  than 
consolidation;  it  demands  creative  guidance — a  genius 
for  direction;  definite  aims;  far-reaching  plans;  steady 
advances,  progressive  achievement — all  with  a  flexi¬ 
bility  in  method  that  shapes  ways  and  means  to  ever- 
changing  conditions.  Such  a  policy  entails  a  broad  and 
diversified  program. 

The  motives  actually  governing  this  expansion  policy 
are  fundamentally  those  of  the  six  New  England  States. 
For  more  than  a  generation,  railroad  consolidation  on  a 
comprehensive  scale  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  in 
New  England — a  definite  public  prolicy.  The  Massa- 
(iusetts  Railroad  Commission  year  after  year  per- 
sstently  urged  consolidation  upon  discordant  corpora- 
trons.  Throughout  New  England  the  State  laws  en- 
“urage  it.  In  Maine,  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 


has  long  been  paramount;  in  New  Hampshire,  with  one 
slight  exception,  practically  the  only  railroad;  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  there  is  little  else  than  the  New 
Haven.  In  Massachusetts  the  New  Haven,  likewise 
the  dominant  transportation  factor,  is  in  complete 
accord  with  the  New  York  Central’s  subsidiary-,  the 
Boston  &  Albany.  For  many  years  railroad  competition 
has  been  a  negligible  quantity  in  New  England. 

New  England  a  Transportation  Unit 

Yet  the  elimination  of  competition  has  by  no  means 
been  a  controlling  influence  in  shaping  this  policy.  The 
fundamental  aim  is  to  assure  the  permanence  of  rev¬ 
enues  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  propyerty  and  its 
progressive  development.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
public’s  constant  demand  for  improvement  be  met. 
A  railroad’s  interests  are  inseparable  from  those  of 
the  territory  it  serves.  The  railroad  cannot  prosper 
unless  the  public  prospers;  the  public  cannot  prosper 
without  good  transportation.  A  railroad  lives  or  dies 
according  to  the  well-being  of  its  public;  the  public 
thrives  or  languishes  according  to  the  well-being  of  its 
railroad. 

One  Vast  Terminal 

Opening  up  New  England,  not  “bottling  up  New 
England,"  is  what  railroad  unification  accomplishes  for 
these  six  States.  By  this  policy,  every  station  in  New 
England  is  opened  to  every  trunk  line  of  the  continent. 

Effective  unification,  however,  was  possible.  A  lead- 
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Loading  pcachra  at  a  Connecticut  orchard,  A  New  Haven  trolley  line  takea  the  cara  to  the  farm.  Stviag 
in  transfer  charges  M  per  cent. ;  in  total  transportation  coat  37  per  cent. 


ing  motive  of  the  New  Haven’s  present  management 
in  seeking  this  end  was  to  make  of  New  England  a 
transportation  unit,  thereby  presenting  to  the  outside 
railroad  world  a  solid  front,  correspondingly  potent  to 
deal  effectively  with  trunk-line  connections  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  differential  routes.  The  unified  system  com¬ 
mands  a  vast  amount  of  high-grade  west-bound  freight, 
made  up  of  New  England’s  manufactured  products. 
It  can  thus  obtain  from  connecting  roads,  in  return  for 
traffic  received,  an  equivalent  proportion  of  export 
freight,  to  feed  the  commerce  of  New  England  ports- 
At  Boston  the  New  Haven  has  given  substantial  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  local  policy  of  port  improvements 
and  commercial  development.  It  also  strongly  favors 
public  ownership  of  the  water-front.  This  gives  good 
earnest  of  its  intentions  as  to  its  policy  for  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Nine  Years  of  Achievement 

The  New  Haven’s  present  management  took  charge 
in  1903.  In  the  past  nine  years  it  has  substantially 
reconstructed  a  great  part  of  the  company’s  railroad 
property.  In  that  period  it  has  spent  a  total  of  $140,- 
780,907  for  additions  and  improvements;  better  tracks 
with  heavier  rails  and  stronger  bridges  to  carry  trains 
heavier  and  swifter;  new  stations;  the  most  extensive 
electrification  undertaken  by  any  railroad  in  America; 
reductions  in  grades  and  curves;  elimination  of  grade 
crossings;  tunnels;  double  tracking,  also  quadruple  and 
even  sextuple  tracking — all  on  a  large  scale;  and  $52,- 
275,000  for  new  equipment;  locomotives,  passenger 
cars,  tug  and  car-floats,  and  freight-cars. 

Extreme  care  was  taken  not  to  enter  upon  any  im¬ 
provement  until  it  had  been  ascertained  whether  it 
would  capitalize — that  is,  whether  the  gain  in  efficiency 
would  produce  returns  sufficient  to  justify  the  outlay. 
The  splendid  rebuilding  of  the  Naugatuck  line,  for  in¬ 


stance.  at  an  expense  largely  in  excess  of  what  it 
to  build  the  property  in  the  first  place,  effected  a 
ing  of  at  least  35  per  cent,  in  operation 

Improvements  must  continue.  They  are  netesaiy 
to  commercial  and  industrial  development  and  to  x- 
comnKxlate  steadily  increasing  travel.  Eventail; 
there  must  be  an  electrification  of  the  entire  line  be 
tween  Boston  and  New  York.  The  work  is  already! 
hand  for  more  than  half  the  way.  It  is  also  coota- 
plated  for  the  urban  regions  around  Boston  and  Praii- 
dence.  I 

Furthermore,  there  are  the  continued  improvenob 
in  line,  yards  and  terminab  all  over  the  systea- 
gradually  bringing  the  whole  property  up  to  the  bi|k 
standard  set  in  completed  parts. '  Colossal  as  diet 
costs  may  be,  they  are  not  in  the  least  appallit 
They  would  not  be  undertaken  if  the  improvemoli 
represented  did  not  assure  adequate  returns  upon  tk 
investment. 

The  Key  to  Expansion 

This  magnificently  developed  transportation  agency 
has  been  improved  to  meet  public  demands  and  pub¬ 
lic  necessities.  Without  these  improvements  the  pubic 
could  not  be  adequately  served.  We  have  seen  dut 
they  must  continue  upon  a  like  scale.  Yet  the  Irafic  (~ 
the  New  Haven's  immediate  territory  could  not  begk  » 
support  the  charges  upon  such  enormous  costs. 

These  big  outlays  have  so  increased  the  conduc¬ 
tivity,  the  traffic  capacity,  of  this  splendidly  improvoi 
network  of  railroacl  lines  in  southern  New  England, 
that  it  can  accommcxlate  an  enormous  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  addition  to  what  it  derives  from  its  own  terri¬ 
tory.  A  permanent  flow  of  traffic  from  l  onneciinc 
lines  over  its  own  rails  must,  therefore,  be  assured  to 
the  New  Haven  in  a  volume  sufficient  to  provide  ai 
adequate  income.  W’ithout  this  traffic,  fixed  charge 
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Beauty  In  utility— typca  of  attractive  architecture  on  the  New  Haven 
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could  not  be  met.  In  that  event  a  receivership  could 
be  averted  only  by  bringing  the  New  Haven  to  an  end 
as  an  independent  organization.  It  would  have  to  pass 
bto  the  buds  of  some  connecting  trunk  line. 

Here  ve  have  the  key  to  the  New  Haven's  expansion 
pdicj.  Traffic  from  connecting  lines,  bound  to  and 
from  the  more  northerly  New  England  points  com¬ 
prised  in  the  Boston  &  Maine’s  territory’,  was  abso- 
lutdy  essential  to  the  New  Haven’s  independent  ex. 
istence.  To  secure  this  traffic  without  risk  of  diver- 
skm,  it  had  to  control  the  sources  of  it.  This  policy 
actuates  all  great  railroads  in  their  expansion.  They 
absorb  the  connections  that  feed  them  in  order  to  keep 
themselves  from  going  hungry.  The  motive  is  not  to 
suppress  a  competition  that,  if  it  existed  at  all,  repre¬ 
sents  but  a  fractional  share  in  the  whole  business  con¬ 
ducted.  It  is  but  self-preservation  service  to  its  own 
immediate  public;  through  the  aid  of  sufficient  traffic 
from  beyond  to  keep  itself  well  nourished. 


Devdopment:  intensive,  extensive 
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Early  in  1907,  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  was  in  the  market.  Had  the  Boston 
t  Maine  not  been  secured  by  the  New  Haven  it  would 
have  gone  to  one  of  the  trunk  lines.  That  would  have 
forced  the  New  Haven  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
other  trunk  lines.  Both  properties  are  chiefly  owned  in 
New  England.  Their  unification  has  assured  to  New 
England  the  control  of  her  own  railroad  system.  But 
bad  the  aforementioned  course  been  taken,  the  entire 
transportation  situation  in  New  England  would  have 
passed  into  outside  control.  New  England’s  interests 
would  then  have  been  subordinate  to  outside  interests, 
perhaps  more  concerned  in  feeding  upon  her  traffic  than 
in  developing  a  section  whose  welfare  might  prove 
foeondary  to  other  sections  with  which  they  were  more 
•moediately  identified. 


The  New  Haven’s  policy  of  expansion,  thus  indicated, 
implies  two  contrasting  activities:  intensive  develop¬ 
ment;  extensive  development.  One  complements  the 
other,  just  as  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  do.  We 
have  seen  what  intensive  development  has  done  for  the 
New  Haven,  with  its  $1'10,780,907  spent  for  additions 
and  betterments.  We  have  seen  extensive  development 
illustrated  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
which  more  than  doubled  the  size  of  the  system. 

Extensive  development  as  coincident  with  intensive 
development,  was  undertaken  by  the  present  manage¬ 
ment  at  its  very  start.  President  Mellen’s  first  activity 
was  to  secure  the  Central  New  England  Railway.  Its 
possession  of  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  made  it  of  im¬ 
mense  strategic  value  as  a  great  gateway  into  New 
England  and  out  to  the  Middle  States  and  the  West. 

Expansion  to  include  this  property  illustrates  how 
extensive  development  enlarges  the  area  for  intensive 
development.  Over  $1,500,000  was  spent  to  make  the 
great  bridge  at  Poughkeepsie  fit  to  carry  a  large  volume 
of  heavy  traffic.  Nine  million  do'lars  was  spient  upon 
the  whole  property.  It  opened  up  a  new  great  East- 
and-West  traffic  route,  immensely  valuable  to  New 
England  as  well  as  for  its  new  owners.  The  Central 
New  England  was  practically  bankrupt  when  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  New  Haven.  In  five  years  it  was  paying 
interest  upon  its  income  bonds.  Its  shares  purchased 
for  an  average  of  about  $25  for  the  preferred  and  $16 
for  the  common  stock  represented  a  value  of  $30  for  the 
common  and  $90  for  the  preferred  in  1910.  In  1911-12 
it  earned  13.82  p>er  cent,  on  the  common,  after  allowing 
4  per  cent,  on  the  preferred. 

This  initial  step  of  the  present  management  was  a 
masterpiece  of  great  railroading.  Even  a  hostile  critic 
recently  praised  it  as  such.  Yet  almost  in  the  same 
breath  he  violently  condenmed  the  New  Haven’s 
acquisition  of  the  Boston  &  Maine — a  measure  actu¬ 
ated  by  precisely  the  same  motives,  guided  by  like 
intentions,  and  sure  to  produce  like  results. 
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A  Two-Million-Dollar  Stemmer 


The  Commonwealth  of  the  Fall  River  Line. 


Building  up  the  Boston  £r  Maine 

The  same  motives;  like  intentions:  The  Central  New 
England  was  purchased  to  assure  the  New  Haven  for 
its  own  rails  control  of  important  sources  of  traffic  to 
and  from  the  West,  llie  Boston  &  Maine  was  acquired 
to  assure  to  the  New  Haven  the  volume  of  traffic  to 
and  from  northern  New  England  and  beyond,  necessary 
to  its  own  independent  existence.  Indeed,  to  assure 
himself  that  the  step  implied  no  infraction  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy,  President  Mellen  took  pains  to  con¬ 
sult  the  highest  Federal  authorities. 

The  New  Haven’s  management  has  had  charge  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  two  years  and  five  months.  It  is 
significant  that  the  first  step  taken  with  the  Boston  & 
Maine  was  of  the  same  order  as  the  first  step  taken  with 
the  Central  New  England.  As  at  the  Poughkeepsie 
bridge,  so  this  was  likewise  the  improvement  of  a  great 
New  England  portal:  the  Hoosac  tunnel.  This  famous 
feature  was  at  once  dectrified,  doubling  its  capadty 
and  that  of  the  great  main  line  that  ran  through  it. 
The  elimination  of  smoke  and  suffocating  gases  also 
made  it  for  the  first  time  a  fit  route  for  first  <1^  travd. 

WTien  the  New  Haven  acquired  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
the  road  was  in  bad  {ffiysical  shape.  But  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  like  the  Central  New  England,  had  magnificent 
possibilities.  To  bring  it  into  first-class  condition  was 
well  worth  while.  In  twenty-nine  months  more  than 
$34,000,000  has  been  devoted,  to  the  work.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  any  proferty  necessarily  means  inconvenience 
and  discomfort  for  its  users.  A  house  under  repair — 
carpenters,  plumbers,  and  p»ap>er-hangers  turning  things 
topsy-turvy — is  tranquility  itself  compared  with  a  rail¬ 
road  in  like  case.  Its  activities  make  it  peculiarly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  disturbance  of  the  wonted  order.  Meanwhile 
the  causes  are  not  especially  evident  to  the  public. 


Id  Service  Between  New  York  and  Boston 

This  gave  trouble-makers  their  opportunity.  De 
ficiencies  in  service,  mostly  unavoidable  for  the  time 
being,  were  made  a  pretext  for  virulent  attadt- 
precipitating  difficulties,  fomenting  trouble,  distorthg 
facts,  misrraresenting  conditions — all  to  promote  i 
widdy  ramified  con^iracy  to  separate  the  Boston  I 
Maine  from  the  New  Haven  before  the  splendid  woik  ■ 
hand  could  be  given  a  chance  to  show  for  itself. 

iust  so  sure  as  water  will  run  down  hill,  just  so  wc 
large  expeiKlitures,  intelligently  made,  shape  aar 
railroad  for  ^cient  and  profitable  operation.  .\moaBts 
largely  in  excess  of  what  the  Boston  &  Maine’s  capital 
sto^  was  when  the  New  Haven  took  hold  of  it  un 
already  been  devoted  to  its  upbuilding.  The  new  mifr 
agement’s  extensive  improvements  already  made 
the  Maine  Central,  the  Boston  &  Maine’s  subsidia^. 
are  producing  capital  results.  In  three  years  endiiig 
June  30,  1912.  $5,105,000  was  spent  upon  the 
Central,  as  compared  with  $6,2^,000  in  the  previow 
seven  years.  The  Maine  Central’s  problem  was  ret 
tivdy  simple  in  comparison  with  the  complex  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  Boston  &  Maine.  Given  time,  the  Bostn 
&  Maine  improvements  cannot  fail  to  produce  equalljr 
gratifying  results. 

Trolley  lines  as  Feeders 

The  New  Haven’s  extenave  developments  _ha« 
various  notable  aspects.  Territorial  development  is  the 
motive  for  its  trolley-line  policy.  It  is  a  railroad’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  cultivate  its  territory;  to  make  it  productiw 
in  the  highest  degree.  \  farmer  may  think  he  doc 
uncommonly  well  to  grow  two  hundred  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre.  But  he  might  do  extraordinarily  ^ 
and  produce  four  hundred  bushels.  The  more  advanw 
railroad  manager  cultivates  his  territory  with  serxicti 
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he  bfings  transiwrtation  as  close  as  possible  to  his  pub- 
hc.  The  New  Haven  has  done  unconunonly  well  for 
itslerritorv  with  its  high  order  of  railroad  development. 
Bnt  its  trolley  lines,  a  great  secondary  railway  system 
gf  Bot  far  from  twelve  hundred  miles,  are  laid  in  a  finer 
^sh  upon  its  domain,  carrj'ing  the  railroad’s  service 
to  the  people’s  doors. 

The  New  Haven  now  has  the  largest  trolley  system  of 
aay  great  railroad  company.  It  is  a  most  rational  devel¬ 
opment:  railroad  services  and  trolley  services  are  co- 
(mfiaated;  the  trolleys  act  as  feeders  to  the  parent  sys¬ 
tem  and  make  possible  a  better  classification  of  service. 

The  milroad’s  trolley  lines  go  far  to  reduce  transfer 
aata  in  freight  traffic.  More  than  half  the  cost  of 
gmni  transportation  is  paid  for  local  teaming.  It 
omb  as  much  to  cart  merchandise  a  few  miles  as  to 
cmrr  it  long  distances  by  rail.  In  important  instances 
tkM  tru  Haven’s  trolleys  save  two-thirds  of  the  local 
tnmicr  charges  and  reduce  the  cost  from  origin  to  des- 
tMioa  more  than  thirty-seven  per  cent. 

I  improves  local  conditions  and  encourages 
ness.  A  more  prosperous  territory  means  a 
perous  railroad. 

\  values  cannot  always  be  measured  by  the 
iRCt  or  even  the  tangible  returns  upon  the  investment, 
lythe  books  a  given  trolley  property  may  be  even  los- 
bgkoney  while  actually  making  money  for  the  rail- 
IM.  To  illustrate:  a  great  department  store  has  fea- 
ime  that  directly  show  little  or  no  profit.  Yet  they 
ittnct  business;  not  only  would  the  concern  be  less 
profitable  without  them,  it  would  lose  rank  and  pres¬ 
tige.  The  store  does  not  operate  its  elevators  on  a  toll 
bias,  but  for  the  convenience  of  customers  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  lervice.  So  with  the  New  Haven’s  trolley  proper¬ 
ties.  They  originate  highly  profitable  business;  they 
bold  up  and  enrich  the  railroad’s  territory.  The  figures 
■ay  exhibit  a  low  return  upon  the  investment,  but  the 
miiicct  profit  is  large,  correspondingly  increasing  the 
ninad's  own  direct  returns! 


Steamboats  and  Steamships 


The  New  Haven  became  amphibious  in  1892,  when  it 
ahnbed  the  New  York,  Providence  &  Boston  Railroad 
-the  Shore  Line  continued  into  Providence — with  its 
Skmngton  steamboat  line.  Only  a  few  months  later 
it  took  over  the  Old  Colony  Railroad.  The  famous 
Fill  River  steamboat  line,  coming  with  it,  was  a  minor 
carideration  in -this  transaction;  the  Boston  &Provi- 
daoe  Railroad  the  great  objective.  But  with  owner- 
ship-  of  the  Fall  River  Line  a  maritime  empire  came 
iUo,  being.  >  •  ^ 

Its  water  routes  between  New  York  and  the  leading 
ports  on  the-Sound  have  immensely  enhanced  the  rail- 
nid’s  efficiency.  The  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Coamerce  Commission  for  1912,  Mr.  Prouty,  attest- 
■g  this  fact,  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Coamerce  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  divest  the 
Mew  Haven  of  its  steamboat  properties.  The  railroad 
hu  given  better  steamboat 'service  than  independent 
corpHations  could  afford  to.  Railroad  ownership  has 
provided  larger  and  finer  steamers;  has  given  the  en- 
tiro  service  an  admirably  uniform  discipline  based 
opoo  American  naval  practice,  assuring  exceptional 
soirty  in  trayel. 

In  freight  movement  these  railroad-controlled  water- 
wtes  render  invaluable  service  for  New  England  In- 
fimries.  l^ir  relationship  to  the  railroad  is  essential¬ 
ly  auxiliary,  not  competitive.  One  class  of  freight  is 
tamed  by  water,  another  by  rail;  the  two  services  de¬ 


liver  and  collect  at  widely  different  terminals  in  New 
York.  Distribution  is  correspondingly  facilitated  and 
economized. 

Nearly  all  these  marine  lines  came  to  the  New 
Haven  as  extensions  of  rail  lines  originally  built  to 
connect  Boston  and  various  interior  New  England 
points  with  steamboats  for  New  York.  These  raih- 
roads  and  their  steamboat  lines  were  gradually  ac¬ 
quired.  The  last  steps  in  this  wholly  natural  stage  of 
the  New  Haven’s  expansion  brought  them  together, 
not  with  settled  monopolistic  design,  but  purely  as  in¬ 
cidental  to  normal  development. 

The  right  measure  of  value  for  the  various  properties 
acquired  by  the  New  Haven  to  strengthen  and  round 
out  its  system — whether  railroad,  marine  lines  or  trol¬ 
leys — is  that  eniployed  for  ordinary  commercial  trans¬ 
actions.  A  purchaser  pays  for  a  desired  property  not 
market  value,  but  what  it  may  be  worth  for  his  own 
purposes.  It  can  be  a  highly  profitable  operation  for 
the  purchaser,  whatever  the  book  returns  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  itself  may  be. 

Constructive  Expansion 

Other  elements  in  expansion  were  the  acquisition  of 
controlling  interests  in  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  West¬ 
ern  and  the  Rutland  railroads — the  former  to  protect 
traffic  connections  with  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  latter  to  round  out  the  New  England  field; 
both  to  develop  more  ample  lines  of  communication 
with  Canada  and  the  West.  Each  likewise  achieves 
better  participation  in  differential  traffic. 

A  significant  example  of  simultaneously  extensive 
and  intensive  development  is  the  New  York,  West¬ 
chester  &  Boston  Railroad.  It  was  a  colossal  under¬ 
taking  to  build  up  a  $30,000,000  property  on  the 
strength  of  a  charter  that  had  gone  lagging  for  years. 
Only  exceptional  resources  and  commensurate  credit 
could  have  done  it.  If  the  term,  “magnificent  ven¬ 
ture,”  did  not  imply  risk,  it  might  well  characterize 
the  building  of  a  superb  four-track  electric  line,  per¬ 
fectly  equipped,  its  numerous  stations  models  of  archi¬ 
tectural  elegance  as  well  as  comfort,  through  a  region 
almost  unpopulated.  ^ 

The  unoccupied  country  traversed  is  a  part  of 
America’s  greatest  city  and  of  its  most  attractive  con¬ 
tiguous  suburbs. .  Lack  of  transportation  kept  this  re¬ 
gion  empty.  Served  by  the  most  agreeable,  the  most 
complete,  system  of  swift  transit  ever  constructed,  it 
is  bound  to  fill  up  with  a  great  population.  This  is 
more' than  an  urban  and  suburban  transit  proposition, 
however.  It  establishes  new.  and  more  direct  connec¬ 
tions  for  passengers  and  freight  between  the  great  city 
and  various  distant  points — saving  half  an  hour  to  the 
Berkshires,  for  instance. 

A  colossal  work  in  terminal  development  is  the  Con¬ 
necting  Railroad,  compressing  a  $2o,ooo,ooo  expendi¬ 
ture  into  a  few  miles  of  new  fine.  It  is  a  joint  under¬ 
taking  of  the  New  Haven  and  the  Pennsylvania,  each 
contributing  one-half  the  capital.  Bridging  Hell-gate 
and  giving  the  New  Haven  a  physical  connection  with 
the'  Pennsylvania,  it  means  large  gains  in  transporta¬ 
tion  efficiency.  It  will  carry  passenger  and  express 
business  directly  into  and  through  the  great  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  station;  it  will  directly  deliver  and  receive  pas¬ 
sengers  and  freight  in  the  midst  of  the  great  I^ng 
Island  population;  it  will  abbreviate  the  existing  costly 
and  risky  car-float  transfer  between  Harlem  and  the 
New  Jersey  terminals  to  the  short  ferriage  across  the 
bay  from  ^uth  Brooklyn. 
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Order  Out  of  Confusion 

One  signi6cant  element  in  the  New  Haven’s  achieve¬ 
ment  has  been  its  work  of  reducing  to  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment  a  confused  transportation  s>'stem  composed  of 
incoherent  units.  To  untangle  the  skein,  to  sort  the 
threads  and  usefully  develop  useless  lines,  has  been  a 
huge  task.  Unification  has  created  efiicient  routes 
from  point  to  point  across  New  England  in  place  of 
roundabout  ways  required  by  the  old  condition  of 
separate  and  often  antagonistic  interests.  Within 
New  England  freight  between  various  points  is  now 
carried  in  two  or  three  days  where  it  once  to(^  two 
weeks. 

Efficient  Central  Agencies 

One  great  advantage  from  this  unified  system  resides 
in  the  several  agencies  that  federate  the  various  cor¬ 
porations  in  a  mutual  service:  the  central  department 
that  economizes  the  purchasing  of  supplies;  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Bureau  that  in  the  first  twenty-eight  months 
has  brought  into  New  England  seventy-eight  new 
manufacturing  concerns  representing  an  investment  of 
$3,350,000;  the  Vacation  Bureau,  so  energetically  pro¬ 
moting  New  England’s  pleasure  business  now  amount¬ 
ing  to  at  least  $100,000,000  a  year,  while  a  few  years 
more  should  easily  increase  it  by  50  per  cent. 

Many  readers  of  these  words  are  doubtless  strangers 
to  New  England.  Whether  business  men  or  pleasure- 
seekers,  they  would  find  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
lands  in  the  world.  Numerous  express  trains  give  quick 
access  to  all  parts;  the  journey  is  easy  and  pleasant; 
several  luxurious  limit^  trains  run  between  New 
York  and  Boston;  frequent  through  expresses  to  all 
important  points,  augmented  according  to  seasonal 
requirements. 

As  to  pleasure  travel,  no  other  holiday  region  is  so 
rich  in  charm.  New  England  is  a  rare  combination  of 
mountains,  seashore  and  lakes,  enhanced  by  agreeable 
climate.  It  is  preeminently  Vacation  Land.  V^y  not 
come  to  New  England  this  sununer? 

Many  opportunities  along  unde\’eloped  lines  await 
commercial  enterprise  even,  in  this  old  section.  The 
freight  service  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  most 
intensive  industrial  life. 

Opportunities  for  new  activities  are  always  open 
where  a  steadily  growing  population  makes  ever  fresh 
demands  for  industrial  products,  while  providing  excep¬ 
tional  facilities  for  production  where  the  ocean's  cheap 
and  unrestricted  water-carriage  is  close  at  hand. 

The  fastest  freight  trains  in  the  world  run  between 
Boston  and  New  York;  points  as  distant  as  Pittsburg 


and  Buffalo  have  third  morning  delivery  from  the 
leading  New  England  centers,  and  the  greater  put 
of  New  England  gets  a  next-moming  delivery  from 
Boston. 

Fundamental  Facts 

In  physical  development  the  New  Haven  standi  ■ 
the  front  rank  of  .American  railroads.  Some  of  the  beg 
engineering  authorities  have  pronounced  its  great  stoi 
line,  the  four-track  system  between  New  York  ad 
New  Haven,  one  of  the  world’s  best  examples  of  railrod 
construction. 

Only  the  highest  standard  in  maintenance  could  as¬ 
sure  that  distinction.  This  standard  applies  to  the 
entire  property. 

Another  a^>ect  of  maintenance  concerns  equipmat 
The  measure  of  excellence  in  this  regard  b  not  to  he 
obtained  from  comparisons  between  great  railroiA 
based  upon  the  proportion  of  gross  earnings  respec¬ 
tively  expended  for  maintenance.  The  radici^y  diffe^ 
ing  uses  to  which  equipment  b  put  by  different  railraadi 
must  be  carefully  taken  into  accoimt.  Hence  the  ccr 
rect  basb  for  estimating  the  adequacy  of  chaiga  for 
equipment  maintenance  b  that  of  mileage  units  in  td 
runs  of  cars  and  locomotives.  On  this  basis  it  can  easOjr 
be  demonstrated  that  few  railroads  anywhere  have  a 
higher  standard  of  maintenance  than  the  New  Havcm 
as  provided  for  out  of  earnings. 

In  substantial  character  the  New  Haven’s  finandri 
fabric  corresponds  with  its  physical  structure.  Ii 
corroboration  it  b  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  relatioad 
assets  to  liabilities.  A  monumental  work  in  the  physial 
valuation  of  a  great  railroad  property  was  that  of  tk 
Massachusetts  Validation  Comnxission,  constituted  lijr 
direction  of  the  legislature  of  1910  to  ascertain  tk 
property  values  underlying  the  securities  of  the  Men 
York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  A 
large  staff  of  the  most  competent  accountants  ad 
engineering  experts  was  employed.  An  exhausthc 
examination  disclosed  assets  very  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  at  $495,759,000  against  liabilities  of  $394,147,- 
000 — an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  amounling  k 
$101,612,000. 

With  a  credit  resting  upon  so  enormous  a  balaaoi 
to  the  good  in  a  property  naaintained  according  to  tk 
highest  standards,  with  a  great  and  steadily  incretsiv 
traffic  density  proceeding  from  the  service  of  a  r^k| 
that  b  one  of  the  most  populous,  most  industrio^ 
most  prosperous  and  most  attractive  sections  of  tk 
United  States;  with  a  transportation  policy  aimed  k 
the  continuous  development  of  the  manifold  resounk 
of  that  territory,  could  a  more  substantial  basb  for  i 
great  public-service  corporation  be  desired? 


THE  HELL  GATE  BRIDGE 

The  world's  noblest  bridae  across  tidewater.  Now  under  construction 
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W^hat  do  you  want 
to  know  about  Paint 


The  Efficient  Paint 


We  paint  to  beautify  and  to  protect  our 
property  from  decav.  That  paint  is  most 
efficient  which  looks  best,  wears  longest  and 
renders  the  service  at  the  lowest  annual  cost. 
The  cost  of  painting  is,  roughly,  one-third 
materials,  two-thirds  labor. 

It  is  then  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
cost  of  painting  that  can  be  saved  by  using 
cheap  materials,  and  as  both  beauty  and 
durability  depend  so  much  upon  the  materials, 
it  is  important  that  care  be  used  to  secure 
paint  that  will  give  efficient  service. 

Pure  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  standard  ing^redients  of  all  good 
outside  paint.  They  possess  a  peculiar  aflfnity 
for  each  other,  uniting  to  form  a  tough,  yet 
elastic  paint  film  which  accomodates  itself  to 
changes  in  temperature  without  cracking, 
scaling  or  peeling. 
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“TAs  Lead  with  the  Spread" 
is  old  fashioned  white  lead,  but  being  made 
by  a  modem,  improved  process,  is  whiter  and 
finer  and  free  from  any  discoloring  agencies. 

Carter  is  such  a  clear,  pure  white  that  it 
has  established  a  new  standard  of  whiteness 
for  white  paint  and  given  new  life  and  beauty 
to  colors  mixed  with  it.  It  is  so  fine  that  it 
has  unusual  covering  capacity  and  is  most 
economical  to  use. 

An  experienced  painter  will  mix  Carter  White 
Lead  and  linaeed  oil  exactly  to  suit  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  that  paint  must  meet  and  will  color  it  to  any 
desired  shade  or  tint. 

Even  figured  by  the  gallon  this  paint  is  not  the 
most  expensive  on  the  market  and  when  the  other 
tests  of  paint  efficiency  are  applied  nothing  will  be 
found  that  will  give  more  satisfactory  service  or  at 
lower  annual  cost. 

In  asking  for  any  of  the  heliM  illustrated,  please 
state  whether  you  are  interested  in  painting  as  Owner 
of  Property;  Architect;  Painter;  or  Paint  Dealer. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

12060  So.  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  DL 
Factorima:  Chicago— Omaha 
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The  Horse-Cost  of  Farming 
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The  next  cost  to  be  cut  down  is  Horse  Cost.  To  feed  our 
25,000,000  horses  requires  one  fifth  of  all  our  farm  land. 

^  120,000,000  tons  of  food  a  year  go  to  feed  Horses  and  Mules. 

^  All  told,  the  annual  Horse-and-Mule  cost  is  more  than 

$2,000,000,000 

This  vast  expense,  which  has  become  excessive,  is  now  being  reduced 
by  the  use  of  the 


One  of  these  tractors,  while  burning  2  to  4  gallons  of  kerosene,  can 
plow  one  acre  of  ground.  It  can  plow  from  23  to  30  acres  in  a  day  and 
night  It  gives  cheap  por»er  for  a  hundred  uses. 

Last  year’s  output  of  Rumely  OilPull  Tractors  did  the  work  of  more 
than  100,000  horses,  on  farms  sJone.  Better  investigate  tractors,  if  you 
have  much  money  invested  in  land.  Send  for  catalog  and  details. 


There  are  5!  Rumely  Machines — all  cost-cutlers 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Power-Farming  Machinery 

LA  PORTE,  IND.  4m 
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EcoBoay  wHii  Colgate’s  Stick 

When  the  one  you  now  have  if 
neatly  uaed  up,  wet  k  and  preM 
k  (rally  on  the  end  of  the  new 
Stick.  Ititan — and  you  uie  every 
bk  inilead  oi  having  to  throw  away 
the  last  half  inch  or  to  ai  utual. 


Comfort  for  Your  Face — 

Economy  for  Your  Purse 

Whichever  method  you  prefer — ^Sdck,  Powder  or  Cream — you  find  the 
fullest  measure  of  both  comfort  and  economy  in 


SHaUINC  (.OTHER 


They  all  give  the  same  creamy/’smartless”  lather  that  softens  the  beard  while  being 
worked  up  with  the  brush — no  mussy  “rubbing  in”  with  the  fingers  is  necessary. 
There  is  no  waste. 

Shaken  on  the  wet  brush,  the  last  particle  of  Powder  is  as  good  as  the  first. 
The  Cream  can  be  squeezed  out  to  the  very  end  of  the  tube. 

Those  who  favor  the  Stick  find  economy  as  shown  above. 

Leam  the  comfort  of  a  Colgate  ahave  by  sending  4  cents 
in  stamps  for  a  trial  size  of  Stick,  Powder  or  Cream. 

COLGATE  &  CO^  Dept.  El,  199  Fulton  St.,  New  York 

Makara  of  Caahmara  Bouqaat  5oap — luxarioaa,  lasting,  rafinad. 


men 


econ 
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Shower  and  Needle 
Bath  arranged  in 
tiled  recess  with  por¬ 
celain  receptor  and 
water  -  tight  glass 
door. 


MODERN  is  a  booklet  of 
PLUMBING  80  pages  which 
gives  full  information  about  every 
form  of  modern  bathroom  equip¬ 
ment.  It  shows  24  model  interi¬ 
ors,  with  full  descriptions  and 
prices.  Mailed  free  on  request. 


From  the  luxurious  bathroom,  equipped 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience  at  a 
cost  of  $3,000,  to  the  small  room  with  three 
fixtures  at  $73,  Mott’s  Plumbing  meets  every 
requirement.  In  variety  of  design  it  is  a  rev¬ 
elation  of  the  possibilities  of  bathroom  equip¬ 
ment.  In  price  it  is  a  demonstration  of  true 
economy.  Mott’s  Plumbing  is  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment.  It  will  add  value  to  your  property. 


the  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS 

/&?«  ElGUTY  FiyE  YEARS  OF  SUPREMACY  JOSS 

Fifth  Avenue  &i  17th  Street,  New  York  Works  at  Trenton,  N.J. 


BRANCHES :  Boston,  Chicago.  Philadelphia.  De¬ 
troit.  Minneapolis.  Washington.  Sl  Louis.  New 
Orleans.  Denver.  San  Francisco.  San  Antonio.  Atlanta. 
Seattle.  Portland  (Ore.),  Indianapolis.  Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland.  O.,  Kansas  City.  Salt  Lake  City. 
CANADA:  Mott  Company.  Limited.  114  Bleury 
Street.  Montreal.  Que. 
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Every  pipe’s  a  jimmy  pipe! 
if  it’s  packed  with  P.  A| 

You  enlist  in  the  jimmy  pipe  army — whether  vo. 
boss  a  briar,  clay  or  meerschaum.  Just  jam  || 
chock  full  of  Prince  Albert,  make  hre  withil 
match — and  you've  certainly  got  yours !  f 

Prince  Albert  kicks  the  grouch  right  out  of  or 
old  pi  pe  you  ever  saw  or  smoked — or  tried  to  smd,' 
It  tunes  ’em  up  and  puts  in  sweetness  and  fas. 
grance  and  real  pi[>e  joy  ! 

My,  how  you  can  go  to  that  old  jimmy  NOW 
Because  Prince  Albert  never  bit  any  other  mu'i 
tongue.  And  it  won’t  bite  yours!  The  bite’s tc 
out  by  a  patented  process.  It  just  makes  nn 
pipe  happy ! 

bRINCE  ALBERI 

the  national  joy  smoke 

tells  its  own  story  in  simple  words:  “It’ide 
goods.”  Realize,  men,  that  it  has  dotibUj 
the  number  of  pipe  smokers  in  a  few  ' 
Think  how  downright  delicious  it  must  be. 
to  set  pipe-shy  men  “going  to  it”  aodn 

bring  into  line  old-timers  whosid- 

fercd  with  “biters”  and 
“ranks”  till  Prince  Albert 
blazed  the  way ! 


Coprrlfki 
,  hj*  R.  J. 
Rejpokto 
Toba«eoCo^ 
WlMtMl* 
RpIra.N.C., 
IflZ. 


"Oetting  right  down  to 
it,  "saysHunch,  "P.A. 
is  the  Indian  sign  for 
'big  smoke.'  You  get 
on  speaking  terms  with 
P.  A.  and  you’ll  wish 
you  had  a  jimmy  as  big 
as  the  one  that  tells  its 
own  story  on  this  stage. 
It ’s  about  the  cheerful- 
lest  I  ever  hit.  Just  brim¬ 
ful  of  solace  and  hap¬ 
piness  and  content.  It's 
a  real  dog— a  bent  bull— 
with  earmarks  of  10 
years 'service.  Andfla- 
vor  that  Just  drives  you 
to  some  more  P.  A., 
early  and  late  I ' ' 


for  P.  A. 
in  the 
toppy 
n^lbag 
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TlU$tllt,l 

f’ audio  I  '  > 

K  bond-  P 


The  Michaels'- j^ern  suit  or  over¬ 
coat  that  you  buy  this  spring  will  be 
^pod  to  look  at  and  to  wear  nerr^arzq^.  after 
a  years  hard  service.  The  experience  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  for  more  than 
half  a  century  has  proven  this  statement  to 
be  indisputably  true. 

^77l<?  ^GQSOJIS  P 

STYLE  that  is  real  -  TAILORING  that  is  honest- 
FABRICS  that  stand  the  wear-test. 

A  pro^essive  dealer  in  almost  every  live 
community  will  show  you  3llichuel4  “^tern 
spring  clothes.  Tlfteen  to  ThirtyTiotlars. 

IVrite  tor  the  S^yte  "Book,  de  Luxe.  It  Illustrates  plioto^af^iically 
IwwJRichaelft-^ttrtl  Slothes  look  on  live  models. 

J^iclmeU.ii^ern  6'Co. 

"Latf^t  ""M^ufactiiters  of^Rochestoc-^Made  ^athud. 

^  ROCHESTER.  N  Y.  U 
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Name 


A  Giant  is 


Prtfif  thi»  C0€^^on  for  Koor  Convonioncm 


horthwest  town  site  co„ 

FRiUdelphia,  Pa.  Date _ 

leamer  this  ioquiry  and  send  me  at  once  full  particulars 
towns  mentiooed  in  your  advertisement  in  Every- 
April,  I91S,  and  yoor  plan  for  investment.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  tliattJtis  request  involves  not^lication  of  any  kind  <»  my  part. 


No _ 

County 
P.  O _ 


Because  population  makes  land  values 


From  1900  to  1910  the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  21  per  cent.  The  population 
of  the  Great  Northwest,  including  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  jumped  71  per  cent.  It  is  the  fastest  growing  section  of  the  entire 
United  States.  Why  }  Because  here  is  everything  that  makes  for  solid,  substantial  wealth — 
timber,  minerals,  water  power,  irrigable  landa,  stock  raising,  unsurpassed  farming 
facilities  and  three  transcontinental  railroads. 

Settlers  are  now  flowing  into  this  Northwest  country  in  thousands.  Cities  are  springing 
upas  by  magic.  With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  Northwest  populations  will  increase 
in  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  seen  this  time  coming  for  several  years.  We  have  bought 
outright  the  choicest  building  lots  in  the  most  vigorous  and  logical  of  Northwest  young  cities. 


Here  is  the  Northwest  Townsite  proposition  to  you  : 

We  are  offering  building  lots  in  five  of  these  cities,  located  in  three  different  states,  on  the 
most  practical  real  estate  investment  plan  ever  devised.  Maybe  all,  possibly  two  or  three,  at 
Itatf  oiu,  of  these  five  cities  is  destined  to  develop  into  a  Denver,  a  Seattle,  a  Portland,  Ore. 
These  are  the  five  cities  in  this  offer:  Bend,  Ore.;  Roundup,  Mont.;  Redmond,  Ore.; 
Vale,  Ore.;  Lemmon,  on  the  border  line  between  South  and  North  Dakota. 

In  each  of  theme  eitiem  we  have  at  prevent  170  buildinm  lotm.  We  will  veil— fir mt  come, 
firmt  served— one  lot  in  each  of  theme  five  eitiem  in  theme  three  mtatem  for  $500 — $500 
for  the  entire  five  lotm — payable  in  inmtallmentm  and  free  from  taxes  until  paid  for. 

Should  the  porchaiei  die  before  the  whole  tom  ii  paid,  bat  after  paTint  $2S0,  we  will  deliver  deeds  to  all 
five  lots  to  his  or  her  heirs  or  assigns  free  from  further  payments. 


5  lots  in  S  cities  in  3  states,  $500 

la  cousiderioc  tbit  opportunity,  remember  the  historiet  of  Denver,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Portland,  Omaha.  They  once  were  raw 
fmtier  towns,  now  they  stand  for  millions  on  millions  of  dollars.  Thm  fe$et9  about  tHU  land  arm  amtounding. 
You  ahould  road  tho  facta.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  or  write  us  a  personal  letter  for  full  particulars.  This  kind  of 
opportunity  comes  but  once  in  a  (eneration.  Don't  wait.  Write  at  once  for  oor  book. 

The  Northwest  Townsite  Co.,  320  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Massachusetts,  8266  square  miles,  population, 
3,336.416.  Estimated  property  value.  $4,956,578,913. 

Montana,  146,080  square  miles,  population, 
376,053,  Estimated  property  value,  $746,311,213. 
Why  has  Massachusetts  this  advantage  I 


Awaking 
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In 

>18— What? 

By  R,  E,  Olds,  Designer  ^ 

Many  a  car  will  run  well  for 

1  CO 

a  summer.  But 

how  will  it  run  in  five  years  from  now?  And 

what  will  it  cost 

in  the  meantime?  » 

A 

Those  are  the  main  ques- 

So  we  analyze  each  lot 

D 

A  carburetor  should  bt  y 

tions  in  motor  car  buying. 

twice. 

doubly  heated.  So  we  use 

It  is  the  second  summer 

I  know  that  gears  can’t 

hot  air  and  hot  water  both.  " 

that  shows  up  a  poor  car. 

be  properly  proved  with  a 

We  use  a  $75  magneto,  h 

But  it  may  take  five  seasons 

hammer.  So  we  use  a  50- 

A  costly  centrifugal  1 

to  really  prove  out  a  good 

ton  crushing  machine. 

pump. 

one. 

For  26  years  men  have 
used  cars  of  my  building. 

I  know  that  all  driving 
parts  should  have  big 

f 

Radical  Tests 

And  thousands  of  these 

over-capacity.  So  we  add 

I  know  that  we  can’t 

men  know  how  my  cars 

50  per  cent  margin  of 
safety. 

be  too  cautious.  So  even 

perform  after  five  years  or 

car  gets  countless  tests 

more  of  use. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  my 

I  know  that  steel  cast- 

and  inspections.  We  dis¬ 
card  any  part  for  the  sligju- 

latest  car.  But  all  its  pres- 

ings  often  have  flaws.  So 

est  shortcoming. 

tige  is  based  on  ancient 

in  Reo  the  Fifth  we  use 

Each  engine  is  given  five 

experience.  My  cars  today 

190  drop  forgings.  I'hey 

radical  tests,  lasting  for 

are  judged  mainly  by  rec- 

cost  twice  what  castings 

48  hours. 

ords,  covering  many  years. 

cost. 

Important  parts  are 

And,  because  of  those 

I  know  that  ball  bear- 

hand -fitted.  They  are 

records,  this  factory  of  ours 

ings  often  fall  down.  So 

ground  over  and  over  until 

rarely  catches  up  with  its 

we  use  in  this  car  15 

we  get  utter  exactness. 

orders. 

roller  bearings.  Common 

We  limit  our  output  to  50 

What  I  Know 

ball  bearings  would  cost 
one-fifth  as  much. 

cars  daily,  so  our  men  art 
never  hurried. 

I  know  that  steel,  unless 

I  know  that  oversize  tires 

As  a  result,  every  Reo 

proved  by  analysis,  often 

mean  enormous  economy. 

the  Fifth  goes  out  a  per- 

falls  short  of  requirements. 

So  we  use  tires  34x4. 

feet  car. 

I 
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Id  be 
'e  use 
both. 
;n«o. 
Fugil 


are 
until 
less. 
0  54 
I  arc 

Reo 

per- 


Rough-Road  Cars 


Our  One-Rod  Control 


AH  these  extremes  add 
j  about  1200  to  the  necessary 
cost  ol  each  car.  They 
probably  save,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  1500  during  the  life  of 
the  car. 

They  save  in  tire  upkeep, 
in  repairs  and  replacements. 
And  they  keep  a  car  run¬ 
ning  as  well  as  new  after 
years  and  years  of  use. 

There  is  no  other  way  to 
make  a  car  fit  for  use  on 
American  roads.  One  must 
have  big  brakes,  big  springs, 
big  tires.  One  needs  im. 
mense  over-capacity.  Drop 
forgings,  roller  bearings,  tested 
materials— all  these  things  are 
needed. 

1  would  never  buy  a  car 
built  otherwise,  so  I  shall 
never  build  one. 


In  Reo  the  Fifth,  all  the 
gear  shifting  is  done  by  one 
center  rod,  placed  out  of 
one’s  way.  It  is  done  by 
moving  this  rod  only  three 
inches  in  each  of  four  direc¬ 
tions. 

There  are  no  levers,  side  or 
center.  Both  brakes  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  foot  pedals.  So  both 
front  doors  are  clear.  And 
this  car,  like  all  leading  cars, 
has  the  left  side  drive. 

This  simple  control  is  im¬ 
mensely  desirable.  See  how 
much  it  means. 

This  car  has  a  17-coated 


body,  luxurious  upholstering 
of  genuine  leather,  electric 
lights,  nickel  trimmings. 

The  extra  cost  of  our  hid¬ 
den  parts  is  made  up  by  fac¬ 
tory  efficiency.  We  build  all 
our  own  parts.  We  build  only 
one  model.  That  fact  alone 
saves  us  20  per  cent. 

That’s  why  a  car  built  as 
we  build  it  can  be  sold  at  the 
Reo  price.  It  offers  unmatch- 
able  value.  ■ 

Sold  by  a  thousand  dealers. 
Write  for  our  1913  catalog 
and  we’ll  direet  you  to  the 
nearest  show-room. 


R.  M.  Owen  &  Co.,  Reo  Motor  Car  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


n  .  w  r^*  s 
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get  that  new  car  ?  ” 


The  Pantasote  Company 

No.  82  Bowline  Croon  BUc.,  Now  York 


“It  isn’t  new.  It’s  last  year’s  car.  Even  the 
Top  is  last  year’ s  vintage,  but  it’s  made  of  genuine 
so  I  just  gave  it  a  good  cleaning 
with  soap  and  water  this  morning,  and  now  it 
not  only  looks  like  new,  but  it  makes  my  whole 
car  look  new.  That’s  the  beauty  of  9*anta^ote. 
It  never  looks  old  or  shabby  and  the  dirt  never 
gets  ground  in  as  it  does  in  other  materials.  It 
has  a  surface  as  easily  cleaned  as  glass  and  yet  it 
wears  just  like  flexible  steel.” 


“When  did  you 


for  your  Top— for  these  good  reasons:  It’s 
heat — cold — sun — rain  and  grease-proof.  The 
one  material  that  has  always  been  the  Leader 
since  the  Automobile  Industry  began. 


Free  Points  for  the  Wise  Buyer 

Send  to-day  for  your  copy  of  “What's  What  in  Top 
Materials”— Free.  Learn  for  yourself  basic  truths 
about  all  Top  materials,  their  strensth  and  — 
weaknesses. 

Find  out  why  ^nffrutj  really  is  srease-proof 
and  why  it  wears  like  flexible  Steel.  A  min¬ 
ute  spent  puttinK  your  name  on  a  postal  may 
mean  extra  years  of  wear  for  your  Top  and 
future  pride  in  your  car.  Uncork  your  fountain  . 

pen  this  minute  and  put  your  name  on  a  postal. 

Back  comes  your  copy  of  the  Wise  Buyer’s 
Points.  “What's  What  in  Top  Materials." 
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Insist  on  Gas  Lighting 


nsures 


Prest-O-Lite,  the  lamps,  and  the  match. 


These  three  simple  elements  give  unequalled  dependability, 
efficienty  and  economy  to  gas  lighting. 

Add  the  Prest-O-Liter,  or  any  other  good  automatic  lighter, 
and  you  have  every  feature  of  convenience  the  most  complicated 
system  can  offer  you.  You  may  light  or  extinguish  any  or  all 
your  lamps  from  the  driver’s  seat. 


But  remember  this  —  should  this  conve-  absolutely  simple,  it  is  trouble  proof.  If, 

■knee  ever  fail,  it  does  not  leave  you  in  the  through  carelessness,  you  allow  your  Prest-O- 

dvk  at  the  failure  of  any  complicated  system  Lite  to  run  dry,  a  Prest-O-Lite  agency  is  close 

nutt.  You  can  light  your  gas  lamps  with  a  by,  wherever  you  may  be.  Every  city  and 

Mtch  and  you  still  have  brilliant,  dependable  town,  and  nearly  cross-roads  village,  has  its 

'  G|ht.  Prest-O-Lite  exchange  agency. 

-  The  first  rule  of  the  manufacturer  in  the 
;^«^pment  of  his  car  should  be  reliability. 

'  Any  feature  that  sacrifices  dependable  lighting 
to  awvenience  alone,  detracts  from  the  value 
:  .of  the  car. 


Prest-O-Lite  gives  all  the  light  you  need 
far  ahead,  and  also  concentrates  light  on  the 
road  directly  ahead  of  the  car,  where  you  need 
it  most.  As  a  practical  road  light,  Prest-O-Lite 
has  no  equal. 


Prest-O-Lite’ s  absolute  reliability  is 
..^Mquestloned.  There  are  no  delicate  ad- 
'f)astments,  connections,  or  complicated  attach- 
‘  Bents  to  get  out  of  order.  Prest-O-Lite  is  so 


And  with  all  its  superiority,  Prest-O-Lite 
costs  less  to  operate  and  maintain  than  any  other 
efficient  lighting  system. 


No  matter  what  self-starter  you  have  on  your  car— insist  on  gas  lighting. 
Almost  any  manufacturer  will  equip  your  new  car  with  Prest-O-Lite  and  an  auto¬ 
matic  lighter  if  you  insist.  If  your  new  car  is  now  equipped  with  Prest-O-Lite, 
any  dealer  or  any  of  our  service  stations  can  install  an  automatic  lighter  at 
•mall  expense. 

By  all  means,  before  you  decide  on  any  lighting  system,  send  for  the 
vital  facts  on  automobile  lighting.  The  coupon  attached  will  bring  you  a  y' 
free  book  on  this  subject  by  return  mail.  Send  for  it  N  O  W*  and  know 
the  facts. 


^7  Canadian  Factory  and  Branch  Office,  Merritton,  Ont. 

STORES  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  THESE  CITIES:  Atlanta.  Baltimore. 
^  itahm.  Buf&lo.  Chicai;o.  Cincinnati.  Oeveland.  Dallas,  Denver.  Detroit.  Indianapolis.  Jackson- 
.  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles.  Memphis.  Tenn.,  Milwaukee,  Mianea(>oiis.  New  Orleans, 

.  York.  Omaha.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Portland.  Ore..  Providence.  St.  Louis. 

^  Phul.  Minn.,  San  Antonio.  Sah  Francisco,  Seattle,  Syracuse.  / 

iR  Canada  :  Merritton.  Ontario;  Toronto,  Ontario;  Winnipeg.  Manitoba. 
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CAMBRIDGE,  MASS,  it  another  Tarvia 
town.  Many  of  its  roads  have  been  built 
during  the  last  five  years  with  Tarvia  X  or 
treated  with  Tarvia  B.  The  streets  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  carry  an  enormous  automobile  traffic 
and  the  problem  of  maintaining  adequate  road 
surfaces  was  a  serious  one. 

Puring  1912  eight  of  the  leading  thoroughfares 
which  had  been  built  with  Tarvia  X  received 
surface  treatments  with  Tarvia  B  at  a  cost  of 
2|ic.  per  square  yard. 

Tlie  Superintendent  of  Streets  of  Cambridge 
reports  ‘‘This  treatment  not  only  preserves 
the  surface  of  the  road  from  raveling,  but 
renders  the  street  dustless  to  a  large  extent. 
It  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  economical 
way  to  care  for  tar  bound  macadam.” 


In  later  years  it  will  be  found  that  'additional 
annual  treatments  with  Tarvia  B  will  cost  leu 
each  year.  Westfield,  N.  J.,  for  instance, 
found  that  roads  which  had  been  biiilt  with 
Tarvia,  cost  as  little  as  l^c.  per  yard  per  year 
to  maintain  with  Tarvia  B. 

Towns  which  experiment  with  Tarvia  get  the 
habit  and  in  time  settle  down  to  its  use  as  a 
matter  of  consistent  policy.  By  this  means 
they  reduce  their  road  costs  and  at  the  same 
time  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  citizens. 

Tarvia  is  a  special  combination  of  refined  tars 
especially  prepared  for  road  use.  It  forms  a 
tough,  plastic  matrix  about  the  stone  and  pre¬ 
vents  erosion  and  attrition.  It  is  not  a  pallia¬ 
tive  but  a  cure.  It  does  not  suppress  dust  so 
much  as  prevent  the  attrition  which  creates 
dust.  Booklet  on  request. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  ^ 

New  York  Cliicaso  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  LooU  Kansas  City  Clevelaiid 
Cindnaad  Minneapolis  Pitubarfh  Seattle  Corey,  Ala. 

THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO..  Ltd. — Montreal  Toronto  Winnipee  VanooiiTer  St.  John.  N.B. 
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It  begins  to  look  like  were  back  numbers  “Bill: 


Paintad  br  C.  B.  Ibift,  Copnidit  UU,  by  Tba  Rapnblic  Rubber  Co. 


Our  wonderful  nation  is  an  ever-growing,  ever- 
progressing  one.  We  have  planned,  we  have  dug,  we 
have  plowed,  we  have  builded,  we  have  mined,  we  have 
made  and  we  have  stJd.  We  have  neither  inherited 
our  wealth  nor  have  we  laid  tribute  upon  weedier  nations. 
But  beholdl  We  are  the  richest  of  them  etll. 

Such  ia  progresa — the  apirit  that  haa  made  thia  nation  the  leader 
of  nationa. 

Progreaa  demanded  aomething  to  replace  “Old  Dobbin,”  and 
American  geniua  replied  with  the  firat  crude  automobile.  Thia  aroUed 
into  the  modern  motor  car,  powerful  and  maaaive — ita  very  hugeneaa 
mahing  it  awerve  and  akid,  endangering  life.  So  Progreaa  demanded 
a  aafe.guard.  Gama  the  often. inadequate  metal  etuda,  and  the  firat 
far.from.aatiafactory  rubber  knoba.  And  Progreaa  called  once  more. 

Then  waa  invented  the  Republic  Staggard  Tread  Tire,  the  tire 
that  gave  a  real  protection  againat  akidding,  an.al|.tO'be.deaired  brake 
control,  and  a  much-increaaed  mileage — truly  The  Tire  PerfectI 

And  Progreaa  looked,  and  waa  pleaaed. 

THE  REPUBLIC  RUBBER  CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Republic  staegard  Tread  Pat.  Sept.  I5-M.  1908 
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Correct  LubricatioJ 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor  a  •  a 

*  HmmIi  ..  .  A  Arc  A  A 

IUb  ^ . .  AAAI 

The  various  grades,  refined  and  filtered  to  remove  free  carbon,  are :  ute .  .  a  i  a  i 

Gwrgoyle  Mobiloil  "A”  Gargoyle  MobiloU  "D”  ■■  Atetal 

Gsu'goyle  Mobiloil  “B”  Gstfgoyl*  Mohiloil  “E”  !;**^  ■■  . :  J  S  ^a 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “Arctic”  .  "f  ^  ! 

They  are  put  up  in  1  and  S  gallon  aealed  cant,  in  half-barrels  and  ...IfT*...  a  i  i  i 

barrels.  All  are  branded  with  the  Gargoyle,  which  ie  our  mark  . '  ■  a  I 

of  manufacture.  They  can  be  secured  from  all  reliable  garages,  SSTcfiT* . . 

automobile  supply  stores,  and  others  who  supply  lubricants. 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  U.  S.  A, 

BRANCHES  DETROIT  BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  I 

Ford  Bldf.  49'Fcdenl  St.  29  Broadway  Flthcr  Blilc.  4th  d  Chotnul  Sts.  In 

Distributing  warehouses  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world 
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68,570  ‘‘BABY  GRAND^' 

Inquiry  Letters  Burned! 

If  You  Wrote  Us,  WRITE  AGAIN 

The  fire  which,  on  February  13,  destroyed 
tiM  General  Offices  of  The  Bninswiclc-Ballce- 
Colender  Company  in  Chicago,  swept  away 
aH  the  accumulated  correspondence  and  card 
recoids  resulting  from  our  advertising  of 
Brwuwkk  Home  Billiard  and  Pocket-Bil- 
Hari  Tobies  in  this  and  other  magazines. 

If*  wish  to  announce  that  our  factory  faculties  were 
mlithed.  We  have  nine  factoriea  and  sixty  branch 
hoMt,  with  complete  stocks  of  all  sizes  and  stylea  of 
BnMwkk  Tables,  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 

We  sre  now  established  in  new  General  Offices  and 
mt  ssaipped  to  transact  business  with  our  customary 
pfsaMacas.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  delay,  we 
ukd  who  have  already  corresponded  with  us  to 
WimC  AGAIN,  AT  ONCE. 


Double  Security  for 
Important  Papers 

Business  men  are  constantly 
asking  for  additional  Safe¬ 
guards  against  the  possible  loss 
of  papers  and  documents — 
some  insurance  against  their 
being  misplaced  with  other 
papers  —  or  mishled  in  the 
wrong  folder. 


Riihwi.  affords  the  delightful  combination  of  physical 
emcue,  mental  relaxation,  excitement  and  fun  for  young 
udoid.  Xtal  billiards  can  only  be  played  on  a  rra/ billiard 
nUe.  You  can  now  secure,  in  home  sizes,  the  famous 
Bnsswick  Tables,  used  exclusively  by  the  billiard  experts  of 
tbe  world. 

The  Inuiswick  “BABY  GRAND”  is  the  world’s  finest 
Heme  Billiard  Table.  Genuine  mahogany,  inlaid  design, 
hi|Uy  Bnbhed. .  Celebrated  Baby  Monarch  Cushions.  Ver¬ 
mont  illte  bed.  Concealed  drawer  holds  complete  playing 
(qeipment.  Unexcelled  playing  qualities. 


Tang  Folders  and  Binders  for 

tcke 

Filing  Cabinets 

Besides  that  style  of  folder  ordinarily 
used  in  Globe -Wernicke  Vertical  Cabi¬ 
nets,  we  also  supply  in  Letter  and  Cap 
sizes,  certain  Binders  and  Containers 
that  so  absolutely  protect  the  contents, 
that  the  removal  of  any  paper  could 
only  be  considered  intentional  rather 
than  accidental. 

The  contents  of  the  Tang  Folder  are  held 
in  place  by  two  Brass  Tangs,  which,  when 
flattened  down,  securely  compress  the  papers 
in  orderly,  compact  shape. 

These  Tang  Folders  are  in  greet  demand 
for  filing  letters  and  reports  pertaining  to 
special  subjects,  also  for  Court  Exhibits,  Finar.- 
cial  Reports,  Statistical  Records.  Shipping 
Tickets.  Order  Blanks,  and  suck  other  records 
which  to  be  of  indisputable  value  must  be 
complete  and  arranged  in  consecutive  order. 

Ssjnplr*  of  Tang  Folders  sent  free  to 
those  located  in  towns  where  we  arc  not 
represented,  oc  wB  be  fumidied  by  out 
agents!  Addrea  F613,  foe 

catalogue,  samples  and  fist  of  agents. 

51)«  9lobe^\^rDick«(?o. 

CINCINNATI 

Branch  (New  York  Boston  Gneinnsli 

Stores:  \  Chicago  Washington  Philadelphia 


“Baby  Grand” 

“Baby  Grand”  is  furnished  either  as  a  Carom  or 
Paet-Billiard  Table  or  as  a  combination  Carom  and  Pocket- 
Billivd  Table,  as  desired. 

Ow  Brunswick  “Convertible”  Billiard  or  Pocket-BiUiard 
Tables  serve  also  as  Dining  or  Library  Tables  and  Daven¬ 
ports.  Equal  in  playing  qiisuities  to  the  “  Baby  Grand.” 

Over  a  Year  to  Pay! 

Full  Playing  Outfit  FREIE 

Play  whil^ou  pay!  Our  low  prices  and  easy  terms  bring 
S'*®* jvk  Tables  within  reach  of  all  who  love  the  game. 
V0®Pj^  Playing  Etmipment  and  all  accessories  furnished 
We  with  esKh  table.  Outfit  includes  cues,  balls,  bridge,  rack, 
■Mtkers,  rules  and  book,  “  How  to  Play.” 

I  ’L'  for  Illustrated 
VY  l\l  1  n,  Circular,  Now 

.A®w*tely  describes  and  illustrates  in  full  colors  the  many 
sizes  of  Billiaitl  and  Pocket-Billiard  Tables  de- 
jTt  ‘ST  home.  Gives  special  prices  and  full  details 
Easy-Payment  Propt^tion.  Address  (86) 
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A  Summer  Withbut  Ren 

And  Housework  Only  Pla 

a'^^HAT  man  would  not  gladly 

save  his  wife  the  discom-  ^ 
ind  drudgeiy'of  trying  to  keep  a  rented 
cottage  in  order?  How  much  happier  the 
ould  be  for  her,  if  she  had  her  own  home  right 
ire  she  would  delight  in  all  the  little  homelike 
:  had  brought  there  with  her.  Here  is  a  perfect 
Is  wherever  you  travel,  and  a 

Dn  Take  Down  House  ’ 

-ess  Than  a  Summer’s  Rent 

make  one  think  of  the  comforts  of  the  city  and  its 
3r  and  window  make  it  free  from  summer  pests.  There 
the  big  broad  bay  openings  and  the  good  fresh  air 
through  the  ventilated  •gables,  brings  a  glow  of  health 
[t  puts  up  and  it  takes  down  in  a  few  hours  and  as  it  I 

),it  keeps  on  saving  rent  for  you  _  M 

Built  in  one  to  eight  room  sizes. 


BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  AS-PAGE  BUNGALOW 
BOOK  AND  CATALOG  BENT  FREE  UPON  REQUEST. 

.  THE  R.  L.  KENYON  COMPANY 

343  Albert  Street 

Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

MAKERS  OF  THE  LITTI.E  BROWN  BUNCAUOWS 
DUtrilmtert  for  Calif»mia 
KcBreo  PMitc  Oo.,  Ml  Fint  RattoBftl  Bulk  BI4(. 
Ban  Praneim,  Cal. 
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If  they  would  only 
make  ladies’  hose 
as  soft  as  these, 

what  a  demand  there  would  be  for  them  1  If 
you  bought  pure  silk  socks  at  two  or  three  times 
the  price,  they  would  not  feel  one  whit  softer  to 
the  feet  than  Bachelors’  Friend  Hosiery.  These 
socks  are  absolutely  silk-soft — they  feel  smooth 
and  glossy  to  the  skin.  More  than  that,  they  are 
foot-strong  and  comfortable.  The  durability  of 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pitent  Office  and  Canada, 

is  assured  by  reinforcing  which  extends  from  the  beg^- 
ning  of  the  toe,  along  the  sole  to  and 
including  the  heel  and  above  the  shoe  line. 

All  leading  colors — azes  9’s  to  1 2’s.  If  unable  to 
get  them  from  your  dealer,  order  direct,  giving  size  and  color.  5' 

Any  quality,  $1.00  a  box  ^ 

Made  in  four  gradee, 

every  pair  guaranteed.  y-jy  m 

SPECIAL — lightot  weight  guaianteed  gauze  hoae  made — box  of  3  pairs  guaranteed  3  months. 

JOS.  BLACK  &  SONS  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


COL.  W.  C.  HUNTER’S  FROZEN  DOC  RANCH-HOUSE 
Foot  of  Seven  Devils  Rangrc.  between  Freezeout  and 
Squaw  Butte,  on  the  Payette  River 
S/aiftftf  tiu'/A  Cabot's  Staitts 
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WatennansMliuniainPfei 

The  Pen  with  the  Spoon  Feed 

Simn/e- 


Durah/e 

herpejisJm 

(nia/mteed 


S2,§2  upwards 


Many  people  visit  the  extensive  Waterman’s  Ideal  factories. 
There  are  no  other  institutions  like  them  anywhere.  The 
fact  that  they  are  a  revelation  is  found  in  the  almost  unanimous 
expression  “Who  would  have  thought  it?”  Few  there  are  who  know 
or  have  surmised  the  thought,  ingenuity,  and  care  that  is  constantly 
spent  by  us  in  providing,  to  the  polyglot  nations  of  the  world,  that 
small  but  eminently  useful  article  Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pen. 

There  are  210  distinct  and  separate  operations  in  the  making  of 
every  Waterman’s  Ideal.  This  covers  the  conversion  of  South 
America’s  best  Para  rubber  and  North  America’s  purest  gold  into  the 
perfect  pen..  In  each  operation  every  employee  is  keyed  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  view  point  of  producing  fountain  pens  that  will  write  with  perfect 
ease  and  evenness,  be  entirely  ink  tight  and  safe,  strong,  lasting  and  fine 
appearing.  It  is  our  continuous  aim  to  please  the  individual  writer. 

In  Regular,  Safety  and  Self  Filling  Types 

Booklet  on  request.  •  A  void  substitutes. 

Ask  for  Waterman’s  Ideals — at  the  Best  Stores  Everywhere. 
L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  173  Broadway,  New  York. 


24  School  Select.  Boaton, 
Montreal.  P.  Q., 


US  So.  Clark  Street.  Chicaso. 
Kingawasr.  London, 


17  Stockton  Street.  San  Frandaco. 
4  Rue  d'Hanowre.  Paris. 
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Mott  important  new  features  are  those 
piOTuling  absolute  riding  comfort.  No  jolt* 
isf— no  vibration. 

The  Cradle  Spring  Frame 

■  the  fte^it  of  sU  iroimTementt.  Ridins  on  d>e 
Uiu  n  like  ridins  on  air.  eo  emooth  u  iU  ninnins. 
Tkere’eno  elnin  on  the  nervoue  eyetem  and  no  unnccea* 
■qr  jairins  of  the  machine  and  fitting*.  The  'life*  of 
ike  awtoicjrcle  i*  greatly  increased. 

Two  Riding  Positions 

Ferment  of  footboard*  in  addition  to  pedals,  on 
4  H.  R  and  7  H.  P.  'regular*  models,  i*  another 
M  ftahin.  You  have  the  choice  of  two  comfortable 
nkag  pnatioiM  with  the  double  brake  control  in  each. 
Yoa  may  use  the  pedals  merely  for  starting  the  motor 
ii  TOO  *n*h.  Improved  luggage  carrier  will  commend 
smU  totatuist*  aird  traveling  men  especially. 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
gtraagr  **  hr  a  Type  vritlag 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Letterlae  saSSIgayslaUag 
AdverSlsing 
C*aaer*l*l  in**tr*tl*c 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
a«t*a*blle  lt*BBl*c 
English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  Syaatah 

Acrlr*h*r*  VrrBeh 

Chcakk  Gcrwaa 


Salesmanship 
Electrltal  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

Building  Contractor 
Ar*hlt«*tBral  Prsltnuui 
Stmctural  Engineer 

C*a«r*ts  C*B*trBr(i*a 

Meehan.  Engineer 
■nhaaiesl  Drsftsiua 
Civil  Engineer 
■lB«  BBpBrlaUaSnt 
Stationary  Engineer 
PlaoblBe  a  fttesw  rUtiBg 
Gas  Engines _ 


_  Any  iipoed  from  4  to  SO  miles  an  hour.  Free 
f^Siae  Clutch  gives  the  Indian  a  thousand  speed*. 
!i?J*k**  reserve  power  that  takes  you  up  any  hill, 
vsadafully  economical  motorcycle  to  maintain.  No 
eitnis'on  the  1913  model*.  _  No  increase  in  prices. 

a  free  demonstration  from  the  nearest  of 
"jtfflUO  dMer*  throughout  the  country.  No  matter 
"  t*??"  there’s  an  Indian  dealer  handy.  A»k 
s*  lor  hi*  name  and  address. 

a^  f  4  HJ*.  Single  Cylinder,  $200 1 F*  O.  S. 

■  W  FLP.Twin  CyHnder,  $250  / Factory 

IFfge  a*/or  free  1913  catalog  detcrlh- 
lag  all  moat  Is  anJ  Imfirooemenls, 

THE  HENDEE  MFC.  CO.,  ISL^Sil.  aS! 

yLargut  Molorcyelt  Manaf actants  In  the  fV orlJ) 

_  Branch  and  5«roic«  Stations: 

t*”**  Dmwr  SaaFraadsca  Allaata  Tsrsela  lieise 


You  know  motorcycling  at  its 
very  best  when  you’re  astride 

'*'<^aj5i»tMoloci|cle 

The  1913  models  of  the  Indian  Motocycle 
MC  as  complete  and  satisfying  as  the  most 
cutting  rider  could  demand.  The  prime 
fwrnrinli  of  Power,  Speed,  Flexibility,  Com* 
fort,  Reliability  and  Ease  of  Control  are  posi* 
tirdy  superb  in  etxh  instance.  No  less  than 
eleven  improvements  this  year.  Twenty-nine 


You  Can 
Qualify  for 
the  Boss’s  Salary  ' 

It  makes  you  envious  when  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  pay  envelope  some  other  fellow 
gets.  Yoa  wish  you  were  getting  what  he  gets. 

He  once  earned  no  more  than  you  do.  Yoa 
can  earn  what  fie  now  earns.  It’s  all  a  matter  of 
knowing  as  much  about  the  work  as  fie  knows. 
Yoa  cam  aeqaire  that  very  kmoatledge  ia  spare 
time  throagh  the  kelp  of  (fie  latema^aal 
Correspondence  Schools  wkick  have  been  raising 
salaries  for  over  21  years. 

Can  you  read  and  write  ?  Then  the  way  is 
open.  The  I.  C.  S.  doesn’t  care  where  you  live, 
how  little  schooling  you  have  had,  or  what  little 
spare  time  you  have.  Tke  I.  C  5.  will  go  to 
yoa  and  train  yon  in  your  own  kome. 

To  learn  kow  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you  costs 
you  nothing.  Mark  the  coupon  opposite  your 
chosen  occupation  and  mail  it  to  the  I.  C.  S. 
They  will  send  you  the  facts. 

Don’t  begrudge  the  other  fellow  fits  pay. 
Get  out  yoarself  for  a  better  position  and  more 
salary.  Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW. 
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Athletic 


TOOTH  PASTE 


Send  for  free  tO-day  trial  tube  and  aeid-teet  paper*.  Prove  how  Pebeco  preterve*  yoar 
teeth  from  their  greatest  enemy,  acid  mouth.  LEHN  &  FINK,  118  William  SL,  NewTmk 


Union  Suit  . 

Lkenaed  under 
Klosed'Krotch  ^ 

"  Patents  ,  P 

—  _  >  _  j -  ■ 

The  perfection  /# 

of  summer  under-  ^ 

wear  comfort.  Crotch 
is  closed  as  in  a  pair  of  ^ 
drawers.  No  edges  or  ,  ^ 

surplus  material  to  draw  J  £  ..n 

and  irritate  the  skin.  Front  vl 

and  rear  openings  separate.  v9 1 
Can't  gap  in  the  seat.  Made 
of  best  materials.  Light,  airy,  l 
roomy.  The  oitly  garment  of  \ 
this  style  licensed  under  the 
Klosed'Krotch  patents.  $  1  up. 

If  not  carried  by  your  dealer,  he 
can  secure  from  us. 


Other  funuthingi  beariog  the 

7jii£utS&rtH 

mark  of  auali^  include  Shirts. 
Gloves,  Hoaeiy,  Sutpenden, 
Neckwear,  Ha^kerchieft,  etc. 


7ii£ad^i^Srd(i 
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TS  your  business  worthy  of  the  best 
letter  paper?  If  it  is,  letter  paper  less 
than  the  best  is  unworthy  of  your  business. 

There  are  credit,  distinction  and  good 
opinion  reflected  on  the  business  that 
uses  Old  Hampshire  Bond  stationery — 
but  aside  from  all  that,  there  is  the  same 
satisfaction  to  the  user  that  comes  from 
a  carpeted  office,  a  mahogany  desk  or  a 
good  location.  It  is  the  satisfaction  that 
things  of  quality  always  bring  to  men 
who  realize  why  some  things  are  “Made 
a  Little  Better  than  Seems  Necessary.” 


The  Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens  was  assembled  and  bound  up  to  interest 
business  men.  It  contains  suf^gestions  and  ideas  for  letterheads  and  other  business 
forms — printed,  lithographed  or  engraved  either  on  white  or  on  one  of  the  fourteen 
colors  of  Old  Hampshire  Bond.  One  of  these  specimens  is  almost  sure  to  approximate  the 
exact  feeling-tone  you  desire  for  your  stationery.  Write  for  this  book  on  your  letterhead. 


HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY,  h Ys etVl 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 
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Off  Goes  April  and 
On  Goes  B.  V.  D. 

OFF  goes  tight  fitting,  full  length,  knit  under-= 
wear  that  cramps  your  body  and  clogs  your 
pores !  On  goes  loose  fitting,  soft  draping 
B.  V  D.  that  cools  and  comforts  your  skin ! 

Don’t  take  any  “Summer  Underwear’’  or  any  “Athletic 
Underwear.’’  Accept  only  B.  V.  D.  and  reject  all  others 
On  every  B.  V.  D.  Undergarment  is  sewed 
Thit  Ktd  If'nm  LaM 


B.  V,  D.  CoU  Cal 
Undenhirttsnd  Kner 
Lciifth  Draweff,50c.. 
75c..tl.00aiid  S1.$0 
the  ranncnt. 


MADE  FOR  THE 

mm 


B.  V.  D.  Vnkm  Saits 
tP»t.  U.S.  A..4.J0-07.) 
tl.OO.  SI.  SO.  t2.00. 
ts.oo  and  SS.OO  ibc 
Saiu  r- 


)  BESTRETAILTRADE  I  "  ' 

(.TraJt  Mari  Ktt.  V.  &  Pat.  Of.  and  Ftrtiin  Ctnntrin.) 

You  can’t  go  amiss,  if  you  seek  and  find  this  label. 

The  B.  V.  D.  Company,  New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency  I  66,  Aldermanbury,  E.C. 


l.'sc^  /r 

-  -  r  .  .1-.  .i 

•  t I  '  I 

^  •  I 


Try  It  and 
You’ll  Know 

^  that,  to  bring  out  the  full  beauty  of  the 
wood  grain  on  your  floors  and  woodwork, 
there’s  nothing  like  Old  English  Floor  Wax. 

The  finish  lasts,  but  spots  getting  most  wear  can  be  made 
like  new  by  just  rubbing  on  a  little  wax.  There’s  no  need 
of  doing  over  the  whole  floor. 


of  doing  over  the  whole  floor. 

©lb 


doesn’t  become  sticky,  doesn’t  show  scratches,  doesn’t 
collect  dust. 

Old  English  is  more  economical  than  other  waxes  be¬ 
cause  the  hard  wax  in  it  makes  it  go  farther  and 
makes  the  finish  last  longer.  A  60c  can  does 
a  large  floor. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  AND  BOOK 
“  Beautiful  Floors,  Their  Finish  and  Care.~ 

When  you've  tried  it  you'll  know. 

The  A.  S.  BOYLE  CO. 
lMSW.MSl..CacMi.O. 


r 

f 
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A  Million  Dollars  Worth 
Of  H2urley- Davidsons  In 
The  Government  Service 

The  World’s  Largest  Motorcycle  user,  the  United  States  Government, 
uses  more  Harley-Davidsons  than  all  other  makes  combined.  These 
machines  are  today  used  by  nine  different  government  departments. 

In  the  Government  Mail  Service  alone  there  are  over  3800  Harley- 
Davidsons  in  daily  use,  collecting  and  delivering  mail, — a  fitting  tribute 
to  their  reliability. 

Hundreds  of  individuals  and  corporations  have  proven  the  Harley - 
Davidson  to  be  the  ideal  motorcycle  for  commercial  use. 


today  holds  the  World’s  Economy  Record,  as  well  as  World’s  Records  for  Endur¬ 
ance  and  Reliability.  It  is  the  only  motorcycle  made  with  the  Ful-Floteing  Seat  and 
Free-Wheel  Control  (both  patented  features),  two  of  the  greatest  comfort  devices 
known  to  motorcycling. 

The  Ful-Floteing  Seat  places  14  inches  of  concealed  springs  between  the  rider 
and  the  bumps.  These  spnngs  assimilate  all  jar  and  vibration,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  great  discomfort  ot  the  ordinary  motorcycle. 

The  F ree- Wheel  Control  permits  the  stopping  and  starting  of  the  Harley-David- 
son  without  the  customary  running  alongside  or  hard  pedaling.  Instead  this  machine 
can  be  stopped  and  started  by  the  mefe  shifting  of  a  lever.  This,  and  many  other 
exclusive  features  will  be  willingly  demonstrated  by  any  Harley-Davidson  dealer. 

Call  on  him  for  demonstration  or  write  to  us  for  illustrated  catalog. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  COMPANY 


Producan  of  High  Crade  Motorcrcle*  for  eleven  veen. 


299  B  STREET 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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FRUITS 


TM  GOING 

“EVINRUDING” 

^HE  lake  is  mine.  The  river  too  and 
every  little  inlet  of  the  bay,  because 
1  “Evinrude”  to  where  I  want  to  go.  I  go 
alone  if  I  wish  or  I  fill  the  boat  with 
friends.  Eight  miles  an  hour  I  glide 
through  the  waters  and  the  pro¬ 
peller  never  did  know  a  weed. 

My  ^ 


« 

IT  WEIGHS  BUT 
FIFTY  FOUNDS 
and  IT  CARRIES 
LIKE  A  SATCHEL. 
Brother  John  takes  it 
whenever  he  ioes  on 
fishini  tripe  to  the 
lakea,  and  he  savt 
that's  why  he  tets  fish. 
This  motor  doesn't 
crank  yon  know;  we 
simply  tive  the  fly 
wheel  a  swint  and 
presto!  We're  "Evin- 
mdind"  throulh  the 
water. 


itti  rts  merry  little  purr  ot  two  tou  auow. 

full  horse  power,  will  fit  anjr  row 
^t;  mine  or  a  rented  one  and 

It  s  so  simple  tliat  I  operate  it  rading"  throulh  the 
myself.  water. 

Illustrated  catalog  sent  upon  request. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO., 

127  M  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

A»oct*tloii  of  Ensile  A  Boot  llAiiur»rturen 
r  Room  Hudson  Terminal  Bids  SO  CbarcA^ 
DodhouM  UnooMne  Enfflne  Co.. <S  Morion  Rt, 
Hebfron.  01  Mnirket  St.,  Son  Fmocineo 
Box  tSO,  rotUond,  Ore^n. 
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Fluffy  Ruffles 

‘‘The  Sweetmeat  Unique” 

in  the  Patent  Swinging  Compartment  Box 


“One 

Dollar 

the 

Pound” 


Ask  your 
dealer  and  if  he 
cannot  supply 
you  send  to  us. 


CREAMERY  MILK 


Contains  fifty-five  delicious 
morsels  to  the  pound. 

Each  Dainty  can  be  selected 
without  touching  the  others. 

Other  brands  of  our  Choco¬ 
lates — world  famous  for 
their  rich,  creamy  centers. 

50c  to  $  1 .  the  pound,  in  half, 
^  one,  two,  three  and 

five  lb.  packages. 


We  cater  only 
X  to  those  who 
demand  the 
___  best. 

NUTS _ j  - 

Our  Chocolates 
guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  fresh,  as  we 
express  them  to  deider 
same  day  they  are  made. 
Catalogue  sent  on  request. 


Benedetto  Allegretti  Co. 


220-224  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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Keep  Step 
WHh  the 
Music 
of 

Progress 


ARRESTED 

by*  Officer  Printype! 


Officer  Printype  has  arrested  all  typewriter  types  that 
for  years  have  been  violating  the  Optical  Laws  and  injur¬ 
ing  the  public’s  eyesight.  Printype  says  there’ll  be  no  let- 
np  until  dangerous,  lawless  types  have  been  permanently 
pot  out  of  business.  Printype  stands  for  progress.  His 
sission  is  to  protect  eyesight  and  make  business  “step 
llTeiy.”  His  “beat”  extends  throughout  the  whole  realm 
of  m^ern  business,  and  he  is  on  duty  every  minute  of 
•rery  working  day.  He  responds  to  every  summons  on 
die  run.  Write,  wire,  telephone  or  whistle  for  Printype. 


Print'^pc — a- 

TypcWrl-iSr 


Prmlype  it  owntd  and  controlitd  txelutioaly  hy  Tha  OUvar  Typawritar  Co. 

The  invention  of  Printype  marks  another  great  violation  of  optical  laws,  hence  injurious  to 

adnnce  in  the  development  of  the  typewriter.  eyesight.  And  countless  eyes  have  paid,  in 

Anin,  as  with  the  introduction  of  vitiile  writing,  defective  vision,  for  the  short-sightedness  of  manu- 

Tie  Oliver  Typewriter  shows  the  way.  focturers. 

It  demonstrates  the  practicability  of  employ-  We  were  first  to  recognize  the  need  for  im- 
iag,  on  the  typewriter,  the  shaded  letters  and  provement  in  typewriter  type.  Immediate  action 

■menls  in  which  all  bcmks  are  printed.  followed.  We  put  the  problem  up  to  our  type 

the  new  type  conforms  to  the  well-known  designers.  We  spent  two  years’  time  and  many 

law  of  Optics  which  has  governed  the  world’s  thousaiuls  of  dollars  in  experimental  work.  And 

tf^. designers  from  antiquity  to  now — the  proper  quest  for  the  perfect  type,  at  last 

sSssding  ojf  letters  and  characters  which  the  eye  can  came  tf  e  answer — Printype! 

gnup  at  a  glance.  T'L.  D 

Thus  Printype,  the  newest  thing  and  the  best  *  IxCSpOnSC 

thing  offered  to  typewriter  users  in  a  decade.  We  began  se'ling  Printype  Oliver  Typewriters 

b  bsMd  on  a  scientific  law  as  old  as  the  art  without  any  public  announcement.  We  let  the 

of  printing.  public  discover  Printype. 

Its  success  was  immediate  and  overwhelming. 
The  Urgent  Need  The  only  advertising  of  Printype,  for  months, 

®  was  the  praise  of  those  who  were  captivated  by 

The  first  typewriter  type  face  was  designed  its  perfections, 
in  “outline’’  letters.  Since  then  all  typewriter  Today  practically  our  entire  output  of  machines 
type  has  been  in  “outline’’  letters,  in  direct  are  “Printypers.’’ 

^  Price,  $100— Terms,  17c  a  Day 

!  The  price  of  the  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter,  complete  with 

'  all  the  special  improvements,  is  f  100.  No  extra  charge  for 

^  Printype.  You  can  own  this  masterpiece  model  with  matchless 

1  V  A  typ^i  uu  the  Elasy  Purchase  Plan.  A  small  cash  payment  brings 

you  the  machine — then  you  pay  at  the  rate  of  17  cents  a  day. 

a  Letter  from  “Printype’*' 

Let  Printype  tell  you,  in  a  personal  letter,  all  about  himself.  It’s  an 
interesting  story  and  every  word  is  true.  Catalog  and  detailed  informa- 
fion  in  regard  to  the  Easy  Purchase  Plan,  with  specimen  letter  in  Prin- 
type,  free  on  request. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,  972  OBver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

you  or  anyone  In  whom  you  are  Interested  contemplate  attending  a  Busl* 
ness  Ck>Uege.  vrut  and  we  will,  without  charge,  supply  you  with  some 

■)  rery  valuable  Information  on  the  sublect. 
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Surrounding  oneself 
with  beautiful  things 
lends  an  atmosphere  of 
beauty  to  all  of  life. 

Reed  Barton  designs  in 
Sterling  Silver  have  been 
produced  to  satisfy  that  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  articles  of 
utility  and  ornament.  The 
most  exquisite  things  in  sil* 
verware  reproduced  from 
the  antique,  as  well  as  the 
choicest  designs  of  modem 
days,  are  to  be  found  among 
them.  Wherever  they-  go, 
they  carry  an  atmosphere  of 
beauty. 

Offend  hy  Leading  Jeweler*  Everywhere 

Reed  6^  Barton 


We  want  to 


More  delicate  in  sub- 


send  you  these  14 
kinds  of  biscuit  con¬ 


fections — 


stance  and  delightful  in 
flavor  than  any  biscuits 
you  have  ever  tasted. 
You’ll  call  them  cake  or 
candy — we  call  them 
Biscuit  Bonbons. 


Send  us  the  cost  of  post¬ 
age  and  packing  only  ( 10c  in 
stamps  or  coin)  and  we 
will  send  p^ou  this  tempting 
Sunshine  ^‘Revelation  Box”  of 
Sunshine  goodies.  Free.  Or,  send 
a  postal  for  our  Sunshine  “Taste 
Box,”  containing  five  kinds,  post¬ 
paid.  In  either  case  please  men¬ 
tion  your  dealer’s  name. 


|oosE-Wms  ^scuiT  (pMnunr 

Baker*  of  Suruhine  Biacait* 


542  C«ua«w*]r  Street  Bocton,  M«m. 


The  advertisemenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Delicious  -  Refreshing 
Thirst  -Quenching 


Ask  for  it  hy  it’s  full  name 
then  you  will  get  the  genuine 

S«nd  for  our  ^ 

free  booklet  THE  COCA'COLA  CO.,  Ailtmta.Ga. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


PABST  EXTRACT  CO. 
Milwaukee,  WU. 
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PRESERVE 


CUTICURA 

SOAP 

Assisted  when  necessary 
by  Cuticura  Ointment. 
They  keep  the  skin  and 
scalp  clean  and  clear, 
sweet  and  healthy,  be¬ 
sides  soothing  irritations 
which  often  prevent  sleep 
and  if  neglected  become 
chronic  disfigurements. 

Cutleun  Soap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are  eold 
througlmut  the  world.  Send  poc^-card  to  neareet 
depot  for  tree  eample  of  each,  witb  32-pace  iMOk: 
Newbenr.27,  Charterhouee  8q.,lx>ndon;  R.  Towna 
*  Co.,  Sydney, -N.  S.  W.;  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town; 
MuUer,  McLean  a  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay; 
Fotter  Drug  and  Cbem.  Carp.,  Boatoo,  U.  8.  A. 

av'Men  who  abave  and  ebampoo  wltb  CuUonra 
Bow  wUl  nnd  it  beat  for  akin  and  acalp. 


otx/nomernood 

are  increased  ten-fold  when  both  i 
mother  and  babe  enjoy  perfect  I 
health.  Called  upon  to  bear  a  dou- 1 
ble  burden,  the  expectant  mother^ 
n?ust  have  addidonal  nourishmeatj 
not  supplied  by  ordinary  foodi,  j 

Babst  Extract 

prepares  the  way  for  happy,  healthy  mothCT* 
hoc^  It  is  both  a  tonit  and  a  foei 
— highly  concentrated  and  pleasant  Cfi 
to  tlM  taste.  Soothes  the  nerves,  Cj 
strengthens  the  lacteal  glands,  in-  " 
vigorates  mind  and  body  and  insures  flUB 
quiet,  peaceful  sleep.  HH 

Order  a  Dozen  From  JVM 

Your  Druggist  yCflCv 

Inmi  Upitn  It  Being  **Pahtt" 

FREE  BOOKLET,  “Health  Dartt,** 
telle  all  uses  and  benefits  of  PabM  L_. 

.  Extract.  Write  for  it. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


2c  a  Week  Pays  Wash  Bill! 

Electricity  or  Water-Power  Does  the  Work 


Write  for 
FREE  Book 
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8  Your  Refrigerator  Poisoning 

Your  Family? 


SYour  doctor  -will  tell  you  that  a  M  _0 
refrigerator  which  cannot  be  kept  W  £ 
sweet,  clean  and  wholesome,  as  you  ^  0 
can  easi/y  keep  the  Monroe,  is  always  ^ 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  your  fam-  ^  C 
ily.  The  Monroe  is  the  only  refriger-  b  £ 
ator  made  with  H 

Solid  Porcelain  i  q-  , 

Compartments  I  I 

which  can  be  kept  free  of  breeding  places  ^  §  -g 
for  the  disease  germs  that  poison  food  O  X 

,  which  in  turn  poisons  people.  Nat  cheap  Z  «  ^ 
j  “bath-tub”  porcelain-c«<T»»r/,  but  one  solid  j  “  = 
piece  of  snow-white  unbreakable  porcelain  5  ®  ,2 
ware — nothing  to  crack,  craze,  chip,  break  2  f  << 
or  absorb  moisture — but^^«K;/i^  porcelain,  *  ,9 
oi'er  an  inch  thick— easily  cleaned  as  a  Q  W  o 
china  bowl— every;  corner  rounded— not.  a  Z 

_ _ _  single  crack,  crevice,  joint,  screw-head  or  <  0  S 

any  other  lodging  place  for  dirt  and  the  u.  ( 

_  germs  of  disease  and  decay.  Send  at  b.  h  ^ 

once  for  O  E 

mroe  free  book  2  p 

ry  Price — Cash  or  Credit  which  explains  all  this  and  tells  you  how  |  «  g 
ing  you  .tore  profits.  We  p.yfr*iKht  to  materially  reduce  the  high  cost  pf  liv-  |  p_ 
and  removal  of  refrigerator  at  no  ex.  ing— how  to  have  better,  more  nourishing  b  5 
dutely  utisfied.  Easy  terms  if  more  food — how  tO  keep  food  longer  without  •  C  > 
NOW.  Use  coupon  or  letter  or  postal,  spoiling— how  tO  Cut  down  ice  bills— how  I  0 
Station  1 5  D.  Lockland,  Ohio  to  guard  against  sickness— doctor’s  bills.  |  £ 


Jut  a**Twist  of  the  Wrist”  Starts  or  Stops  the  Mach  inel 

Thi  1900  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  are  doing  V 
tkework  formerly  done  by  women,  at  acost  of  2C  a  week  forpowerl  Saving  thou-  \ 
ndtnpon  thousands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Saving  worlds  of  wash-day  troubles.  \ 

I  Utving  the  women  free  to  do  other  work  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing.  \  3 


|The  1900  Motor  Washer 

[■■*awlM(rW.slMr  1  Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 


Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  tacea  O 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  W  astaer  U 
with  either  Electric  Motor  or  Water  Motor.  ■ 

You  turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  you  turn  1 
on  the  light,  and  back  and  forth  goes  the  tub.  ■ 
washing  the  clothes  for  dear  life.  Then,  turn  1 
a  lever,  and  the  washerdoes  the  wringing.  All 
so  simple  and  easy  that  it  Is  mere  child’s  play. 

A  Self-Working  Wringer  Sent 
With  Every  Washer!  Thei^mms 

w  ggnor  And 

Wringer.  We  gnsnntee  tne  perfectworkingof  both. 

Mo  extra  charm  for  Wringer,  which  is  one  of  the 
flneet  made.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK  and  30  Daya’  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 
Don’t  donbtl  Don't  say  it  can't  be  done.  The  free  book  proves  that  it  can.  Bat  ire 
do  not  ask  yon  to  take  onr  word  for  it.  We  offer  to  eend  a  1900  Motor  Wauber  on  abao- 
Inte  Free  'Trial  for  an  entire  month  to  any  responsible  person.  Not  a  cent  of  tecur- 
ity— nor  a  promise  to  buy.  Jnst  yonr  word  that  yon  will  give  it  a  test.  We  even  agree 
to  pay  the  freight,  and  will  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  A  noetal 
card  with  your  name  md  address  sent  to  us  today  wlU  bring  you  tbeoook  free  by  re¬ 
turn  mall.  All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  1000  WASHER  CO..  6047 
Court  St..  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  Or;  if  you  live  in  Canada,  write  to  the  Canadian 
Washer  Co..  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Canada.  (23) 


rtaptn^antly 


Doing  the  wringing  with 
'  1900  neciric  lofor  Washer 
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DIAMONDS 


GENUINE 
Perfect  Cut 


Satin  Finish  Tick¬ 
ing.  45  lbs.  .  ll.C 
Mercerized  Art  Twills, 


b  at  the  BASCH  Price  protected  b)r  the  BASCH  Money  Back  Guarantee. 

The  BASCH  Price — $97.50  per  ctril  for  The  BASCH  Plu  enibles  yon  lo  wr 
Gcnuioe,  pcrieci  Cot.  pore  cod  briUiaal  out  diamond  before  deciding  on  its  purchase, 
diamonds,  has  been  made  possible  by  dfreci  Stud  ut  mtutft  Just  write  ns  to  ship  any 
imttrtimt,  enormous  sales,  ca^  methods,  etim-  diamond  and  mounting  tm  sftnvtl  at  our  ex- 
ination  of  all  losses,  and  low  expenses.  Wi  t»v  pense  without  obligating  yon  to  boy.  We  pay 
ysu  doS  t*Uw  Ikt  null  tritt  tf  jnnUrs.  every  expense  whether  yon  boy  or  ooC 

that  your  Diamond  is  BASCH  Guaranteed'* 


No  hUI  too  steep 
No  sand  too  deep 


^  Test  Cars 
For  Comfort 

You’ll  find  in  the  Jackson  all  the  power 
and  speed  and  mechanical  goodness  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  want — 

And  a  degree  of  comfort  not  surpassed 
and  rarely  equalled. 


We  now  offer  the  Edwards  “Steel 

Garage  (1913  Model),  direct-froin-factoq,! 

$92.S0.  But  to  protect  ourselves  frbifa  advanew  | ' 
of  steel,  we  set  a  time  limit  upon  the  offer.  We 
antee  this  record  price  for  30  days  only.  Just  noi 
can  save  you  $35  or  more. 

Edwards  Fireproof  Steel  Gar.,- 

Quickly  Set  Up  Any  Place 

An  artistic,  fireproof  steel  structure  for  prime 
Gives  absolute  protection  from  sneak  thieves,  joj  rliS 
fire,  lightning,  accidents,  carelessness,  etc.  Sares  ts' 
$30  monthly  In  garage  rent.  Saves  time,  uotk.v^-^ 
trouble.  Comes  ready  to  set  up.  All  parts  cut  aitdl 
Simple,  complete  directions  furnished.  Ab^otufe'j 
proof.  Joints  and  seams  permanently  tight  PnrtnT' 
indestructible.  Locks  securely.  Ample  room  for ' 
car  and  all  equipment.  Madeby  one  of  the  largest  i 
of  portable  fireproof  buildings.  Prompt,  safe  deliva 
satisfartinnp 

'91)  ^  '  te^.  _PosUl 


teed.  Posul 
today  brin|s 
56- page  ill— 
Garage  Book 
return  au£ 
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The  Only  Way  to  buy  a  Diamond 


The  BASCH  GnuimntM  is  a  Coutract  In  writing  to  refund  Ibe  full  purchase  price  less  lOw  (a  t*M 
so  accept  your  diamond  at  Ibe  full  purchase  price  in  exchange  at  any  lime!  Tbe  ceret  wtighi, 
ennUtj,  end  veltu  of  every  diamond  is  legally  gnaraeteed!  All  14k  solid  gold  monotings  priced  at  cmi! 
Sand  for  tha  Now  t04-pago  BASCH  Diamond  Book  FREEt 
Designs  and  illustrations  of  tbe  latest  styles  in  Diamood  iewelry,  pUiio 
silver  jewelry,  watches,  silverware,  etc.,  at  the  world’s  lowest  prices — tells  you 
how  lo  boy  diamonds  intelligeoily,  direct  from  the  Importer.  WRITE  NOW  I 


L.  BASCH  &  CO. 


psrsirs  r*eee  Stete  St. 

I  Nit  IwpL  bSW,  CMern*.  III. 


'SulUmic”— Sis  .  2650 


Jeckton  Automobile  Co. 
1312  E.  Maun  St.  Jeckson,  Micb. 
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Wisdom 


Don’t  be  in  a  hurry  when  you  select 
your  refrigerator.  Danger  lurks  in  the 
stagnant,  soggy  air  and  zinc  linings  of  ice 
boxes  built  on  incorrect  principles.  Find 
oot  about  the  always  dry,  sweet  and  clean 


It's  his  business  to  eat  so  his  little  arms  and  legs 
will  catch  up  with  his  big  stomach.  It’s  his  business 
to  sleep  so  he  can  eat  more. 

That’s  why  his  food  is  so  important;  that’s  why  it’s 
wrong  food  that  snuffs  out  so  many  little  flickering  lives. 

If  possible,  baby  should  have  its  mother’s  milk.  The 
only  safe  substitute  is 


dwignad  to  protect  the  besdth  of  the  family. 
The  McCray  patented  system  of  refrigeration 
constantly  noMs  the  provision  chambers  with  a 
cold,  dry  current  of  lively  air.  Foods  keep  de- 
Ikioasly  cool,  fresh,  sweet  and  untaint^  by 
odors.  Easily  cleaned  lining^s  of  opal  glass, 
enamel,  porcelain  or  odorless  white  wood. 

MeCraysareqaalityrefriKerators.  Finest  examples 
of  cabinet  work  with  perfectly  fitting  doors,  selected 
wooda  superior  insulation  and  fine  finish.  Chosen 
br  tbs  lI.S.Pure  Food  Laboratories  and  instsilled  in  the 
most  luxurious  institutions  and  private  residences. 

A  wide  rantce  of  stock  sixes  offers  a  choice  to  suit 
tbe  smallest  or  larseat  family.  Built-in-McCrays  are 
deticned  as  a  part  of  the  house  and  become  a  per- 
naoent  feature  for  convenience  and  saving  of  steps, 
wtside  icing  door  may  be  added  to  any  McCray  thus 
keeping  the  iceman  out  of  the  house. 

Writ*  for  ewr  free  hook  "How 
to  U—  ~  ■ 


Nesile’sFooS 


so  like  mother’s  milk,  baby  feels  no  difference. 
Digeotible  as  mother’s  milk.  Made  from  cows’  milk, 
with  all  the  milk  dangers  absent,  with  the  delicate  baby 
needs  added. 

Pare  as  mother’s  milk  because  it  comes  from  healthy 
cows  in  sanitary  dairies.  Even  there,  it  goes  through 
a  purifying  piocess  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
Healthful  as  mother’s  milk  because  it  contains  every 
element  for  baby’s  growth  and  development. 

Safe  as  mother’s  milk  because  no  germs  can  get  near 
it.  It  comes  in  an  air-tight  can. 

Send  the  coupon  for  such  a  can  (enough  for  12  feedings) 
free,  and  the  book  on  baby’s  care  and  health,  also  free. 


- - a  Rmtriemrator"  anti 

any  of  the  following  catalog*: 

No.  W—For  Oroetr*. 

No,  to— For  M*at  Marktt*. 
No.  A.  H.-BuUt-to-ordw 
for  Rttidtnee*. 

MeCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

78  Lak«  Street  K«MlallviUe,  lad. 

^  SmlmtroomM  in  thn  foOowing  citimM: 

Wtm*  m_  lio.  Wab— h  Ay.  tSl  W.  42Dd  ^  PkiL 

DHrmi.  239  IfiefateM  At*.  MOimmJU*.  Water 
PMPWter*  8to._  mn^polu~  in  No.  StfaSt.  STTmw.  404 
Ntw  OrUang,  225  Banmo*  St.  Sim  /Va»rMro. 
>WlP  tteehUlu  8U.  WfMAm^tea.ni  P  St.,  N.  W.  LtmiavOU, 
At*.  114  Ma^*t  St.  (Mnmbia,  S.  C. 

nil.  AtlM  Ca..  82  Marietta  St.  Oiaemwari.  808  E.  4th  St. 
■Maptli*,  1114  Pro*p*ct  8t. 

hr  hawk  alMnsw  ■  sAsr  diss  ssc  isw  Isal  phms  dndsnu 


W— fbr  Floruta, 
kh-Fwr  HoUU,  Claftip 


NESTL^’S  FOOD  COMPANY, 

98  Chambers  Street.  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  book  and  trial  package. 

Name . 

Address . 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Smith  (S  Wesson 


Over 50  Yeart  Manufacturers  of  Superior  Revolvers 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Learn  Trapshooting 

■  THE  SPORT  ALLURING  . 


T'RAPSHOOTING  supplies  the  coveted 

chance  to  learn  to  shoot  safely  and  satis-  QEND  for 
factorily.  It  regards  no  game  laws,  “closed"  O  p]{E£  BOO 
seasons  nor  game  preserves.  The  "clay  Containing  an  m 
birds”  fly  every  day  and  afford  opportunities  scrintionofTrai 
for  the  attainment  of  esi>ertness  and  achieve-  turM  of  famoua 
ment  of  notable  victories  at  the  traps,  and  inent  events  a 
later,  in  marsh  oj^field.__  Uophies  don’.S 

Ask  /or  "Sfort  AUHrtns"  Booklet  No.ta.  “Hints  to  Ei^il 

Du  Pont  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


P/IRIS 


No  metal 
can  touch  y 


3  IQ  Oqq  reriTes  old  sew* 
inf  mschmess  elocks*  typewrit* 
ers.  funs,  bicydese  mokiog  them 
work  like  oewa  **3  IQ  Ooe** 
remores  dirt*  relieres  frietioa 
end  mskes  ell  eetion  parts  work 
smoothly*  easily,  and  accurately. 
Will  not  cake*  gum  or  collect 
dust. 

“3  in  One” 

deans  nod  polishes  furniture* 
tramisked  or  yeoeered  wood* 
work — preyents  rust  aad  tarnish 
oo  braaa  aod  nickel  trimmings* 
bathroom  aod  kitchen  fistures^* 
Keeps  bright  aihrerware*  glass 
and  bric*a*bme  in  all  clunates 
and  weather* 

FREE 

good  free  sample 

and  booklet.  3-IN-ONE  OIL 
COMPANY,  42CYM 
Broaiiwayg  Naw  York 


Take  time  to  select^ 
garters  that  will  give  yoo' 
perfect  satisfaction^tima 
enough  to  say  ' 

PARIS  { 

GARTERS 

The  name  is  on  the  back  of  the  shield 

25c -50c 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Maken 

Chic«So  -ixl  New  York  j 


^  The 
^best  home 
protectors 

You  can  ca//  the  police. 
The  .Smith  &  Wesson  you 
can  have  right  at  hand 
for  any  emergency’.  Keep 
your  home  protected  a/f 
the  time,  liet  a  Smith 
&  Wesson  today. 

Write  lor  free  booklet. 


Smith  St  WeMon 
508  Stockbridge  St. 
Springfield 

Maas. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are^indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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A  Gasoline  Gauge  for  automobiles  that  is  accurate 
and  dependable — up  hill,  down  hill,  on  side  list,  and 
on  the  hottest  and  coldest  days.  Shows  at  a  glance 
the  amount  of  gasoline  in  the  tank. 


flH  \l  '  1  •  Brass  or  Nickel 

(JM  11  Gasoline  Gauge  R,u.h 

mM  (Attaches  to  the  Dash) 

~  SOME  OF  ITS  MANY  ADVANTAGES 
No  more  Dry  Tanks  miles  from  Garage.  Detects  Leaky  Tanks  immediately. 

No  more  pulling  up  cushions  to  run  Shows  instantly  amount  of  gasoline 
measuring  stick  into  tank.  that  goes  into  tank  and  amount  being 

consumed  per  mile. 

As  dependable  as  your  watch,  and  will  not  get  out  of  order. 

Full  directions  for  installing  sent  with  each  eauge. 

Supplied  at  present  (or  the  1912  and  1913 

Ford,  Oyerland,  Boick,  E.  M.  F.,  and  the  1913  Stndebaker. 

If  for  other  cars,  send  us  name,  model  and  year,  and  we  will  notify  you 
you.  Not  made  at  present  for  cars  having  pressure  tanks. 

cannot  supply  you  we  will,  direct,  on  receipt  of  price.  Catalog  No.  I  giving  full  particulars  sent  free. 

OPER  Sc '  CO.,  Hopedale,  Mass. 


his  Week’s  Corns 

Will  be  Gone  Next  Week  — 250,000  of  Them 


This  week,  250,000  coras  Apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster  and  the  pain  will 
will  be  removed  with  Blue-  end  at  once. 

jay.  In  two  days  take  the  plaster  ofif.  The 

So  every  week.  This  com  will  be  loosened.  Simply  lift  it  out. 
invention  now  is  ending  a  There’ll  be  no  pain  or  soreness, 
million  corns  a  month.  You  will  never  feel  that  corn  again.  Others 

Think  of  that — you  who  may  come  if  you  still  pinch  your  feet.  But 
pare  corns,  you  who  daub  that  com  is  ended  forever, 
them,  you  who  still  use  You  can  prove  this  with  one  plaster,  in 
ancient  methods.  two  days. 


A  In  the  picture  Is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.  It  loosens  the  com. 
B  stops  the  pain  and  keeps  the  wax  from  spreading. 

C  wraps  around  the  toe.  It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  Is  rabber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 


Corn  Plasters 


Sold  by  DruggiaU — 15c  and  2Se  per  package 
Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters. 

Baaar  dk  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgicsd  Dressings,  etc. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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OSUCfUre. 


Constructed  of  the  choicest  quarter-sawed  Oak,  54- 
inch  top  closed,  90-inch  extension.  Massive,  sub¬ 
stantial— no  furniture  you  can  buy  is  better  made  and 

Our  Factory  Price 
to  You  is . 

Saving  Yqu  Over  Half  Average  Retail  Price 

We  absolutely  nurantee  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with  this 
piece  and  eventning  you  purchase  of  us — or  your  money  will 
be  paid  back  at  once.  Write  for  our  beautiful  illustrated 
Kumiture  Kook  now  and  see  many  more  equally  attractive 
pieces  at  equally  low  prices  for  livii^  room,  den,  dining  room, 
library  or  braroom.  Everything  shipped  in  complete  sections. 
A  few  minutes  with  the  screw  driver  and  it  is  all  ready  for  use. 
From  Factory  to  you — that's  how  we  do  it.  U  rite  for  book.  It  will 
tell  you  all  about  the  famous  Brooks  Furniture  and  100  bargains. 

BROOKS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
1404  Sidney  Street,  Saginaw,  Mick. 


WkiUng-AJami  Bnuhe$  For  Sale  EceTtelen 

JOHNLWHrTlNG-J.J.  ADAMS  COMPM 

BOSTON,  US.A. 

fcaAMaadiihfiii  far  Oser  Oar  UmAiI  Tears  salOtlialhtildl 


guarantee  of  ext^lency,  branded  into  every  piece. 

Apairof  hand-made,  decorated,  Dutch  Wooden  Shoes 
site)  tent  to  you  on  receipt  of  20  cents  in  stamps. 

CHARLES  P.  UMBERT  COMPANY 
Grand  Rapids,  Mick.  Dept.  E  HoHaad,  I 
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ALABASTINI 


yyjfabS^e 


with  cold  water  and  apply  with  or-  JMa  ■ 

Baautifut  Walt  rin*— All  Sh^iet  and  White 

A  to  directions  on  each  package.  Ask 

for  Alabaatine;  don't  for  the  love  of  goodness  (wall  goodness),  say  kalsomine  when 
■11^  yon  want  Alabaatine.  Alabastine  is  chemically  and  durably  different. 

^  ready  mixed  paint 

unjKk.  Wt^MnSBaiBSW^^for  use  on  lowerpart  of  dinintrroom, 

bath  room,  nursery,  kitchen 


Thu  Big  Book  l7f*AA 

U  Cmlart  *  * 


Liqnii]  rortn 
Ready  to  I'se 


See  that  you  get 
Jersey  Milk 


Three  Sweepers  in  One 


Milk  from  Jersey  cows  carries  more 
butter  fat  and  protein  than  the  milk 
from  any  other  breed  of  cattle.  These 
are  the  principal  food  elements  of  milk. 
They  nourish  the  whole  body  and  are 
active  in  replacing  tissue.  Jersey  milk 
is  30^  richer  in  flesh  -  building  solids 
than  any  other  milk — that  means  a 
corresponding  absence  of  water. 

See  that  your  milk  is  Jersey  milk.  If 
your  milkman  isn't  supplying  you  with 
•Jersey  milk,  it  will  pay  you  to  change 
milkmen. 

•American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  W.  23d  Street,  New  York 


kcouuc  the  brush  can  be  adjusted  by  a  finger  touch 


A  toilet  cream  that  is  particularly  agreeable  and  refreshing;  that  keeps  the 
skin  so  pure  and  so  clean  that  it  never  looks  unwholesome,  but  always  fair,  fresh 
and  attractive.  It  is  not  greasy  and  cannot  grow  hair. 

You  should  try  HINDS  Honey  and  Almond  CREAM — Sold  by  all 
dealers.  Hinds  Cream  in  bottles  50c,  and  Hinds  CcJd  Cream  in  tubes  23c.  < 

A.  S.  HINDS,  57  West  St..  Portland,  Maine 


Write  for  Froo  Samplos 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EsterhrooK 


Crooked  Spine 
Made  Straight 

by  the  SkeUon  Method 


FULL  AND 
HALF  SIZE  PIECES 


Made  by  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


who 

an  unusually  smoo(E 
writing  pen  should  getacquaintt 
with  Esterbrook’s  Oval  Point  No.  78j. 

yal  point — slupcd  like  the  back  of  a  spow- 
ong  with  an  ease  and  smoothnen  tint 

ful.  Write  for  illustrated  boule 

Ksterbrook  Pen  Mfsr.  Cn.  | 


9.5  John  Street.  New  Tetl 


"Uttd  vjhile  you  sleep.  ”  CokU,  Catarrn. 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  treatment,  avoiding  drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping 
Cough  and  relieves  spasmodic  Croup  at  once. 

It  is  a  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

The  air  carr^’ing  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inspired  with 
every  breath,  makes  breathing  easy,  soothes  the  sore  throat 
and  stops  the  cough,  assuring  restful  nights. 

Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  of 
Scarlet  Fever  and  Measles  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
treatment  of  Diphtho-ia. 

Cresolene’s  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  use.  Send  us  postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

For  Sale  by  All  DruggiaU 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irri¬ 
tated  throat  composed  of  slippeiy  elm  bark,  licorice, 
sugar  and  Cresolene.  They  can’t  harm  you.  (X  your 
druggist' or  from  us,  10c.  in  stamps. 

THEVAPO  CRESOLENE  CO..  62  Cortlaadt  St.,NewT«rk 

«r  Laouat-IUn  lleiUit,  Msetmf,  Caaade 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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AU  These  FREE! 


Present  this  coupon  to  your  paint  or  hardware  dealer  for  our 
25-cent  Instruction  Book.  He  will  also  give  you  free  two  10-cent 
bottles  of  Johnson’s  Wood  Dye,  which  comes  in  17  shades,  such 
as  Mission  Oak,  Early  English,  Mahogany,  etc.,  and  one  10-cent 
can  of  Johnson’s  Prepared  Wax.  Our  book  tells  how  to  secure 
the  right  artistic  wood  effects  with  least  expense  and  trouble. 


Johnson’s  Wood  Dye 


is  a  dye,  not  a  stain.  It  sinks  deep  down  bringing  out  the  natural  beauty  y  Value  l 
of  the  wood.  In  half  an  hour  it  will  be  perfectly  dry.  No  dust  sticks,  y  55c— FREE  I 
no  streaks  show.  Not  only  beautiful  but  lasting  and  easy  to  use.  ' 

May  be  applied  over  old  worn  varnish  or  shellac.  SJ  ! 

■  •  y  25c  book,  two  ioc  I 

Johnson  s  Prep2ured  Wax  /^w^‘Dyeandte"?« 

^  of  Johnson  s  Prepared  Wax.  I 

a  perfect  furniture  polish  and  finish  for  all  woodwork,  y  I  jeaie,  | 

Boors,  and  furniture,  including  pianos.  Can  be  used  y  I 

over  all  finishes.  Is  beautifying  and  protecting.  Our 
book  tells  how  to  apply  it  over  any  wood — new  or 
old.  Get  the  book  and  10c  packages  free 
from  your  dealer. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Racine,  Wis.  / 

’’Thu  Wood  Finuhing  Authoriti*»”  y 

y  City .  State . 

HH|H|BDD|||Hn||l|l||||ffl|9|y|H||||||H|||||H|||||BU|U||0^  E.V4  This  coupon  must  first  be  presented  to  your  dealer. 


but  he  could  not  supply  me  —  so  please 
send  postpaid. 


Name. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody'!  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Anto-type  Boat 

Refnlates  Like  Your  Car.  Has 
Fay  &  Bowen  4-cyck,  A-cylinder  Enfioe 

Is  roomy,  seaworthy,  safe  and  beautiful.  If  you 
want  something  faster,  we  have  a  82-footer  at  20 
miles.  You  can  buy  no  better  quality  in  boats 
than  Fay  &  Bowen  quality. 


FAY  &  BOWBft- 

26-FT.  RUNABOUT 

Send  for  BuUetine  and  Prices 
of  these  and  our  full  line. 

FAY  *  BOWEN  ENGINE  CO. 

IH  Lake  St..  Gcacra. 


tmm 


Libs  a  dean  cKma 


Superb  Porcelain  Lined— the  delight  of  every  woman’s  heart 
— the  pride  of  every  housekeeper.  Here's  that  famous  Refrigera¬ 
tor  with  the  seamless,  scratchless,  dish-like  lining,  the  genuine 

LEONARD  Cle2mable 


Don't  ccmfuse  this  wonderful  sanitary  Untnr  with  ^int  or  enamel.  I 
will  mail  free—  a  sample  of  Leonard  Porcelain  that  will  ^ickly 
show  you  the  difference.  You  can't  scratch  it^  even  with  a  knffe.  It's 
everlasting: ^easily  kept  beautifully  sweet  and  clean.  You'll  never 
be  satisfied  with  anything  else,  that's  why  I  can  afford  to  offer 


Thirty  Days’  Trial — Frdght  Pud  you  have  a  taUe  that  would  ordinarily  sell  for  f25 


Set  Six  Screws— 

Save  Furniture  Dollars! 

It  takes  six  minutes  to  drive  these  six  screw?, 
and  the  uving  b  $13.25.  Now  if  vour  time  is  worth  nnte 
than  $2.21  a  minute,  don't  read  any  further. 

This  advertisement  is  for  those  who  175 

want  high-grade  furniture  at  rock-bottom  ^  I  I  U 

prices  and  apmove  a  selling  plan  that  1  XI 
actually  saves  big  money.  g 

Over  30,000 
American  Homes  nllil 

buy  Come-Packt  Furniture  for  Hllll  HB 

these  substantial  reasons. 

Here  is  an  example  of  Come 

Packt economy.  W" 

This  handsome  table  is  ■  N». 3*0  lirxrr TxUe  ■ 
Quarter-Sawn  White  Oak.  with  €•■*- Packt  Price  SIl.TS  I 
nch,  deep,  natural  marking;  SUpplat  Weight  iso  Ibe. 
honestly  made;  beautifully  Sold  on  a  Year’s  Trial 
finished  to  your  order.  Hei^t,  —  —  — — —  — 

30  inches:  top.  44  x  28  inches;  n^PH^BSSSIlSSn^^SS 
legs,  2%  inches  square.  Two  5 

drawers;  choice  of  Old  Brass  WWPl ™  I 

or  Wood  Knobs.  It  comes  to  L^a^MaTiiiiii’iin^^fcfc 
you  in  four  sections,  packed  in  a  compact  crate,  shipped  >t 
knock-down  rates. 

Our  price,  $11.75.  With  a  screw-driver  and  six  minutes 
you  have  a  table  that  would  ordinarily  sell  fur  $'2S ! 


■end  for  catalog  today.  Money  returned  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied.  Ask  for  sample  of  porcelain  and  I’ll  mail  my  booklet,”  Care  of 
Refrigerators.”  Every  woman  should  have  a  copy  of  tliis  valuable  book. 

C.  H.  Leonard.  President 
GRAND  RAPIDS  REJ=lUGEJlATOR  CO. 
122  Clyde  Park  Ave..  Grand  Rapids,  Midi.  (1) 


Free  Catalog  Shows  400  Pieces 

for  living,  dining  or  bedroom.  Color  plates  show  the  exquisht 
finish  and  upholstering.  Factory  prices.  Write  fur  it  today 
and  we  will  send  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  (11) 

Coae-Packt  Fsnhare  Co. ,  406  Ferawood  Are. ,  Toledo,  0. 
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There  Are 


A  Hundred  Uses 


Menthol  Candy  Cough  Drops 

Not  only  do  these  wonderful  cough  drops  give  quick 
relief  from  coughs,  colds  and  throat  strain,  but  in  many 
ways  and  for  many  purposes  they  have  great  virtue  the 
year  'round. 

Are  You  One  Who  Would  Be  Benefited  ? 

Ministers,  speakers.  Teach-  Those  who  work  outdoors — Police- 

ers.  Singers,  Actors,  Profes-  men,  postmen,  chauffeurs,  drivers. 


aonal  Men  find  that  keeps 

their  voice  clear,  forceful  and  in  con¬ 
dition. 

Salesmen,  correspondents,  canvas¬ 
sers,  demonstrators,  telephone  users 
—all  praise  for  its  quick 

relief  in  throat  strain. 


Those  who  work  outdoors — Police¬ 
men,  postmen,  chauffeurs,  drivers, 
artisans,  mechanics — find  o^y^rvi' 
invaluable. 

Golf  players,  huntsmen,  gunners, 
athletes,  automobilists, — even  avia¬ 
tors — have  become  enthusiastic  users 
of  Menthol  Candy  Cough 

Drops. 


Becaose  of  its  manifold  uses  Menthol  Candy  Congh  Drop 

has  become  the  popular  American  coojd>  drop.  It  is  nsed  everywhere. 

Pot  a  Cough  Drop  in  your  mouth  and  instantly  it  will  soothe 

the  affected  parts,  and  afford  quick  relief. 

may  prevent  a  possible  minor  cold  or  hoarseness  from  developing 
into  a  serious  ailment.  Keep  a  box  with  you  constandy  during  changeable 
weather — and  close  at  hand  at  all  times. 

WHEREVER  YOU  SEE  A  DRUG  STORE  OR  A  CONFECTIONERY  STORE  YOU 
SHOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  BUT  MENTHOL  CANDY  COUGH  DROPS 

Be  MIC  you  mL  Menthol  Cnndy  Cough  Drop*,  and  take  no  lubttitutea. 

WM.  H.  LUDEN 

Manufacturing  Confectioner _ READING,  PA. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magaxine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer 


Your 
Share 

is  there,  too, 
if  you  will 
only  go  —  a 
share  of  the  best  things  that  na¬ 
ture  makes;  a  share  in  the  hap¬ 
piness  that  opportunity  gives— 
out  there  in  the  great  ] 

Pacific  Northwest 

Y ou  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  this  splen¬ 
did  land  of  opportunity  with  its  fertile  soil 
and  ideal  climate.  You  can  do  what  othen 
are  doing  to  win  success  and  happiness 
there.  You  can  go  in  comfort  and  at  litde 
expense  by  the  fast,  luxurious  trains  of  the 

Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 

Passing  through  the  most  entrancing 
parts  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington- 

Two  daily  trains  from  Chicago  and  through 
service  from  St.  Louis  to  Portland,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle.  Automatic  Electric  Block  Signak) 
Double  Track;  Superior  Dining  Car  service. 

New  end  direct  route  to 
Yellowstone  Netional  Park 

Writ*  ft  tMmttfulh  ilbatrmttJ  frm  k—tUi,  AdJrtu 

Gerrit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Union  Pacific 

Room  38 »  Omaha,  Neb. 


See5erDr9  ^ 
Air  Siphon 


Only  Pure,  Cold  Air 
Can  Keep  Food  Pure 

STAGNANT  AIR  means  unwholesome, 
tainted  food;  it  means  that  germs  have 
a  chance  to  breed  and  accumulate. 
Circulation  means  that  you  can  keep  milk, 
cream  and  butter  in  the  same  compartment 
with  onions  and  fruit  and  they  will  not  absorb 
the  odor — it  means  smaller  ice  bills. 

Stagnant  air  is  impossible  in  the 


the  original 

Siphon  Refrigerator 


The  Seeger  Siphon  System  forces  the  air 
down  over  the  ice  and  up  through  the  pro¬ 
vision  chamber.  It  carries  with  it  ul  moisture, 
odors  and  impurities  into  the  ice  chamber  and 
condenses  them  on  the  ice,  and  they  are  carried 
out  throu^  the  drain  pipe  as  the  ice  melts. 

Seeger  Refrigerators  are  sanitary,  easy  to 
clean  and  keep  clean,  because  of  the  one-piece 
seamless  lining— your  choice  of  elastic  white 
enamel  or  beautiful,  hard,  white,  smooth 
porcelain.  There  are  no  cracks,  joints  or 
comers  for  dirt  or  germs  to  hide  in. 

Made  of  kiln-dned  red  oak;  a  handsome 
piece  of  furniture. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  UNDER 
THE  SEEGER  GUARANTEE 

See  your  dealer;  have  the  Seeder  Siphon 
System  and  other  important  exclusive  features 
explained.  Ask  about  the  broad  guarantee. 

If  we  haven't  a  dealer  in  your  town,  we  will 
ship  a  Seeger  direct. 

Write  for  the  interesting  Seeger  Book,  which 
tells  the  whole  story. 

Seeger  Refrigerator  Company 

8M-87t  Arcade  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

CALIFORMA  BRANCH; 

413-15  E.  3rd  Street,  Eos  Anaeteo. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


The 

IjOrdirv&ry  tooth  brvjsK, 
n>€rely  brvjsKes  A 


the.  surfaces. 


Or\ly  ONE 
tooth  brush  re^y 
k  clear\s  between  A 
the  teeth 


Toilet  Refinement 
and  Mouth  Health 

The  former  suggests,  the 
latter  demands,  the  twice- 
daily  use  of  the 


‘A  Clean  Tooth  Never  Decays 

It  is  the  one  tooth  brush  that  doesn’t  shirk 
its  work  because  it  can*t.  It  is  built  to 
dean  the  teeth;  its  scientifically  formed 
tufts  penetrate  to  every  hidden  place,  to 
every  crevice,  back  of,  in  front  of,  and 
between  the  teeth.  An  ordinarj^  flat-faced 
brush  merely  “touches  the  high  spots.” 
But  remember  decay  always  starts  in  the 
obscure  places,  where  the  common  brush 
doesn’t  go.  That’s  why  dentists  and 
doctors  recommend  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic. 

The  curved  .handle  of  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic 

(stiff-br  flexible  as  you  prefer)  gives  you  ac- 

cess  to  every  comer  of  the  mouth,  particu-  A 

larly  the  back  teeth,  which  are  usually  so  /  ’i^EmninmTn 

hard  to  reach  properly.  The  Pro-phy-lac- 

tic  saves  your  gums  as  well  as  your  teeth.  •  [. 

Yon  bant  np  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic; 

qnickly.  ia  abtolntely  g 
sanitary.  The  indiridnal  yellow  A 

box  protects  atainst  handlinf.  ninii _ ij»i  iitM 

A(tult's.yonth'aandchiU’ssizes;  V  ^ 7  9  I  ( 

ritid.  flexible  and  de  luxe  [ I  F  fif  1  (  I  <  F 

handiest  bard,  mcdinin  and  soft  *  ,7  *  ''  r  ’  I  ' 

briicle  textures.  If  not  at  yonr  "S  a  ^  V 

dealer's,  we  will  supply  diiecL  3A  « 1. 

Send  bis  name. 

foaryPrs-piy/se-Ms 

*'*  '**  t 
Florenoo  Mfg.  Co. 

147  ^ine  St.,^Notbirapto* 

t»U  Maitrt  tf  ThA, 

Hair,  Mllitarr  and  Hand  Bmihm 
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Best  grade  cedar  canoe  for  ^20 

Detroit  canoes  can’t  sink 


STEEL  ROW  BOATS  AND  CEDAR  CANOES 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


I  Don’t  drink  water  with 
O  Jl  K  •  Here  is  cold  water  that*8  saf 


The  Automatic  Refrigerator  has  a  wonderful  “built  in 
I  water  cooler.  Takes  no  extra  ice  or  space.  Forms  part  of  wall  be- 
'  tween  ice  and  food  chambers.  A  solid  tube  of  porcelain-lined  iron. 
Odors,  dust,  impurities  can’t  set  in.  Used  with  or  without  bottle 
holder,  acoommodatina  from  one  to  five  gallon 
bottles.  The  only  refrigerator  that  takes  perfect 
JCH  care  of  both  food  and  water.  The 


allowed  on  every  bicycle  we  eelt  We  Ship  ea  Approval 
,  and  trial  to  anyone  In  tbe  U.  8.  and  prtya^  tkejrright. 

I  It  yon  are  not  xatlefled  with  tbe  bicycle  after  using  It 
ten  days,  ebip  It  back  and  don't  pat  a  cent. 

FACTORY  PRICES 

at  any  price  until  yon  reoelTeour  latest  Art  Catalogs 
of  bigh  grade  blcycleeand  eundiie*  and  learn  our  tta- 
heard^ prices  vid  mart'clous  new  special  oj^ers, 

IT  AHl  V  |RflCTC  *  cent  to  write  a  postal  and 
II  URLI  VVwlw  eTerytblng  wlUbeeentyon 
FRKS  by  return  malt  You  will  get  much  raluaUe 
information.  Do  Not  Walt;  write  It  NOWI 
TIRCS.  Coaater^rakep  rear  wheela,  lampa* 
1.  repairs  and  sundries  of  all  kinds  at  half  usual  prirrs. 


All  canoes  cedar  and  copper  fastened.  We  make  sU 
sizes  and  styles,  also  power  canoes.  W’rite  for  free  catalog, 
giving  prices  with  retaller*s  pr<^t  cut  out.  We  ais 
the  largest  mannfacturen  of  canoes  in  the  world. 
DtrTROIT  BOAT  CO^  lltBaUavoe  Are..  Detroit.  Mich. 


T  ET  us  send 

^  you  complete  parts  for  a  boat,  shaped  and  ntt^. 
Easy  to  assemble.  Save  two-thirds  boat  builder’s  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 

Only  (2H  for  complete  knock-down  frame  of  23-foot  Motor  Boat — 
12  passengers^speed  9H  to  14  miles  an  hour  This  includes  full- 
sized  patterns  to  finish  by.  The  boat  season  comes  soon,  so 

Write  for  Brooks  Boat  Book 

with  72  pages  of  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  row  boats,  canoes, 
sail  and  motor  boats  that  you  can  build.  Address 

BROOKS  Mpg  CO.  •  sm  Sidney  St..  Sngmw.  Mick^n 


For  the  Scientific  and  FlfliiAtvt 
Treatment  of 


THE 

Berkshu-e  Hills 
Sanatorium 

Tbe  oaly  private  institution  ol  mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  United  States  for  tbe 
exclusive  treatnient  ol  Cancer  and 
other  malignant  and  benign  new 
growths.  Conducted  by  a  physician 
of  standing.  Established  35  years. 


Cancer 


without  the  use  of  the  KaUt 

For  comflete  information  adirtu 

WALLACE  E.  BROWN,  M.  D. 

(larwerly  Urs.  W.  Rrowa  k  Saar) 
North  Adams,  MaasachusKh 


Buih  like  Government  Torpedo  Boats,  of  tough,  puncture-proof,  galvanized  steel  plates,  so  securely 


Joinedtogether^taleakisimpossible.  The  Mullins Sted  BoatsaregriaraM/r/^againstpuncture.leak- 
ing,  waterlogging,  warping,  drying  out.  opening  seams,  etc.  MOTORS:  The  Loew-V'ictew  4-Cycle  and 
Ferro  2-cyde.  Light,  pow^ul ,  simple,  can  be  operated  by  the  beginner,  start  like  automobile  motors, 
one  man  control,  never  stall  at  any  speed,  exhaust  silently  under  water.  Btauti/uHtlustratedbook/ref. 
THE  W.  H.  MULLIirS  CO.,  World*!  Largast  Boat  Builders.  lOi  Pranklln  8t.,  Salsm.  Ohio 
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GOLDMANS 


HiiCmL  Faslat.  CkcMcst.  COMPUTING  MACHINE 

Add*.  SaktrftcU.  DWide*. 

CarrU*  iMUatly. 

Easily  moved  over  patre.  fixed  to  desk,  carried  in 
hand  or  pocket.  S  in.  x  2  1'2  in.  xl  in.  Weight.  36oz. 
Write  for  Booklet.  AttrMlir*  ArenU*  Propoaitien. 
AK1TH8TTLB  CO.,  Smite  t04  US  B.  SStk8t.,H.T. 


I,  Rent  a  Few  Months 
Then  It’s  Yours! 


Ihls  Great  Visible  Writer 
rir~Tft  The  Famous  Oliver  Model  No.  3 


^^lEci^^Send  your  name  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  the  greatest  ty^writer  proposition  in  the  world. 

Tn**rilm  Diitrifcuia,  Sradkate,  166  D  86  N.  Michifai  BKA,  CEica,i 


<p>  Roberts  Lightning  Mixer 

W  The  Greatest  Mixer  Ever  invented 

now.  Yau’ll  have 
(a  j[  one  sometime.  Why  not  have  one 

now?  You’ll  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  along  without  it.  Beats  whites 
!  I  of  eggs  in  hif  a  minute;  whips  cream 

i  i  1  i  I  and  chums  butter  in  from  one  to  three 

j  >  Hi  I  minutes.  In  making  floats,  Slad  dress- 

1  I  I  I  ings,  custards,  gravies,  charlotte  nisse, 

I  [  y  ,1  egg  nog,  etc.,  it’s  really  indispensable. 

I  y  i  I  spatter.  Saves  time  and  labor. 

P  4  urn  I  y®*'*’  dealer’s  or  by  parcel  post.  Pint 

|l  size  60c ;  quart  size  75c. 

rJ  .  SenJ  for  free  dacriptiae  circular 

DORSEY  MFC.  CO..  88  Broad  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


i  S^^lissue 

I  “Soft  and  Clothlike” 


Y^HEIN  buying,  ask  for  the  soft,  strong  clothlike  toilet 
paper  that  is  treated  with  healing  Balsam, 
b  •  oorchmenl  wrapped  to  protect  froni  gritty  irrileting  duOO 

3  rolls ~for  25  cents  ' 

(Except  lo  Rocky  Mt.  zooe  mod  Cmoadm) 

Send  for  FREE  immpu  pocket  packet. 

scon  PAKR  COMPANY  623  SItamad  An.,  PNIUOELPNIA 


Magnificent  Steel  Launch  $Q£m 

Complete  With  EnKine,  Rendy  to  Run 


1 8-S0-98  mad  87  fl.  boata  at  proportloaata  pHeem.  All  Isaaebet  tested  mod  fitted  with 
Detroit  twcxyele  r«v«nibU  engiDM  with  speed  coDtrollins  leTer-’*simpl«et  enciae  amde—starts 
withoat  ermakinr^hmi  oaly  8  oiOTiac  partm— mayooe  can  raa  it.  The  Safe  IdaoDC^-^bao* 
lately  Boo-siakmble— aeede  ao  bomthoaim  All  bomte  fitted  with  mir-tirht  compmrtmeate'''cma« 
not  iiak.  leak  or  met.  We  are  sole  owaera  of  the  patent*  for  the  maaafactore  of  rollod  ited. 
lock-eeamed  fteet  boate.  Ordere  filled  tbo  day  they  are  received.  Boate  shipped  to  overy 
part  of  the  anrld.  Free  Cataloc*  Steel  Rowt>oats,  $20*  (S8> 

MICNKUAifSTCSK  MATCO.,  1280  lafferaon  Avaniia,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  8.  A. 
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This  Curve 


makes  you  shave  right 

Even  though  you  hold  this  razor  straight  on  your  &ce  you 
get  a  sliding  stroke:  if  held  at  an  angle  you  get  a  Stmble 
sliding  stroke.  The  latter  only  possible  with  a  curved 
Made,  which  insures  a  cleaner  and  smootlier  shave  than 
you'\e  ever  experien  ed  before.  Shaving  b  always  a 
pleasure  w  ith  the  cek  .i/rated 

"Curved"  -/X" 


B  TUngsteel 

Bml  The  curved  Node  feature  is  a  proven  success. 

Thousands  of  men  who  have  splendid  razors  say  that 
^Bf  the  ** Curved**  Shumate  excels  them  all.  Its  line  ••temper 
■/  Sheffield  steel  edge  w  ill  laa  fore>er— never  need  grinding. 
W;  The  “Curved"  Shumate  is  Guaranteed  for  Ufa,  If 
K  this  Shumate  ever  proves  unsatisfactory,  we  will  exchange 
■/  it  at  any  time,  free.  30,U00  dealers  sell  Shumates — if  yours 
I  doesn't,  it  will  be 

,/  Sent  to  You  a  0.00 

I  Prepaid  for 

a  **Curved'*  Shumate  todav  sure-^'ou  may  be  satisfied 
with  the  razor  you  are  using,  b:it  youTl  never  realize  what 
superlative  shax  ing  comfort  is,  until  you've  used  this  "Curved  " 
Shumate. 

Deaiers  shouid  write  for  Speciai  Proposition, 

Shumate  Razor  Co. 

Eatablished  1M4 

300  Locust  St.  St.  Louts,  Mo. 


Others  Make  $400  a  Day,  So  CanYou 


Booher  Bros.,  at 
Eagcrtown .  I  nd . . 
made  $:t50.90  in 
six  hours;  next 
dayat  Crawfords- 
illef402;  anoth¬ 
er  made  in 
hours. 

It's  novel— brim¬ 
ful  of  enjoyment. 
The  excellent 
music  draws  the 
crowd-thewavy, 

xciting  ride 
keeps  tiieni. 

-  CIRCUNG  WAVE  Bright,  eye- 

catching  appearance  when  in  motion.  dnraNy  constixicted — safely  made. 

You're  Busy  All  the  Time 

In  winter  and  summer  only  one  assistant  needetl.  Daily  gasoline  cost  56c. 
Let  us  send  you  detailed  particulars  about  the  Circling  Wave,  and  its 
money-making  power.  You’ll  be  interested. 

ARMITAGE  &  GUINN.  1S7  Mill  Street.  SpringrtUe.  N.  Y. 


NATURE  SPEARS 


as  Spring  advances  and  brings  promise  of  new  life  and 
recreation.  LA  BLACHE  tells 


women  everywhere  how  to  keep 
that  fair  complexion  and  the 
velvety  smoothness  of 
youth.  It  preserves  a 
fine  complexion,  restores 
one  that  has  faded. 


K*fu»»  Subttltut0a 


Your  letters  will  carry  with  them  an  air  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  refinement,  which  your  friends  will 
appreciate,  when  you  write  them  on 


tv/ARDWOVE 

Writing  papek 

It  is  used  by  the  most  discriminating  correspondegts, 
because  it  embodies  the  perfection  uf  paper  manufac¬ 
turing  and  sells  at  a  right  price. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Wardwove.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you.  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
portfolio  free.  V..  a 

SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY.  57-C3  Fraaklia  SirMt.  B«tM.  Sm. 


THEM  BEPORB  PA  YUM! 

These  gems  are  ebemlral  white  app!.. 
— LOOR  like  Dtamewds.  Stand  add  sad 
WMU  fire  diamond  tests.  So  hard  they  eutr 

sorateh  a  nie  and  wiH  cut  glaae.  BiSl- 
lanry  guaranteed  25  years.  All  niountsd  la  UK 
mW  dlamewd  iwsiiweiwgje.  Will  send  you  say  dyli 
ring,  pin  or  stud  lor  examination— all  rharges  itrepald— mmm 
In  advaaca.  Write  today  tor  free  illustrated  booklet,  spertil  priew 

and  ring  measure.  WHITE  TAUEY  GER  CO.,  786  Saks  hiisudkU 


Get  a  Baldridge  Keverae  Gear 

The  “Baldridge”  guards  you  against  “smash-ups.” 
Simply  move  a  lever  to  stop,  reverse  or  go  ahead.  En¬ 
gine  doesn’t  stop.  The  unbroken  main  shaft  preventi 
usual  gear  trouMee.  Enclosed.  Thousands  in  use.  f, 
TK  IM.IMNE  KM  CO.,  ns  H.  trad  M.,  OdtA  WcMga  ^ 


VIM 

Liktkili 


^MOTORSI 


'Zbc  (tolora^o  (Bern,” 

A  beautiful  Genuine  Topaz,  of  puren  wUk 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  bnUnzy, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  le^if  a- 
I>erts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitatioa  Dib 
mood  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  guaraaM 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Speda)  pno. 
Fa.oo  each,  j  for  Fs.oo.  Size,  up  to  two  ana. 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance, 

H.  Ll.^aEBA.^^,  Upert  tea  CbUmt. 

1536  Ch^pa  Street,  !>€■»»,  C* 


w  We  Ship  on  Apptwal 

wtthrut  a  cent  ae^osxt,  prepay  tbe  fireigM 
IJKIO  DAYS  FSBB  TRIAL  oo  every  bkyck.  IT 
UQc  C<^TS  oae  cent  to  lean  oar  smhemrd  •/  pruss 

1  1/]^  <vf/rx  oa  highest  gr^de  IflS  nioddt. 

J/a  factory  price$  a^peirot 

AlrlR  emtUas^  price  oatil  you  write  Cor  our  newbr^jn 
IlMfcj  Catalaa  sad  lean  our  •mUrr/M//r«^ziZMnaa  the  h 

KBRlH  sample  bicycle  going  to  your  towa. 

^  ri6er  AiERfi 

^\va  wsrldryclcs.  We  8eM  cheepes  thaa  say  uthwfctnW-; 

I  ur  TIMS,  Cwefr-Sralie  rear  wh— ** 

r  ^  repairs aad suadriea  at  Aw^MztMi//rk-zz.  DaRwR^ 
WfRe  ted^  for  our  iatest  speciai  ajper  oa  ** Raager" 

MBAO  CYCLE  CO.  Oft.  P.43.  CNICdW 


The  advertiaemeuU  in  Everybody's  Magarine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  t. 
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_  What  did  you  pay  for  coal  last  winter  ?  Figure  it  up — then 

divide  the  amount  by  two  or  even  that  will  give  the  cost 

lor  nact  winter,  provided  you  put  in  an  Underfeed  Furnace  or  Steam  or  Hot  Water  Boiler.  Our 
fm  Book  tells  how.  The  Underfeed  way  of  burning  coal  insures  FOUR  big  savings: 


1.  Cheaper  grades  of  hard  or  soft  coal — slack, 
pea  or  buckwheat  sizes — are  pumped  into  the  Hre- 
pot  from  below,  bum  perfectly  and  yield  more  clean, 
tva  beat  than  highert  priced  coal. 

2.  Smoke  and  gases  (valued  heat 
units)  wasted  up  chimneys  of  other 
heaters,  must  pass  through  the  fire, 
are  consumed  and  make  more  heat. 

3.  In  the  Underfeed  the  fire  glow 
plays  upon  heat-responsive,  clean 
metal,  instead  of  upon  soot-coated 
surfaces  which  retard  heat  in  other 
heaters. 

4.  Instead  of  bei^  blanketed 
under  fresh  coal,  jlrw  coeds  are 


^^1 


always  on  top  close  to  heating  surfaces,  resulting  in 
even  Underfeed  temperature. 

Mr»  A,  C,  Brtftld,  Tmum,  7/A,  wriust  **Lut  winter,  coldetc  in  2S 
yetrt.  Underfeed  took  ctre  erf  10  rooms  for  ns  for  $ZZ  worth  slnck,** 

^  Dr.  A»  DM/hrrfr,  MasAlUm,  0.,  wiuts  ^  ^ 

**Mf  Underfeed  Boiler —with  11  ridiatort—  j 
cost  me  only  $14  for  slack  last  winter.** 

Write  for  FREE  Book,  cirinc  fnU  information 
of  this  practical,  money-sarin;  beatinc  system. 

Headn;  ^ans  and  estimates  of  cost — free. 

^THE  PECK-WILUAMSON  CO.  I 
306  West  Filth  St.,  Cinciiuintia  O* 

Send  ST- j  .  j  Furnace  Book .  ] 

me  UMCneea  Boiler  Book .  i 

(Indicate  by  X  book  you  desire] 

Name . 

Address . . . . 

Name  of  my  dealer . . . 


Use  Oxide  of  Zinc  Paints 

pAlNT  ECONOMY  consists  in  selecting  those  paints 
which  give  the  best  and  longest  service  at  the  low¬ 
est  annual  cost.  Elxperience  proves  these  to  be  Paints 
containing  Oxide  of  Zinc. 

Buying  such  paints  you  buy  permanent  tints,  efficient 
protection,  durable  coatings. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

We  do  not  make  paint.  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

A  litf  of  paint  manufactur- 
en  lent  fiee  oo  requert. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody*.  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertUer.  or  viating  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


IIO 


AN 

EPOCHAL 

FUEU)IL 

BURNER 


Ito  -iSSt  IjSa  A"  inquiry  will  rewk 

soDUBHi  [  tnt/t  in  profit  to  you.  . 

STILZ  COMPANY  l«iS  N.  Marvine  Street.  Philadelpkla.h. 


Keep  Your  Heels  Straight 


i  _  Kundowii  heels  impossible  with  HEEL*  C.  ifc 
STRATES  inside  your  shoes.  Save  $1.50  ■■■ 
HHH  to  $2.00  a  year  reheelinK,  to  men  who  walk 
much.  Especially  necessary  for  children’s 
and  ladies'  hieh  heel  shoes— worn  inside 
Mg^^^^slioes— Kitallsizes.  Satisfaction  or  money  ^^■Tl 
returned.  Photos  show  shoes  worn  4 
montlis.oncwith.onewithout,  HEEL* 
STRATES,  Pair.  Postpaid  oes- 

— -  RePrtteiitath  ft  //  nwret/. 

0.J.¥.ASaiEMBACH.220EkaweedA»t.E  Oris*e,$.l 
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«9*S 


CAMERAS 


LEARN 


A  Goerz  bn  an  picnm  that  are  worth 
money,  beconoe  thoy  thow  in  claarett. 
sharpest  detail  incidm  which  die  eye  itself 
is  not  quick  enough  to  gnap*  A  Goen  Lem 
may  be  fitted  to  the  camera  you  now  have. 

Omr  Book  on  **Lenae%  and  Cotmeame** 
wiD^  gent  for  the  asking 


Draw  for  Nrwspai^ers.  Mau«t^ines.  Advrrtisert. 
T»»#h  ymnelt  b>  studying;  *^iaPLD'l»:D  ILU'fr 
TRSTII^CI**  a  tHf  iBarmrOar  hy  Charles 


Hope  Pro%-ost,  well  known  through  his  drawings  in  Ufc 
llan>er'sWeekly.  N.Y.  Herald. etc.  IS.onn i«opte harem 
iedby  his  method.  |3.  postpaid.  Circular  free.  Write  ND", 
Berdae  IhiMItkIag  C*..  Dept.  E*  lit  C.  94tli  Ht.. 


The  advertisements  in  Ev'erybody  s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  p->ge  3. 


William  J.  Bums  Detective  Agency  Protects 

Cheques 

"A.B.  A.”  Cheques  are  the  most  convenient,  most  economical  travel 
funds.  They  are  SAFE  TO  BUY  ^cause  they  are  issued  by 
thousands  of  American  Banks  under  authority  of  the  great 
American  Bankers  Association. 

They  are  SAFE  TO  CARRY  because  they  are  of  no  use  to  a  thief  without 
your  aianature,  and  became  every  crook  of  prominence  in  the  cMlized  woriJ  knoics 
that  the  finmt  Aterxy  protecte  them.  Anything  in  the  care  of  the  Burns  Agency 
is  considered  in  the  underworld  extra-hasardous  to  meddle  with.  That  is 
why  this  famous  detective  has  been  retained  by  the  American  Bankers 
Association  to  protect  its  clients. 

G«t  them  at  your  Bank 

Ask  tor  booklet,  U your  battk  is  not  yet  supplied  with  "A.  B.  A."  Cbepues, 
write  (or  information  as  to  where  they  tttay  be  obtairud  in  your  vicinity. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  New  York  City 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


THE  NEW  SAVAGE  AUTOMATIC 


Ai.vs  Easy  At  Pointing  Your  Finger 


Cold  Sweat 


Cold  Steel 


SO.ME  night,  in  the  middle  pf  the  night,  you  will  know  to  a 
certainty  that  a  burglar  is  around.  You  will  hear  him  mov> 
iii{.  You  will  be  wide  awake — chill  in  your  scalp — cold  trickling  sweat. 

In  a  flash  you  will-know  that  if  the  burglar  finds  no  loot  he  will  find  yoss. 
He  means  business. 

You  have  to  think  quickly  and  act. 

The  man  or  woman  whose  fingers  close  upon  a  Savage  Automatic  knows 
he  can  rely  on  instinct  to  shoot  straight  in  the  dark.  As  surely  as  he  can 
pool  hii  index  finger,  just  so  surely  he  knows  he  can  put  l  o  paralyzing  bullets 
where  be  wants  them. 

Ereo  the  timid  woman  who  fears  firearms  forgets  to  fear  the  Savage,  for 
■he  knows  every  chance  is  in  her  favor.  Faith  in  cold  steel  and  Savage  quick* 
SCSI  makes  the  “pointer”  of  a  Savage  master  of  the  situation. 

If  she  has  to  face  a  burglar  tonight  g;ive  her  the  gun  that  makes  an  untrained 
Mrice  shoot  like  an  expert— the  Savage  Automatic  that  shoots  ten  shots,  one  to  a 
Biller  poll,as  fast  or  slowly  as  youplease— thegun  that  shoots  straight  in  the  dark. 

Send  us  6  cents  in  stamps  for  the  advice  of  famous  detectives  and  police  authori- 
lies  on  bow  to  handle  the  burglar  in  your  home  with  the  &vage  Automatic. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY,  433  SAVAGE  AVENUE,  UTICA.  N.  Y. 


FAMOUS  SAVAGE  RIFLES 
The  “Imp” 

Tfie  Most  Talked  of  Gun  in  America 
The  remarkable  zz  Savage  high 
power  rifle  that  shoots  cartridges  of 
high  concentration  with  Savage  eflS- 
idency.  Write  us  today  for  informa* 
tion  about  the  **  Imp,*’  Post  yourself. 


Department  of  Classified  Advertisi 

RATE — $3.00  per  line — 3%  cash  discount — 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 

tM  (anntt  knnv  tach  ClauijM  AdvtrtUir  pfrtmaHy*  uv  rtfuta  thg  asaitanti  nf  mr  rtadtri  in  €xcludini  frtm  thtu 
ipiumns  anything  qutstitnahU.  ftrmt  (Uu  alma  tht  jira  day  ^  m0nth  prtcading  dau  0f  ft^hluaHtn. 


REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 


ALABAMA 

AN  ORANQE-PECAN  ORCHARD  In  Southern  Alabama  meana  a 
Itfe-lonjt  Income  and  a  home  for  old  age.  Bearing  groves  prove  this. 
We  plant  100  Orange  and  20  Pecan  trees  per  acre  and  develop  5  years. 
Easy  payments,  no  interest.  E.  8.  Braden,  Otis  Building,  Chicago. 


FLORIDA 


ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 


COME  TO  SONNY  STANISLAUS,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  where  the  land  owns  the  water.  Municipal  Irrigation  system 
past  experimental  stage.  No  excessive  water  rates  to  pay  to  private 
corporations.  Everything  under  the  sun  grown  in  abundance.  Ideal 
climate,  perfect  soli.  Home  of  alfalfa,  fruit,  berries.  Free  Booklet, 
Dept.  E,  Stanislaus  Board  of  Trade.  Modesto,  Cal, 

“T^heIjirect  route  to  the  best  californIahas  to 

offer  the  homeeeeker  and  the  Investor  leads  to  Tulare  County. 
Write  Tulare  County  Board  of  Trade,  Visalia,  Calif.,  and  ask  for 
booklet  "E.”  It  Is  free. 


MISSISSIPPI 

IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  in  Mississippi  Is  giv¬ 
ing  away  a  few  five-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  Ogs  be 
p^ted.  The  owner  wants  enough  dga  raised  to  supply  a  Canning 
Factory.  You  ran  secure  five  acres  and  an  Interest  in  the  Factory 
by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company,  Block  B,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  They 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  (5  per  month.  Your  profit 
should  be  fl.ono  per  year.  Some  think  thfii  man  Is  craiy  for  giving 
away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  his  madness. 

NORTHWEST 


OET  YOUR  HOME  IN  THE  NORTH  WEST  UNITED  STATES. 
Locate  adjacent  to  Northern  Pacific  Railway — the  best  developed 
sections  of  the  Northwest — In  Minnesota.  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  the  land  of  prise  cattle  and  crops. 
Stay  near  home  markeu:  quick  transportation;  close  to  good  oei^- 
bors  and  good  schools:  no  Isolated  plonerrlng.  Free  United  States 
Government  homestead  land:  state  land  on  easy  terras:  deeded  land 
at  low  prices  and  on  crop  payment  plan.  Write  quick  tor  free  litera¬ 
ture  about  these  "prosp^ty  States  of  America  — say  what  state 
most  interests  you.  Ask  about  low  fares.  L.  J.  Brirker,  Cien'l  Im¬ 
migration  Agent.  254  Northern  Paclllc  Bldg.,  Saint  Paul.  Minn. 

VIRGINIA 

PROVIDE  for”  YOUR  FUTURE.  Ten  acres  Apple  Orchards 
here  produce  big  yearly  Incomes.  Rest  climate.  Healthful  Sec¬ 
tion.  Near  large  markets.  Finest  apple  lands  $50  to  $75  per  acre 
on  easy  payments.  Write  today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  22  free, 
riving  full  particulars.  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company, 
Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


States  of  Viiglnla,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Alabama.  Outdoor  pursuits  possible  every  working  day.  Two  and 
three  crops  annually.  Write  for  attractive  literature.  J.  A.  Pride, 
General  Industrial  Agent.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  Suite  No. 


Seo,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


VIRGINIA  FERTILE  FARM  LANDS  tfs.oe  per  acre  and  up. 
Easy  Payments.  We  will  mail  you  our  beautiful  Illustrated  maga- 
alne,  one  year  free,  if  you  will  send  names  of  two  friends  who  are 
interested  in  Virginia.  F.  H.  La  Baume.  Agr’l  Agent,  Norfolk  A 
Western  Ry.,  N  *  W.  Bldg.,  Room  fi5.  Roanoke.  Va. _ 

CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  ALONG  THE  C.  ft  O.  RY. 
At  low  as  $15.00  per  acre.  Abundant  rainfall,  rich  soil,  mild  win¬ 
ters.  nearby  Eastern  markets.  Write  to-day  for  Illustrated  book¬ 
let  "Country  Life  In  Virginia.”  and  low  excursion  rales.  Address 
K.  T.  Crawley.  Indus.  Agt..  C.  ft  O.  Ry..  Room  1004,  RIchmond.Va. 


culture,  mid-winter  gardening,  for  sale:  low  cash  prices,  ffmeti 
lilustrated  booklet  and  map:  _po8tals  not  answered,  isiit 
Land  Company,  Lake  Wales,  Polk  County,  Fla. 


FOR  A  HOME  OR  AN  INVESTMENT  ChocUnlMMhHFM- 
Bula,  Washington  Co..  Fla.,  has  few  equals.  All  natural  rcaoiiiaia 
make  It  Garden  Spot  of  Florida.  Black,  rich. sandy.loamnl.  piBn 
of  rainfall  12  months  In  year.  No  Irrigation.  Crops  never  knosatsU 
Two  and  three  crops  easily  raised  each  year  on  same  land.  CaeiedhI 
climate.  One  of  healthiest  spots  in  United  States.  The  home  d  am 
trotdeal  fruits  and  early  vegetables.  Finest  and  highest  priced  wm 
of  Florida  grow  here.  Lumber  on  ground  at  wholeale  ptta  Sat- 
strokes  and  frost-bites  unknown.  Fish,  oysters,  ciamsaidBai 
^ore.  Fine  boating  and  salt-water  bathing.  Investlgaietbenaftli 
to  all  we  ask.  Write  to-day  for  literature,  sample  of  soO,  maat 
Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Co.,  412  N<»thwestero  Bldg.,  CkkigtrOL 


COCOANUT  DROVE  BY  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCAYNEM- 
Itable  vacations  In  your  own  Bungalow.  In  refined  romnitaltr  rill 
your  Grape  Fruit  Grove,  supervised  by  us,  pays  expenses  Umm 
Book  free.  Cocoanut  Grove  Deveiopmeot  Co..  Cocoanut  Oreig  Ik. 


A  FEW  SMALL  FARMS  of  best  truck  Und  for  sale,  siww 
my  own  farm,  which  shows  for  Itself  what  ran  be  done  os  till  ksi 
Sold  to  settlers  only.  Prices  and  terms  to  suit  purcbaier.  T.G. 
Lockwood,  Owner,  Bartow,  Florida. 

WE  OFFER  YOU:  SUNSHINE  FOR  SNOW.  BREEZESFM 
Bllssards,  Flowers  for  Floods,  Prosperity  for  Piivstloo,  sad  Bari 
while  making  Wealth  on  a  farm  surrounding  the  rapidly  nahi 
little  city  of  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida.  Three  railroads,  qan  loae 
portatlon,  good  home  market,  high  rolling  land,  good  sod  hr  Ota 
F'rult,  Peaches,  Pecans.  Sugar  Cane  and  all  garden  vegetaUa.  (M 
roads,  schools,  churches  and  neighbors.  Titles  guaraatsri.  li 
help  you  to  help  youiseir.  Low  prices  and  easy  tenns.  Wikeftle 
day  for  Illustrated  booklet  and  complete  infonnatloB.  Tmpil 
Tarpon  Springs  Land  Co.,  Tampa.  Florida. 


opening?  For  particulars  address  Mr.  J.  B.  Clark.  Lsal  Cm- 
mlasloner.  Live  Oak,  Pmy  ft  Gulf  Railroad  Company,  Ba  Hi 
Live  Oak.  Florida. 


BUY  A  WINTER  HOME  AT  OARDENVILLE  ON  TAW* 
Bay.  Ehiioy  Florida’s  balmy  climate,  boating,  bsthlag,  BMia 
winter.  Beautiful  location,  large  lots,  flowing  wells,  rickMlBH 

Sardenlng  a  pleasure.  Little  prices,  small  monthly  paywata.  Be 
escriptlve  maps  write  W.  D.  Davis,  Box  1057.  Tamps.  Fla. 


ISLE  OF  PINES  _ 

CHARCO  FRIO  COLONY,  ISLE  OF  PINES.  10  ana  Bn*  1 
tracu.  None  better.  Raise  oranges,  pincapplea.  gnpWk  I 
bananas,  nuts,  etc.  Low  freight  rale,  good  servke.  ^1  ■  •  I 
write  today.  Free  book.  Wm.  G.  Haiuell.  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  I 

JI2  ACRES.  SANTA  BARBARA.  Near  and  betweca  I 

and  Los  Indlos.  Offered  In  single  undivided  tract  oriy.  I 
per  acre.  Quality  excellenl.  Adjoining  land  to  reialUig  a*  •* 
ranclpals  only.  “Owner.”  #0  Wall  8t..  Room  2307,  New  ink. 

“WATCH  US  GROW”  la  the  watchword  of  McKlalrij.1**  I 
Pines.  Beautiful,  Healthful  Island  90  miles  south  of  B^  I 
Largest  American  Coloov  In  f^uba.  F'our  days  from  New  inxw 
steamer.  Mild,  deilghtfiil  climate  the  year  round.  No  irjmw 
fevers,  no  Irrigation  needed  for  trees.  Fertile  soil  for  growlag  <n^  . 
grapefruit,  lemons,  Ilmen,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  l»J|~  ^ 
enough  to  make  you  Independent  In  a  few  years.  'Ant*  to^" 
Flee  Book  showing  Ameritmi  life  at  McKinley.  PubUdty  ■•w*- 
Isle  of  Pln«>  Co..  22.'>  Fifth  Are..  New  York.  N.  Y. _ 

“FOLLOW  THE  LEAD  OF  WISE  BUVERS”-^riI^ 
dlos,  Irie  of  nnes — the  beautiful,  fertile,  American  Inhahitsiujj" 
Island  only  180  miles  from  Key  West.  Fla.  June  rllmate  y«riW»  ] 
— DO  frosts.  Abundance  of  rain — no  Irrigatloo.  Blgpt^w  .i 
oranges,  lemons,  grape-fruit,  pineapples,  etc.  Amertcaai^  ■ 
acboola.  churches,  banks,  newspapers,  etc.  Our  lanmri^JB 
Los  Iodine,  the  only  deep-sea  harbor  on  the  Island,  inomai^^w 
tunity  for  home  or  Investment.  10 acres  will  make  yonmoepmjm 
Easy  terms.  Prices  now  low — land  rapidly  Inrreamjg.^w;  B 
Titles  guaranteed.  Write  for  complete  Inhtrmatloo.  Cassmi*  a 
ft  Fruit  On.,  117  Wlseonsln  8t..  Milwaukee,  Wto.  I 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


REAL  ESTATE— FARM  LANDS— Continued 


i^OVED  IRRIQATED  ORCHARD  HOME  TRACTS  on 
LauTBlvn'  1111X000(1108  Important  railway  cvnter  In  heart  of 
SKiilt  dtotrlct  In  Northweet.  Elarly  and  long  growing  aeaaon; 
riZi  water  transportation;  eaay  temia.  Ask  for  nooUeta.  Pasco 
^{[.-swjimpany.  Pasco,  Washington. _ 

miscellaneous 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


WILLOW  RIVER — New  "Town  of  Importantte,"  southern  en¬ 
trance  Peace  River  Country,  main  line  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  B.  C. 
Write  to-day  lor  printed  matter.  Pacific  Land  A  Townaltes  Co., 
Ltd.,  562  Pacific  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


QO  SOUTH  AND  PROSPER — The  greatest  opportunities  in 
America  are  offered  by  Southeastern  States.  Fortunes  are  made 
from  truck,  fruit,  poultry,  cattle,  dairying  and  general  farming. 
Land  values  lowest  In  America.  Climatic  and  living  conditions 
ideal.  Farm  lists,  the  "Southern  Field"  magazine  and  all  facts 
free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent,  Southern  RaU- 
way.  Room  28,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


MTENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  &  COPVRIOHTS.  Our  hand- 
(Mk  M  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
■1-^  ■  ire  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Sclen- 
tMtABHleiB — Munn  A  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  357  Broadway,  New 
Ycrt— Bnneh  OfBce,  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


patents  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED,  SEND  SKETCH 
tar  tne  report  as  to  patentability.  "Guide  B<x>k,”  Fortunes  in 
Piiaii,  sad  "What  to  Invent,"  with  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
Wisted  sod  Prizes  offered  for  inventions,  sent  free.  Patents 
■emd  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 


SEND  FOR  NEW  HELPFUL  PLAN  FOR  INVENTORS  AND 
booklet,  free.  Mason.  Fenwick  A  Lawrence,  620  F  Street,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  New  York.  Establish^  52  years.  Submit 
sketch  of  your  Invention. 


INVENTORS’  GUIDE  FREE.  TelU  all.  Send  sketch  for  free 
opinion.  Long  experience.  Patent  sales  furthered.  Inventors 
assisted.  Write  tocfay.  Wm.  N.  Moore  A  Co..  502  L.  A  T.  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  WORTH  MONEY.  For  books  that  tell  what  patents 
bring  most  money  and  why — send  10  cents  postage  to  R.  S.  A  A.  B. 
Lacey,  Dept.  61,  Washington,  D.  C.  Established  1869. 


IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pro- 
wid  tknofb  BS.  Three  iMoks  with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent 
Ma  Tiiinnil  Mrvlees.  I  mt  patent  or  no  fee.  Advice  free. 
LI.  OsSL  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years’ 
active  practice.  Experienced,  personal  high-class  service.  Dlfflcult 
and  rejected  cases  soilclted.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G. 
Siggers,  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3,  N.  U.  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
TYPEWRITERS 


TYKWRITERS,  REMINOTONS  S«.0e :  DENSMORES, 
tasMk  Tosu  $8.00;  OUven,  Underwoods  $15.00.  IS  days'  free 
Btal  lad  five  years'  guarantee.  Harlem  Typewriter  Exchange, 
Dm-  T.  SI.  $15  West  f25tb  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


BANKRUPT  sale — greatest  sale  In  history  of  $100  Typewriters, 
standard  makes.  like  new.  Low  as  $10,  get  one  now,  save  dllference. 
Write  tor  special  price  list  No.  14.  Wepayeimressage,  allow  three  days’ 
trial.  Typewriter  Inspection  Co.,  235  W.  Fourth  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


TYPEWRITER  “BANKRUPT  STOCK”  secured.  Saves  .55%. 
OhA  m  New.  While  they  last  $10  to  $40.  Remington;  Under- 
•m4;  OlTcr;  Smith  Premier;  L.  C.  Smith. — Act  Today.  Pay  after 
S  Atari'  trial  It  mtlsBed.  Guaranteed  tor  one  year.  We  also  have 


I  Atari  trial  n  aatlsOed.  Guaranteed  for  one  year,  w  e  also  have 
took”  of  All  Makes. — Factory  Re-buUts,  etc.,  Type- 
Sales  Co..  719  Traction  Bldg.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
lAwtiln  are  aeeurlng  through  Everybody's  Claarifled  Advertising. 
Isi  krip  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
LD.  Oarna.  Clarified  Dept.,  Everytrady’s  Magazine,  New  York. 


ourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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DUPLICATOR  DEVICES 


verybody’s  Magazine,  New  York.  |  Sizes.  W.  L.  Durkin,  Reeves  A  Co., 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
PHOTOGRAPHS— PICTURES— SLIDES 


,  339  5th  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JH|  KAWERA  SHOP.  I4f  AUDITORIUM,  CHICAGO, 
Derdoplog  and  tMotlnx  by  mall.  Prove  our  quality — 
*^lJ^****  three  dimes  for  developlnc  and  six 

-jARPLE  PRINTS. — 44end  negatives  for  free  eample  of  our  workT 
fit  dweloped  10c.  roll.  VHox  prints  2UX3W.  3c.  Other  xiiee 
RtMWiMatfly  cheap.  Photo  enlarginjt  a  specialty.  AxlO's  20c. 
— — Columbia  Photo  Bupply  Co..  Dept.  A,  Wash..  D.  C. 

DEVELOPINo;  PRINTINar~ENLARajNQT  Better  results, 
yg**  tatea.  prompt  deliver)'.  To  show  quality  of  our  service, 
"•■••reipp  and  print  one  roll  (any  size)  for  you  for  10  cents. 
HmeMet..  gfe  Main  St..  Fitchburg.  Maw. 

J^y**£SVELOPED.  lOr.  perroU.  AUslzee.  Mnu:  2i,x3ii. 3c.: 
‘Wij.llpaH.  Si.xAs.  4c.;  3>,x5H  and  4x5.  5c.;  on  Postcards  5c.: 
“JJJtietams.  Highest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatives  and  will 

NWRwisZMiple. _ Flower  Foto  Shop.  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. _ 

.,S^**I>fYEL0PEb.  10c.  perroll.  AUsIses.  Prints:  2*,x3*t. 3c.: 

$14x3 H.  8'|x4h.  4c.:  3>«x5>4  and  4x5.  5c.;  on  Postcards  .5c.: 
gmwt  mums.  Highest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatives  and  will 
tamiple.  G.  R.  Hoke.  1509a  FASt  63rd  St..  Chirago. 


mEYBODWS  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
P  —  bwti  oA  the  oountry.  The  work  Is  profitable:  It  doesn’t  take 
jWNwa:  It  M  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you’re  not  quite  satisfied 
Tjwjgemut  Income.  Acenta  who  give  all  thetr  time  to  the 
I.  !r.J~  Money — snare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
wAL Batter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
22^-01  the  capital  you  need  Is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ggT'  xad  plenty  of  penevrrance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
we  have  ever  made.  Addrese  Circulation  Depart- 
■■A  STwytodye  Magazine.  New  York  City. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in 


CONDOR  DAYLIOHT  PAPER  and  postals.  Simplest  and  best. 
No  toning,  no  darkroom,  nodevelimlng.  Rirbly  beautiful,  permanent 
prints  In  sepia,  brown  or  purple.  Glossy  and  Art-Matt.  Freebooklet. 
Liberal  samples,  25  renu.  Newark  Photo  Supply  Co..  Newark.  N.  J. 

YOUR  PHOTOS  ENLARGED  3Sc.  8x10  made  from  any  size 
negative  or  film.  Films  developed  5c.  per  roll,  all  sizes.  Prints 
3r.  Mch,  2  1-4x3  1-4:  4c..  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Send  native  and  get  sample 
prints.  Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti  Trust  Photo  Supplies. 
M.  A.  Leese.  614  Ninth  St;.  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

SLIDES;  Lecture,  advertising,  stereoptlcon  and  stock  slides 
for  every  business.  Advertise  In  your  local  theatre,  cheaper  than 
the  newspaper.  Many  manufacturers  will  furnish  you  slides  free, 
send  for  list.  Original  designs  supplied.  Quirk  work.  Harold 
Ives  Company.  41  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  New  York. 


HAVE  YOU  A  CAMERA?  SEND  US  $5  CENTS  FOR  3 
numbers  of  American  Photography,  full  of  practical  suggestions, 
and  directions  for  making  better  edetures.  Monthly  prises.  $1.50  a 
year.  American  Photography,  .523  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 

HiaH^~^AbE  AMATEUR  FINISHINO.  We  are  experu  In 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging.  Prompt  service  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  or  money  returned.  Bend  for  priee  list  "B." 
L.  M.  Prince.  106  W.  4th  St.,  CTnctnnatl.  O. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  10c.  per  roll  any  rise.  Prints  2<.,s3>s. 
3c.:  2Hx4>4.  3Hx3H.  3Kx4h,  4e.;  3>4x514,  4x5.  5c.;  Postals  5c. 
Prompt  returns,  nm-rlass  work.  Two  films  printed  free  as 
nmple.  J.  A.  Srheps,  124  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 


I  WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody’s  Classtfled  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Claailfled  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York. 

writing  to  advertisers  or  risitinR  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN. 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


SOISTMAN  SANITARY  SWEEPER.  Tbe  laat  word  In  evpet 
cleaners.  Combines  best  iwlnu  ot  Vacuum  Cleaner  and  carpet 
sweeper.  Built  by  firm  57  years  old.  Rlmple,  compact.  Ugbt.  band 
operated.  Cleans  completely — dust,  threads,  lint  ravellnsa — will 
last  a  lifetime.  Sold  at  price  every  household  can  afford.  Will  dis¬ 
place  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner.  Representatives  wanted  every¬ 
where.  BU  salary  easily  made  (either  men  or  women)  and  territory 
protected  absolutely — Ironclad  cuarantee  bark  of  our  sweeper  and 
our  .salesmen.  Don't  confuse  the  Solstman  Sanitary  Sweeper  with 
the  ordinary  vacuum  cleaner.  Write  for  terms  and  cet  on  record 
;:t  ;-:ur  territory-  to-day.  See  Dun's  A  Bradstreet's.  Address 
Bsoelslor  Drum  works.  Dept.  E,  Camden,  N.  J. 


MANAGER  WANTED  IN  EVERY  CITY  ANDCoiT?. 
to  handle  best  paying  bustness  known;  legitimate,  new  nsZtl 
control,  no  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Cbsa  H.CZ7 
54  West  34th  St.,  New  York.  nsiittM 


EARN  BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selling  CollecildTUMMa 


OENERI 


nousenoia  necessities.  Agenu  make  over  iw-,  profit.  Write 
oat  selling  plan  and  terms.  Tbe  Beck  Mfg.  Co.,  22U  E.  4 1st  St ..  " 

4**‘c  PROFIT— GLIDING  CASTERS— NEWTNVENfioi 
No  rollers.  Homes  buy  6  to  40  seu.  Hotels  50  to  500  abtm 
can  attach.  Noiseless.  Won't  scratch  Doors.  Save  camu  iS 
furniture.  Set  oosu  3c.  Sells  lOc.  to  25c.  Exclusive  tMcn 

Samples  4c. _ Evergrip  (faster  Co.,  20A  Warren  St.,  N.  Y, 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  telte  of  about  300,0to 
ed  poalilona  In  U.  S.  service.  Thousands  of  vacancies  tvariSr 
There  Is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay  nSi 
employment.  Just  ask  for  booklet  S-6.  No  obllgauw  IS 
Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER.  Qii.m- 
Oovemment  position.  We  prepare  you  by  mall  (or  any  Civil  Smta 
Examination.  Many  vacancies  now  exist.  Write  to-diy  tw  tn 
Booklet  42.  Capital  Civil  Service  School.  Wasblwon,  D.  C. 

OUR  "I*"  BEST  SELLERS  IN  NEW  IDEA^SANTuR 
Brushes,  appeals  to  hustling  agenu.  Work  steady  and  coobIMoh 
large.  Write  (or  our  proposlllon  and  Illustrated  booklet.  D  L 
Stiver  A  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Clayton,  N.  J. 


- - — - -  - - tbe  asking.  Men 

and  women  everywhere— dty,  town,  village,  country — sell  my  toilet 
necessity  and  make  big  money.  Repeat  orders  sure.  Territorial 
managers  also.wanted.  A  sideline,  spare  time  or  clean  up  big  with 
all  your  tlme._  Dr.  Miller,  1099  Busnwlck  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

ALADDIN  BLU-RAV — Men  and  women,  everywhere  there  Is 
electricity,  can  make  $4.80  on  each  sale  of  this  marvellous  Instrument. 
Demonstrate  Its  efficiency  absolutely  and  If  needed  at  all  Is  In¬ 
valuable.  By  our  sales  plan.  If  you  secure  good  results  your  profits 
Increase  by  territorial  assignments.  Exp^enee  not  necessary — 
knowledge  of  your  territory  and  acquaintance  only.  Dignified,  high- 
grade  proposition.  Earnest,  bustling  workers  can  make  handsome 
inootne.  Get  your  territory  today.  Aladdin  Co.,  00  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

AOENTS  WANTED.  BEST  PAYING  AGENCY  PROPOSI- 
tlon  In  the  U.  8.  If  you  are  making  less  than  $200  monthly,  let  us 
show  you  bow  to  make  more.  Exclusive  control  of  terrltoo'  guaran¬ 
teed.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co.,  20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  O 


AOENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES 
gers  (or  our  goods  establishing  growing  businesses  of  their  own.  Fm 
office  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Particulars  and  samples  free.  One  Oh 
Pen  Company.  Dept.  1,  Baltimore.  Md. 


AOENTS  AND  SALESMEN  WILL  SECURE  FREE,  nmeint 
Information  of  numerous  money-making  selling  propostiloas  asf 
newest  specialties  In  hands  of  responsible  concerns  by  stUrahw 
Distributor.  R  12— 26  Odar  St.,  N.Y. 


AOENTS.  EITHER  SEX.  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY. 
Enormous  profits  are  being  made.  We  will  give  you  exdugvt  il^ 
selling  our  new  cleaning,  polishing  and  dusting  mop.  RfoN 
breaker.  Duncan  Bros.,  2012  N.  Troy  8t..  Chicago.  III. 


SALESMEN.  Those  with  good  adverUslDg  Ideas  or  expwfesa 
will  make  a  success  of  our  proposition  Immediately.  We|lroMaR^ 
resentatives  and  refer  Inquiries.  Old  established  and  desIreMebsMa. 
,  «  references  required.  Chilton  Co..  FhlsJtlith. 


WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  to  run  profitable  bustness  of 
your  own.  Become  our  local  representative  and  sell  high-grade 
custom-made  shirts,  also  guaranteed  sweaters,  underwear,  hosiery 
and  neckties,  direct  to  homes.  Write,'  Steadfast  Mills,  Department 
17.  Cohoes.  N.  Y. 


AOENTS  ARE  MAKING  BIO  PROFITS  selling  "Canton" 
Photo  Knives.  Eiduslve  territory.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  lor  apev_J  outfit  offer  and  territory  to-day.  Canton  Cutlery 

Co..  Dept.  232,  Canton,  Ohio. _ _ _ 

WANTED  QUICK- HONEST  MAN  OR  WOMAN  TO  REPRE* 
sent  large  wholesale  firm.  Easy,  pleasant  work.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Fair  salary  to  start.  Peoples  Supply  Co.,  B-40,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 


NEW  $1  SELF-HEATED  IRON.  Greatest  dollar  srtldr.  Tm 
rltory  and  credit  samples  ready.  Safety  Iron  Co.,  Derby,  Coaa. 


1  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
time,  silvering  mirrors.  No  capital.  Anyone  can  do  tbe  work. 
Send  (or  free  Instruetlve  Booklet,  giving  plans  ot  operation.  O.  F. 
Redmond,  Dept.  C,  Boston.  Mass. 


EARN  A  OOOD  WEEKLY  INCOME  reproducing  photographs  of 
persona  and  scenes  upon  watch  caps,  china  plates,  vases,  etc.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography^  unnecessary.  Plans  (or  sectulng  business  tree, 
ton  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  NEW  EXCLUSIVE  LINEN  HEEL  AND 
toe  guaranteed  hosiery,  wants  agent  In  every  county.  Sales  enor¬ 
mous.  Re-orders  Insure  permanent.  Increasing  Incoose.  Exclusive 
territory.  Credit.  E.  Parker  Mills,  720  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 
“we'wa^t'reSIDENT  AOENTS,  spare  time,  everywhere,  rep¬ 
resenting  world  renowned  Ohashl's  carbon  paper,  Japanese  copying 
books,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  factory  to  consumer 
direct.  No  peddling:  lust  take  orders.  Old  customers  everywhere. 

H.  Ohashl  A  Co.,  3^  B'way.  N.  Y. _ 

FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  tbe  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  firm  wants  It.  Orders  from  $1 .00  to  $100.00.  Nice  pTeatant 
business.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample 
and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co..  417  N.  Clark.  ChlcMo. 


AOENTS  WANTED  FOR  SECURITY  PRODUCTS-OM- 
grade  made-to-order  Dress  Skirts.  Petticoats,  Bpedaltlm.  LBad 
Commission,  Exclusive  rights.  Write  to-day  tor  catalogst.  TM 
Security  Co..  Dept.  2,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


SOAP  AOENTS  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  SELLING  THEaW 
brated  Ltnro  Line,  (^ffee,  flavorings,  spices,  soaps,  perfnsMi. isl 
135  other  Items.  Big  Commissions  to  you — ExcluRvs  urtltog- 
Frelght  allowed.  Handsome  premiums  to  your  custenMra  Fm 
Sample  Case.  No  deposit  required.  Free  catalog.  Unto  Cm- 
pany,  12  Unro  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  _ 


MORE  MONEY  MADE  In  bnubes  than  9  out  ot  lOaceQUjM 
HtmAr,  profitable  demand.  Our  bniabes  satisfy.  OppQrttwn 
make  a  bU  bustness  for  yourself.  Get  our  offer  and  yoor  tsfrtMff 
now.  Brtdteport  Brush  Co.,  ft7  Komuth  8t..  Bridgeport,  Caa 
VACUUM  CLEANER  AGENTS  ATTENTION.  MostpoeoM 
Double  Suction  Cleaner  made,  guaranteed  5  Years.  Rev.WsKfwiss 
losra,  without  experience,  made  $234  In  short  time.  Postal  cm  MW 
proposition.  Warner  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co..  Box  W,  Munae.114 


AOENTS— OET  PARTICULARS  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BESTlg- 
taut  prqposltlona  ever  put  on  tbe  market.  Something  M  satm 
sells.  Meaiu  big  Income  for  you.  Send  postal  today  for  psrocam 
E.  M.  Feltman.  Sales  Mgr.,  6173  Sycamore  St.,  (TnctaulLO. 
AOENTS — Steady  Income  for  two  hours'  work  a  day.  BnR 


AOENTS — Either  sex  sen  our  guaranteed  hosiery.  Whole  or 
part  time:  70  per  cent,  profit.  Goods  replaced  free  If  bole  ap¬ 
pears.  Experience  unnecessary.  Quaker  Knit,  28  So.  31st  8t„ 
Pblta..  Pa. 


AOENTS— PORTRAITS  J$c..  FRAMES  Itc..  Sheet  Plcturea 
Ic.,  Stsreoaoopes  2Se.,  Views  le.  30  days'  eredlL  Sam 


BOILER  ROOM  SPECIALTY.  Leading  manufacturer  wants 
exceptlonaUy  high-grade  salesman  to  sell  $100  specialty  to  large 
power  plants.  Minimum  comm.,  $25  on  each  sale.  "Deslng"  885 

Niagara  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _  _ 

AOENTS;  To  sell  tbe  newest  electric  appliance  on  tbe  market; 
sold  everywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  tbe  home  and  office:  liberal 
profits:  sales-drlvlng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  ot  electricity  required :  It  shows  bow  to  use  one  light  Instead  ol 
two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells  tor  $3.50  and  saves  tbe  purchaser 
an  Investment  of  $25:  write  tor  particulars.  Tbe  Handy  Light  Co.. 
1014  Handy  Light  Block.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. _ 


WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of  Twisted  Wire 
Brushes  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest  profit. 
Write  (or  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co.. 
0  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commlsstons  being 
earned:  write  tor  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott,  Greenfield.  Ohio. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


tlMiml  LU«  Building. _ _ _ 

~SlON  AGENTS  profit  with  our  splendid  line  gunranteed 

OeilMi  (Old  dn  letters  trade  emblems  make-up-yourselt  aluminum 
iloor  pistes.  Calalocue  samples  free.  Sign  Letter  Co.,  63  Barriay 

8t„  New  York. _ _  _ _ 

YOU  CAN  MAKE  ISSSSS  AS  OUR  QENERAL  or  loeal  agenf. 
Nooaleoholle  fisvors,  perfumes,  etc. ;  save  consumer  80*7 .  Perma- 
Mst  buMoeas  In  home  town.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write. 
PltUlACo.,  117  Redd  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AOENTS  CALLING  ON  TOY  DEALERS,  to  take  as 
I  fide  Hoe  an  absolntely  new  Aerial  toy.  can  carry  same  In  pocket,  . 
udheaiy  toshow.  write  for  particulars.  Auto  A  Marine  Specialty  — 
Oo,  Tmton.  N.  1.  ' 


INCOME  INSURANCE;  SOMETHINO  NEW.  Liberal,  new 
form,  low  cost  policy  Issued  to  men  or  women,  all  occupations, 
ages  16  to  70  years,  pays  an  Income  of  $25  weekly  for  sickness  or 
Injuries,  $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000  Acci¬ 
dental  Death,  $15  weekly  tor  sickness  or  Injuries.  Annual  cost  $5. 
Midland  Casualty  Co.,  Keg.  Dept.,  1345  Insurance  Elxchange,  Chicago. 


BE  A  SPORT.  Spend  two  cents.  Buy  a  stamp.  Use  good 
sense.  Our  prompt  reply  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of  benefit  to  thee. 
Electric  Slailer  means  large  proflu  to  agenu  of  either  sex.  Electric 
Specialty  Co..  801  Marquette  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 


CANVASSERS  WANTED  TO  SELL  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLE 
which  sells  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  which  we  have  $25,000.00 
Invested  In  the  manufacturing  of  same.  We  have  canvassers  that 
have  sold  our  goods  for  the  past  five  years.  Address  Box  615. 
Menasha,  WIs. 


MILK  TESTER  “INSPECTOR"  shows  Immediately  whether 
milk  Is  pure  or  watered.  Protects  every  family  against  fraudulent 
adulterations  of  milk.  Utmost  practical  household  article.  Re¬ 
tails  50c.  Big  profit.  Specialties  Co..  674  Eagle  Ave.,  New  York. 


AOENTS:  “Inside  information.  A  new  book  on  the  Agency 
Business.  Every  Agent  should  have  one.  1000  copies — free  while 
they  last.  Send  for  one  today.  Finch  Publishing  Co.,  2023  Third 
St.,  Dayton,  O. 


AOENTS  WANTED — Latest  high-grade  sanitary  specialty. 
Every  home,  hotel,  factory  and  office  buys  on  sight.  Soon  pays 
for  Itself.  Big  proflu.  Write  today.  The  Watrous  Co.,  1662 
Fisher  Building,  Chicago. 


BIO  EXCITEMENT — new  town.  Western  Canada,  best  farming 
district,  natural  gas  belt,  largest  railroad  center  Winnipeg  to  Van¬ 
couver.  Close-In  lou  selllog  easy  terms,  promises  100  to  500  per 
cent,  yearly  Increase.  Literature  free.  Canada  West  Townsite 
Company,  602  Somerset,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 


MAGAZINE  WORK  MADE  PERMANENT.  Formerly  a 
Magailne  Representative  had  only  one  Magaxine  to  sell.  Now  men 
and  women  represent  five  widely  different,  easy-selling  Magailnes. 
Representatives  make  a  business  of  getting  renewal  subscriptions  as 
well  as  new  ones.  All  subecrlptlons  pay  the  same  Rewards.  The 
Magaxine  business  Is  a  permanent  line  of  work  most  attractive  and 
profitable.  It  cosU  you  nothing  to  get  the  details  If  you  write  to-day 
U  Everybody’s  Magailne.  Spring  A  Macdougal  SU.,  N.  Y. _ 

SALESMEN — Looking  for  a  good  exclusive  or  side  line,  secure  our 
excellenyyropositlon  to  sell  our  Magic  Weedersand  Hoes,  The  King  of 
Garden  'Tools,  to  wholesale  and  retail  stores  or  house  to  house.  Se- 
cure  exclusive  territory  at  once.  Relchard  Co.,  Bangor.  Penna. 

AOENTS  MALE  AND  FEMALE.  Success  assured  selling 
unique  line  Embroidered  Novelties.  Art  Llnems,  Ladles’  Wearing  Ap¬ 
parel,  etc.  Prices  and  goods  matchless.  Profits  abundant.  Big  trie 
catalog  tells  all.  Raphael  Imp.  A  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  3,  605  B’way.N.Y. 

SALESPEOPLE  EVERYWHERE  WILL  WISH  TO  FIND  OUT 
why  agents  of  the  “Ever  Ready"  Specialties  are  doing  better  than 
others.  A  postal  will  bring  all  particulars.  A.  Lowell  Mfg.  Co., 
108  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

TRAVELING  MEN:  If  you  want  an  easy,  profitable  side-line, 
write  for  our  special  Direct  newsdealer  proposition  to  handle  Every¬ 
body’s.  Adventure,  The  Delineator,  The  Designer,  andTheWoman’i 
Magaxine.  Utilise  your  spare  time  profitably.  Publishers  News 
Company,  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets,  New  York. 


WOMEN  AGENTS 


EARN  MCc  PROFIT  SELLING  SUDS.  NEW  WASHING 
rawpouad.  Big  repeat  order  business.  Circular  and  sample  on  ap- 
xMeitloa.  Franklin  Novelty  Co.,  20 ^East  3M  8t..  New  York.  Desk  J. 

SALESMEN — ’To  sell  dealers  or  retail  The  Official  Panama  pen- 
lasl.  An  trtbtle  large  heavy  felt  pennant  In  colors.  Every  Ameri- 
fis  ■Mold  hare  one  In  his  home — an  emblem  representing  comple- 
Uoa  of  canal  enterprtse.  Big  money  In  dosen  lots.  Panama  Sov- 
dty  Co..  P.  O.  Box  22.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  Is  offered  to  a  few  women  to 
na  a  ipleodld  and  steady  Income  In  an  easy,  pleasant  and  high- 
raw  ■anner.  Whole  or  spare  time  or  evenings  can  be  devoted. 
No  ^tal  required.  For  detalto  address  J.  II.  Charller,  48  E.  fith 
8t-  N.  Y.  City. 


WOMEN  EVERYWHERE— Take  orders  for  M  A  K  corsets— Big 
money  In  spare  time  and  handsome  income  for  all  your  time.  A  corset 
of  real  value  and  ready  sale.  Repeat  orders.  When  ran  you  start 
In?  Write  for  terms.  M  A  K  Corset  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Jackson.  Mich. 


RESPONSIBLE  LADY  CAN  YASSERS  WANTED  In  every  town 
where  not  represented.  Drees  Goods,  Linens.  Silks,  Lares,  etc. 
Make  a  good  Income  during  your  spare  time.  Samples  Free.  Na¬ 
tional  Dress  Goods  Co..  Dept.  42.  No.  8  Beach  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


SALESLADY  IN  EVERY  CITY  to  open  Wade  Corset  Parlors,  or 
otherwise  represent  High-Grade  Corsets,  not  sold  in  stores.  Best 
proposition.  References,  experience,  etc.  Wade  Corset  Co.,  Park 
Avenue  A  130th  St..  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


piJ^RWlRATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital, 
‘jjamet  buMness  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Htock  made  full- 
P*w  lag  aon-asncasahle  by  using  our  form.-.  President  Stoddard, 
IS™*  6*rr*tary  of  Ariaona.  Laws,  blanks  and  directions  free. 

exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incorpo- 
railat  Company.  Box  8J.  Phoenix.  Ariaona. 

^  BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN,  a^  escape  salaried 
vbMWj  for  life.  L«am  the  Collection  Business.  Limitless  fields; 
sw  competition.  Few  opportunlHes  so  profitable.  Send  for  “Polnt- 
«v’J?:rayi_Ameri^Colloctlon  Service.  18  Btate  8t..  Detroit.  Mich. 

I  .  ^iOPPOFITS.  Manufaciure  “Barley  Crisps.”  new  confection. 

7011  Ic.  to  make.  Machine  an<l  Instructions,  pre- 
rvr’isiA™  lOr.  for  sampir  and  literature.  Barley  Crisp 

1«H  Hyde  8t..  San  Francisco.  Calif. _ _ 

WANTED  EVERY  CITY  AND  TOWN 
omce:  brand  new  proposition:  Wonder  Cloth  finds  a  steady 
«  IS  every  home,  office,  store,  factory,  garage,  etc.;  three  big 
SuifstS..  — local,  mall  sales  and  jobbing  business:  cash  sales; 

tinSflSiS  2™”*'  ratuples,  printed  matter  sm  new  selling  method 
tiTlSri”  experience  needed:  can  make  large  yearly  earninga. 

IwsL°i-!(m.\T  *  If"  dollars  and  good  reference.  Write  Dept.  20.  Bethle- 
wia  I  tllltlet  Oo.,  65  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


ADVERTISERS!  Mall  Dealers.  Uur  Advertisers  Guide  gives 
rates,  circulation  of  2000  Different  Pubileatlons.  Includes  30 
Mall  Order  Plans.  Sent  complete  lOc.  Dearborn  Advertising 
Agency.  507  Franklin  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

SUCCESS  SUCCESS  SUCCESS  SUCCESS  SUCCESS. 
Progressive  and  winning  buslnem  men.  know  the  value  of  a  New 
York  office.  Our  members  are  men  of  this  class.  Write  for  appli¬ 
cation  and  membership  advantages  of  the  Universal  Bureau,  Cand- 
ler  Bldg.,  Times  .Square.  New  York. 

“THE  GUIDE  TO  MONEYVILLE"  Is  a  little  booklet  publbhed 
by  the  Delineator’s  famous  club  for  girls,  the  Clover  Club.  Over 
lOO.OOO  copies  have  been  sent  free  to  girls  and  women  eager  to  have 
“money  of  their  own.”  Wouldn’t  you  like  a  copy?  Besides  telling 
you  how  to  fatten  your  purse.  It  tells  of  the  beautiful  club  gifts  that 
Clover  Girls  receive  In  addition  to  actual  ca.sh.  It  costa  you  nothing 
to  Inquire.  It  places  you  under  no  ohilgatloas.  Helen  Hathaway. 
Secretary  tl^  Clover  Club.  The  Delineator,  New  York. 

YOUR  opportunity  to  be  a  manufaclurer.  Big  proflt.s.  product 
an  International  necessity.  Experience  iinnecessarv.  No  ranva.sstng. 
Big  money  weekly,  easily  earned,  during  spare  time.  Write  for  free 
sample.  Deliell  Mfg.  Co..  448  S.  Mathews  8t..  Loo  Angeles.  Cal. 


Kindly  mention  Everx-body's  Magarine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  x'isiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


lo  OovemiMot  em^oy.  Spend  enpndty  beyond  rencb  o(  the  hud. 
Paraton  Shorthand  CoUece,  New  Orleans,  1a. 

~STUDV  COMMON  SCHOOL  OR  HIOH  SCHOOL  BRANCH- 
e^,  buslneas,  eborthand  or  tyiiewrltlng  under  our  expert  (uidsnre. 


ELGIN  WATCHES— 12  A  MONTH.  Why  not  buy  your  Elgin 
Watch  now  while  you  can  get  It  at  a  special  price  and  on  such  easy 
monthly  payments  that  you'll  never  miss  the  money?  This  month 
we  will  sell  you  a  t20  17-)ewel  Elgin  In  25-year  gold  case  for  tl6.50  or 
a  fine  t30  17-lewel  Elgin  In  25-year  gold  case  for  only  >19.75,  no  mon¬ 
ey  down,  sent  subject  to  your  approval.  Write  for  Free  Catalog. 
We  are  the  largest  Watch  House  In  America  and  trust  honest  people 
everywhere.  Harris-Goar  Co.,  Dept.  774,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 

“TTfE  insurance  Policies  Bought— We  pay  higher  cash  values 
than  the  issuing  company  for  tontine  or  deferr^  dividend  policies 
1  to  5  years  before  maturity.  Write  for  explanatory  booklet.  Charles 
E.  Shepard  A  Co.,  Inc.,  establish^  1888,  56  LIbWy  St..  New  York. 


NEW  THOUGHT 

31  YEARS  OF  NERVOUSNESS  and  Bow  It  Was  Mastered, 
by  The  Man  Who  Did  It.  Given  with  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox’s 
New  Thought  booklet  and  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  Nau- 
- .jjuj  jjj  self-help,  for  10  cents.  The  Elisabeth  Towne  Co.. 


tllus  magaalne  of  seL _ _ 

Dept.  617,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


TOOLS,  AUTOMOBILE,  ACCESSORIES 

TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS,  AND  OTHER  TOOLS,  for  the 
autolat,  shop  and  home — are  listed  and  described  In  the  Tool  Monger, 
a  390-page  catalog  mailed  on  receipt  of  6c.  In  stamps.  Montgomery 
A  Co..  105  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY  OEMS  DIRECT  FROM  THE  CUTTER  and  Save  one-half. 
My  Specialties  are  One  Genuine  Colorado  Topaa,  Amethysts,  Opals, 
Turquols,  Garnets,  etc.  Exclusive  Proprietor  and  Cutter  of  the 
Colorado  Gem,  a  white  Topax  of  Onest  Diamond  cutting.  Guaran¬ 
teed  genuine.  >2.00  each,  3  for  >5.00.  Slxe  up  to  2  1-2  carats. 
Henry  Lindemann.  Expert  Gem  Cutter.  1536  Champa  St.,  Dept. 
C.  Denver,  Colo.  Established  1893.  Write  tor  tree  Booklet  today. 


TRAVELING— TRANSPORTATION— Toms'  ’ 

EUROPE— TOPHAM  TOURS.  If  thinking  of  a  trin  A— 
you  cannot  afford  to  miss  knowing  what  a  Tupham  Tour  milr?* 
for  Booklet  D.  Topham  Tours,  305  8.  Rebecca  8t.,  Pltt^i|B,f|[ 

_ STAMPS--COINS— CURIOS  ~~~ 

STAMPS  FREEI  100  different  or  If  preferred,  a  set^  II  taa'X 
Jubilee.  Mention  Gift  D.  71.  send  4c.  postage. 
priced  Catalogue  of  the  World’s  stamps,  850  n™, 

Jicludlns  U.  S.  70;.  psst  !Ttz.  Prish:  X.''.y .  Siraiid,  LoaSafa? 

WANT  TO  BUY  RARE  OLD  MONEVof  ALL  kiK 
We  Pay  >100.00  for  certain  1853  halt  dollars:  >8  00 
1853  quarters;  >100.00  for  1894  Dime  8.  Mint,  etc  etc  Wst? 
hlgheat  cash  premiums  on  thousands  of  coins  and  bUls  ikuiu 
1907.  Send  to-day  4c.  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Cota  aHiV 
It  Is  full  of  valuable  Information.  The  Numismatic 
Fort  Worth.  Texas. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  HELP  YOURSELF?  In  dty,  town  and 
tillage  the  country  over,  the  Clover  Club  Is  helping  girls  to  earn 
money  of  their  own.  Information  and  "Guide  to  Moneyville"  free 
for  the  asking.  There  are  no  age  limlu,  no  dues  now  or  at  any  time. 
Why  not  at  least  inquire?  It  places  you  under  no  obligation. 
Write  before  bedtime  tonight!  Addren  the  secretary  of  the  Clover 
Club.  Helen  Hathaway.  The  Delineator,  New  York. _ 


COINS— 3*  DIFFERENT  FOREION  COINS  2Sc.  3  CahT 
erate  bills  ISe.  200  Different  stamps — big  value  ISc  A^ur 
■'BCket  of  stampe  and  price  lists  for  3c.  postage.  F.  L.  Tog|5& 
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“COW  BOY  FOB.”  The  novelty  of  the  age  and  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  tricks.  Jokes,  pussies,  etc.  10c.  Order  to-day  and  be 
satlsOed.  L.  M.  Bradley,  287  South  3rd  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  WOMEN 


PHILIPPINES  PRODUCTS.  Her  friend  In  the  PhUIppInes 
sends  her  lovely  embroidered  shirt-waists,  Panama  hats,  curios,  post¬ 
cards,  etc."  Send  me  your  money,  tell  me  what  you  want  aiid  you 
can  have  these  things.  Murphy.  Profeaslonal  Shopper,  Manila,  P.  1. 

LADIES  SHOPPING  BAGS.  We  have  a  very’  popular  one  In 
rich  dull  black  genuine  sealskin,  lined  In  a  beautiful  tan  leather,  has 
purse  Inside,  gilt  trimmings  with  secure  sliding  catch  and  roomy 
strong  handle.  10  Inch  frame  7  1-2  Inches  deep.  Prepaid  >4.50. 

Leather  Goods  Sales  Co.,  Box  265.  SerMton.  Pa. _ 

“HATC^H’S  JAPANESE  COTTON  WASH  CREPES  for  Watem 
and  Dresses:  Low  priced — Durable — (require  no  Ironing).  Send 
postal  card  for  samples.  Walter  M.  Hatch  A  Co.,  148  Tremont  St.. 
Boston.  Maas.  Dept.  D. 


OL4COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  60  page  Spring CekMl- 
Ing  Catalog  Just  out.  Free  to  Collectors  only.  Buying  Cgta  Cku. 
log,  quoting  prices  I  pay,  10  cents.  William  Hessleln,  MaBer  taw 

New  Haven,  Conn. _ 

STAMPS  FREE — 8  dlff.  Costa  Rica,  or  3  dlff.  JapaMscT^^w 
big  stamp  lists,  bargain  lists,  etc.,  etc.,  free  for  2c.  postage.  Unu  i 
collect  write  us.  We  buy  stampe.  W.  C.  Phillips  A  Co.,  Gtaei- 
bury.  Conn.  •  i 


_ LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 

**WHY  1  AM  A  UNITARIAN”  By  James  Freeman  Claikc,al 
other  Unitarian  Literature  free.  Address  "Associate  nrnsnu 
25  Beacon  St.,  Boston. _ 

LOOSE-LEAF  DEVICE^  ~ 


FOR  THE  UME  ' 


A  DIAMOND  BROOCH  SENT  DIRECT  FROM  TIFFANY’S. 

L,  C~.^.  Cl—'.,  c:::.™;:.  fix  every  girl  or  woman  who  earns 
through  the  club  as  little  as  >5.00  a  month  for  three  months.  Wouldn't 
you  like  this  beautiful  brooch?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  earn  money 
of  your  own?  "What  girl  has  done  mrl  can  do.”  Our  membership 

- . —  I — j — 1-  _•  - 1 — 1..  handicapped  girls  and  women 

_ _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  Why  not  give  yourself  the 

beneOt  of  the  doubt  and  write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  little  "Guide  to 
Meee;  v;"e”^  Hriei^  Hathaway .  Secretary  of  the  Clover  Club,  The 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

PARAGON  SHORTHAND.  Learned  In  one  week.  Valuable 


Credits  accepted  by  24  gmt  schools,  a  guarantee  of  excellenre. 
State  your  needs  to-day.  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence,  611- 
633  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. _ 

niAMriND^  IFWFIDY  WATCHF^ 


THE  PERFECTION  EXTENSION  SHOE  for  any  pwM slUi 
a  short  Umb.  No  more  unsightly  cork  soles.  Irons,  etc-  SMta! 
Worn  with  ready-made  shoes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Write  tar  ktaUe 
::c=—  S.  L=-.  313  Third  Ave.,  New  York. _ 

SHETUND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES — An  unceasing  source  of  pIcsMt  ■! 
robust  health  to  children.  Safe  and  Ideal  playmatta  tasRO- 
sive  to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outnts.  Satitaalu 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  CatsiJogue.  Belle  Meade  Fan.  Bn  U, 
Markham.  Va. _ _ _ _ 

INVESTMENTS— BONDS-  MORTGAGES 

WE  INYITE  INYESTORS  TO  CONSID E R~OUR  SOUflEHi 
Saskatchewan  6%  net  First  Mortgage  Loans.  We  loan  with  aw m 
funds  33  1-3%  of  conservative  valuation.  Every  mortgift  MKied 
by  special  agreement  guarding  the  investor  from  lass,  wlkekr 
booklet.  Aaslnlbola  Brokerage  A  Invest.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Weylisn,hA 
SIX  PER  CENT.  NEBRASKA  FARM  MORTOAOEt  It;  | 
them  direct  and  save  brokerage.  Tax  free  In  every  state,  tatet 
and  best  six  per  cent.  Investment  on  the  market.  Write  tar  talUn 
3.  Naponee  State  Bank,  Naponee,  Nebraska.  _ 

POULTRY,  SQUABS,  ETC. 

42  YARIETIES,  Poultry,  Squab  BreedersTFaney  PIgaiaaMA 
Geese,  Turkeya  Guineas.  Ornamental  Birds,  Wild  Gama  w 
Pea  Fowl  and  Doga  Incubatora  fr^bt  paid.  Feed  sndMllB 
Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Dept.  E,  KlrkTodlta 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 

WRITE  MOTION  ^TURE  PLOTS.  We  teach  yoa  W 
plots  sell  readily  for  >15  to  >100.  Literary  ability  not 
Booklet  free.  American  School  for  Photoplay  Writeta  Dtat  *• 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  School  with  the  money-hack  piaritata 
MOTION  PICtURE  PLAYS  WANTED:  You 
them.  We  teach  you  by  mall.  No  experience  needed.  Sf 
mand,  good  pay.  Details  Free.  Associated  Modon  Plettnamiw 

027  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago. _ - 

LEARN  TO  WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAVS.--J^ 
mand.  No  experience  needed.  I  teach  you  by  mail. 

Tidual  and  pnurilcal  Instruction  makes  you  successfoL 

free.  W.  E.  Dawson,  MS  EJks  Bldg.,  Stockton.  Cal. _ 

~WRITfe  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS:  >10  to  >109 
stant  demand:  devote  all  or  spare  time;  experience  or  ecriyrw 
ence  course  unnecessary.  Details  free.  Atlas  Pubtastal 

303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _  - 

FULL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  WRITING  AND  SELUSW:. 
tk>n  Picture  PUsri.  60  peges.  60  eenu  (allver) .  Expert  WM  ^ 

It  AVdkAntlnitAlTv  »w%A  vmrv  miifh  tn  tM  DGIM.  ^ 


EARN  ll.m  A  YEAR  writing  and  eelllDg  one 
play  a  week.  Turn  your  Ideas  Into  dollars.  We  tern  r 
method.  Send  for  free  book,  valuable  Information  and  y 
offer.  Chicago  Photo-Playwright  College,  Box  278  AS, 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


The  Floating, 


— is  the  purest 
white  toilet  soap 
made. 

€.The  cake  fits  the 
hand;  the  price, 
5c,  fits  the  pocket- 
book;  the  quality 
fits  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  requirements. 


a  little  ‘Fairy’ 
in  your  home? 


is  made  of  edible 
fats— much  higher 
priced  material 
than  usually  finds 
its  way  into  soap. 

C.Fairy  Soap  is 
white— and  stays 
white  to  the  last 
wafer  of  the  cake. 

C.Try  Faity  Soap 
in  your  toilet  and 
bath. 

THE 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


m 


<am 


1 
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Kindly  mention  Every  body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Uses  Gasoline  ('/ 


or  Kerosene 


•’pFACTORY  kbBUll  T 


KtBiitrUil*.*— K&.  Saitkrrtaltrfc.l-IS. 

Only  two  of  oar  special  bamiaa.  Haft 
trademark  and  ffuarantee  like  new  wa* 
chinea.  Arethoroughlrrebailtand  perteel 
in  appearance.  Satisfactiom  gnaraateei 
We  can  aare  jon  t2S  to  $75  on  any  madiiaa. 
__  Branch  atorea  in  leading citiea. 

Write  fer  **Tlie  Typewriter's  rearesslon"  and  eatalag. 
AMKICAH  WEITIKO  MACHINE  CO..  Ine..  3*5  BroUwar.  1  T. 


Do  Tour  Printinir! 

Cards,  (ireuUn,  books,  newspaper.  Press  IS,  Liivt 
tl8.  Rotary  MO.  Save  money.  Bl(  prott  pilat- 
tn«  for  others.  All  eas^  rules  sent,  write  IseMCT 
for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  outHts,  eu. 
THE  PRES.S  CO„  Meriden,  Conn. 


W  rite  For  Takes  off  that  oflj  bluish  look,  dust^  dirt,  fincer 

Free  uwrks;  restores  and  presenres  the 

Trial  Bottle  beentiful  fti^h 


Buffalo  Specialty  Co, 
244  Liqaiil  Vaaaw  BHs>» 
Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


_  Canoes 

rUMrt,  aaay  to  aoodlo,  no  boataeiise,  leaks  or  lepairs.  Solo  aoywaoro.  always  ready.  cksA  is 
baggage,  carr)-  by  hand.  Snfn  fwr  fanillys  or  bait  casting  standing,  all  sizes.  KiH>ed  lt>ngitudimly  ta* 
diagonally.  Wan  f  tnfiakit  Stronger  than  wood  or  steel.  Used  in  the  U.  S.  Navv  and  Anny.  and  Ciaiiina 
and  Foreign  governments.  Awnrdad  FImt  PriM  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  World's  Fairs,  t  ataiogue. 

KING  FOLDING  CANVAS  BOAT  CO,.  676  Harrison  St.,  |f-»— ««»k. 

eeps  a  Piano  Beautiful  and  New 


The  ad\’ertisements  in  Everybody's  Magatine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


S^U  Book  FREE  upon  request 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

Chicaso.  U.  S.  A. 


Name  in  Shoe 


A  Style  for 
Every  Taste 


Consider  the  wear  in  a  pair 
of  $5.00  shoes — the  style 
and  fit — Less  will  not  buy 
certain  comfort  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  service. 

Look  for  dte  Flonketm  Sign — You’ll  find  a 
Inc  dealer  ready  to  ihow  you  correct  dylet  to 
fit  your  feet 

Price  $5.00 

*< IMPERIAL*’  Quality  $6.00 


BREERS 


^lAMOND  JUBILEE 

XiARDEN  BOOK 


MONEY 


MUSHROOMS 


TOLEDO  MARINE  MOTORS 


M&M  Portable  Ready-Built  Cottages 

Complete  Ready  To  Set  On  The  Foundation 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


••Quevn" Surpasses  the  famous  “  Black 
—  Beauty.’’ FracUcallessons  in  horse 

/F\  ■  handling  are  woven  into  the  story  by 

V  ^  the  master  hand  of  Prof.  Berry. 

Bj  J  Every  line  sparkles  with  interest.  L  ft 

iV  n Thousands  praise  it.  Sells  for  SOc, 

But  limited  number  only  will  be  sent  for 

Y  tntn  uxl  10c.  to  pay  cost  of  postage  and 
'frMwf.  Sum!  Today. 

pnrr  With  each  book  we  also  send  free  a 
r  lU^  beautiful  colored  picture  of  Queen  iJb 

iddiag  effect — suitable  for  framing. 

PROF.  JESSE  BERRY  \ 

laaSM  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio  wiW  “Queen” 


I  searching 

for  a  special  vege- 
table  which  delighted 
I  you  Or 

that  novelty  in  dowers 
which  drew  your  admir- 
Ing  attention?  Have  you  a  corner 
of  your  garden  where  some  old-time 
perennial  just  belonga — if  you  could 
r  only  find  it?  It  Is  almost  certain 

“lou  can  get  them  at  Dreer’s” 

The  Uiaiuond  Jubilee  edition  of  Ureer’a 
Garden  Book  describes  nearly  live  thou¬ 
sand  kinds  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Bulbs— 
really  everything  worth  growing  in  this 
country.  Practical  cultural  notes  on  flow¬ 
ers  and  vegetables  make  this  book  of 
greater  value  than  any  half  dozen  books 
on  gardening. 

_ Hailed  free  to  anyone  mentioning  thit  publlfatton 


DREEIR’S  SUPERB  ASTERS— The  finest 
•train,  either  for  garden  decoration  or  cutting. 
Packets  contain  enough  seed  to  produce  more 
than  one  hundred  plants.  Made  up  of  eight 
beautiful  colors.  Ten  cents  per  packet. 
DREER’S  GAIlDHN  BOOK  free  with  each 
order. _ 


Men  sod  Women  can  do  this  all  the  year 
in  amall  apace  at  hume  growing  muahroonis 
in  cellars,  stables,  sheds,  boxes,  etc.  Crofi 
^  selb  for  j|.50  to  fl  00  a  lb.  f'.’O.OO  a  week 
and  over  easily  made.  Great  demand,  markets 
waiting— previous  experience  or  capital  not  nec¬ 
essary.  Start  Now.  Write  for  big  SI  iwge 
Free  Illuatrated  Booklet  and  learn  how  to  do  it. 


perteel 

raaleel 


lUlec. 


bw  Pgir-i  f  I f-gw  ROBERT  ESSEX, well  known  through- 
IIS  r  rv»l  1  U».  out  America  after  a  QUARTER  CEN- 
TOKTS  experience  in  all  branches  of  poultry-keeping,  tells 

■as  la  Make  Money  wlUi  Hens,  Straw  Birds,  Market  Fe«d.  How 
IsBiit  SbdH:  Avoid  Less.  Plattnres  SO  Hetdtry  Honses.  De- 

sAnAMEKICA'S  UARGIiST  UINE  OH  INCUBATUKS  and  BKOOD- 

EB  Nnclsrs,  Fernssrs,  Beginners  and  Exfserts  send  for  free 
cMag.  Coalains  It  all.  Address  nearest  office. 

likot  Essex  bcobator  Co. 


Chairs  &  Tricycles 

For  Invalids 
SI  and  Cripples 

WOITHINGTON  CO.,  604  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  0. 
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The  WatermobWk—  ^  ^ 

YOUR  BOAT  r - 

Yon  ran  afford  to  own 

’  tbU  wuDdrrfal  boat  ^  ^ 

;  a  rsal  water  aniomo- 

‘  It  xlreT^^IPWB^HI^H 

your  family  more, 

o  real  pleasure  tba^anyihlnir  else  M^H 

worUl.  10  feet  loux  — perfectly  finished 
and  powered— safe  any  where.  $eiid  ijtatnp 
K,^^^^H^SnH)fi)r  catalog.  (0  dlRereiUMpiHlel*  -  lluatg 
low  as  118  to  select  from. 

^P^^^HMCINE-TRUSCOTT  MBl  LIIE  lOAT  CO.. 

Muskegon,  Mich.  Box  60 


Qray  motors  for  boats 


You  Can  Weigh 

Euctljr  What 

You  Should  Weigh 

You  can  I  know  it,  because  I  have 
reduced  25,000  women  and  have 
built  up  as  many  more — scientific¬ 
ally,  naturally  without  drugs,  in 
the  privacy  of  their  own  rooms;  I 
can  build  up  your  vitality — at  the 
same  time  I  strengthen  your  heart 
action;  can  teach  j-ou  how  to 
breathe,  to  stand,  walk  and  relieve 
such  ailments  as  acrmaMe**,  tarpid 
Utct.  cnectipatioa,  bdifeatiee,  etc. 

One  pupil  tprUee:  "l  weigh  83  pounds 
less,  and  I  have  gained  wonderfully  in 
strength.*’ 

Another  tayt:  '‘I.ast  May  I  weighed  100 
pounds,  this  May  1  weigh  126,  and  ohi  1 
feel  SO  WEI.I,.” 

Write  today  for  my  free  booklet. 

Susanna  Cocroft 

DcpltO  Michigan  Boul.,  Chieago 

Aothor  of  **Qrowth  In  Silanee,*  **Salf>fl«flklaMr*' 


"Where  Summer  h  Five  Septembers  Loug” 

You'd  enjoy  a  vacation  at  either 

Marthas  Vineyard 
or  Nantucket 

Islands  in  the  Atlantic 

We’ve  two  beautifully  illustrated  books  that  detcrika 
these  iaiaada  They’re  free.  Write  today.  AdvertUM 
Bureau.  Room  930,  South  Statioo,  Boston. 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  A  HARTFORD  R.  L 


|l  |||ll||||||!!|l|||i|!l^ 


Cheap  as  Wood 

shipping  to  users  only  at  maaufac:turers*  prices.  WrtU 
for  fret  catalog.  tfr-TO-lin  HN.  CO.  Ml  10tkk„TNnlaikhl 


WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

Prapay  fralght  aaC  allow  THIBTT  PATS'  ytSX  TUU 

The  best  Doa-wkid.  puncture-proof  device 
on  earth  for  Automobiles  and  Motorcydet. 

Try th—  ainnr Bipemse  Be yourounju^e^donttakcMr- 
one's  for  it.  **1'he  proof  of  the  pudaiag  is  the  estnf.'’ 

Xm  4  ttllddM  Tomrt— T«in  Cities  to  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,isi|- 
Twin  Cities  to  Helena.  Mont..  i^ii^New  York  Cityisjad- 
aonville.  Fla..  1911— Twin  Cities  to  Winotprg.  Can.,  ists. 

Zt  o«ly  ennto  ont  enat  to  learn  ou.  unheard  of  prices  and  av* 
velous  guarantee  on  Brictson  Detachable  Trends. 

H'rit*  tMtay  /0r  /hU 

THE  BEICT80H  MFO.  00.*  Broeklnfi.  1. 90. 


ents 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONH 


DIAMONDS 

ON  CREDIT 


Man  and 
Woman 
Monay 
Makart 


LS  acting  as  our  sales  representative  in  your  isvi. 
We  are  Importers  and  manuCseturen  of  mir 
than  500  rnfferent  styles  of  women's  wearinc 
apparri  and  exclusi\e  novelties.  Thkteasa 
our  leaders  are  Vofle  and  R^ah  robe  (lattenis.  resdy- 
made  dresses,  waist  and  dress  patterns  of  Bensns 
Embroider)-— an  in  gtsM  demand.  Big  proAts  assmtd. 
Our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  is  scat  Ate 

If'rs/r  /#r  it  td-dmy. 

JOSEPH  GLUCK*  Dept.  17*  421  Broadway.  N.T. 


WearBEFORE  Buy 

Processed  Hosiery’ 

^  /“Ag  N^EW  SeoaJcinir  ^ 


D1  RABll.t'i  T— Dfiublvil  I  ...  ••  ,  .a*  aiMiiaiiw 

COMPORT- AbmluU.^"  l.n/.i'J 
TEXTVRE-Beauflfun  DUAL  Froent 

Six  pair  in  a  Sanita-aeal  Packet  sent  without  tharge  to  conviam 

you.  Orderaaf  drb  from  our  free  caulog,”  Book  of  StocBOiS, 
SeUiers'  nniforms  kav*  tern  froctistif  t»  it»f  | 

Ms.  Nm cemtt" PrscttstdH atitry  "  I'earim- 
not  wear  koUs  in  it.  N»  dref-sMck”  treukUt. 

For  Mon,  Woman.  ChiUran  Cetten.  wool,  tide,  easksam, 
silk.  Allcders.PUsiHandemhroidered.  2SCie%tStX>aP*rr, 

I  ADY  WANTFM _  UAUt  GOOD  iNCom 

"PBOCESSED  HO«gHT"TOnUI>®8 

1  PROCESSED  HOSKRT  CO..  IM  Wad  MllfSt..  WewTnk. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


(tnketp  TOUT  idiocs  In  orlclDklabape  until 
-aiiMt.  Are  bellow  to  nllow  tbe  ' 

lAMltwInte freely.  AddlOO>to 
ittlksfaboes.  Made  of  sted 

lalMUMled.  Easily  adjuatod.  \; 

CMaatrusiorwearout.  Patented  Z:ZZ~.~.'  - - 

Thousands!  sold  In  Paris— Just  being  Introduced  here. 
.e>’nO'  jilend  ue  your  order  CAjs  As  many  pairs  as  you 
I  today :  price  a  pair  wish  sent  prepaid. 

•Give  us  your  dealer's  name,  BIse,  (width  and  shape 
yCijCilot your  shoes) ;  address 
•  .AMERICAN  CUTLERY  CO. 

I  7  .  TSO  Mather  St..  Chicago  lUS  Chambers  SC..  New  York. 


KEEP  SHOES 
^  HIN  SHAPE 


SAVE  $25.50  ON 
This  DINING  TABLE 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Frei 

hktflEM.  ta  inches  aide. 
Lwda  I  fcet.  Sao.M  for  M 
inch  I  tt.  •uteoYiuD. 


Utk  Street, 


solid  oak  Dining  Table 
cost  $46.(10  or  more  in  your 
own  city.  Our  factory  price  to 
you  is  $19.50.  Your  choice  of  6 
attractive  finishes. 

fw  ^  a  1  fCW/r  Itx/ay 

Free  Catalog 

^  iHjf  Fnmiturt  Bargains  /or  i%>try  room  in 
H  the  house. 

,  aide.  Kunkle  Furniture 
Mfg.  Co. 

MACKINAW,  ILLINOIS 


For  Well  Dressed  Men 

ALL  PURE  SILK 

Four-in-Handa  Tecka  and  Bow  Ties 

35c  each  3  for  $1.00 

By  selling  direct  we  are  able  to  give  you  values 
in  ties  you  can  not  duplicate  at  retail  stores. 
Our  ties  wear  as  well  as  they  look. 

State  colors  desired  and  age  that  we  may 
select  right. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
Send  Checks,  Postal  Orders  or  Stamps  to 

Arlington  Neckwear  and  Specialty  Co. 

475  Elm  Street,  Ariiagton,  N.  J. 


HiRSCH  S  STEEL 


TREES 


SHOE 


'Y'HIS  simple  light  boat  engine 
makes  a  motor  boat  of  any  boat 
in  a  jiffy — as  detached.  Will  take 
you  28  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line  in  an  18  ft.  boat. 


“PORTO” 


2  Full  H.P.-S5  lbs. 


The  original,  portable  motor — 20,000 
in  use.  Guaranteed  a  year  and  sold 
on  a  month’s  trial.  Write  for  catalog 
of  this  and  other  Waterman  Motors. 


•►NECKWEAR 


Cromwell  Pattern 

This  pattern  has  achieved 
marked  popularity.  The 
delicate  lines  of  ornamen¬ 
tation  result  in  a  design  of 
beauty  and  simplicity  that 
is  combined  with  strength 
and  durability. 


1847  ROGERS  BRO! 


Super  Putte  that  Wears* ^ 


is  made  in  the  heaviest 
grade  of  silver  plate, 
hacked  with  an  unqualified 
guarantee  made  possible  by 
an  actual  test  of  over  65 
years.  Sold  by  leading 
dealers.  Send  for  , 
catalogue  “D-20.”  /^_ 


Makes  ANY  Boat  a  Motor  Boat 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER  CO. 

Successor  to 

Meriden  Britannle  Compan); 

M£RIDEN,  CONN. 


Nkw  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 
Hamilton.  Canada 


Tbe  Wocid's  LaigeW  MAken 
of  SlerliBg  Silver  . ami  Ptete. 


WATERMAN  MARINE  MOTOR  CO.. 
^ML.EUiott  Ava,.  .  i  Detroit.  Mich. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


9^  Mil 


R^moh  Gems 


ForThe  Man  who 
Runs  MisOw  n  Launch 


Clean,  safe,  freshly-filtered  Water 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Unusual  Tasty  Things  from  Many  Lands 

For  a  two-cent  stamp  we  A^’ill  send  our  palatable 
■  color  booklet  giving  full  particulars  as  well  as  many 
. — .  suggestions  for  menus  and  a  host  of  distmctive^  ^ 

rare  recipes.  Address 


CALIFORNIA  BUNGALOWS  are  beautiful  homes,  practical  for  any 
^  climate  and  highly  profitable  investments.  Genuine  Stillwell  llungalows 
are  show  places  all  over  America.  Before  you  ;  build  —  get  our  latest 

books  containing  pictures,  flocw  plans,  costs  and  valuable  information. 

*  *  Eaprsaaatntiws  CUifornin  Homss"— Fries  fiO  Cants 

60  Bungalows  and  two^or>'  houses  of  6  to  10  rooms,  costing . |i6tN)  to  |6<KN) 

*‘Wsst  Const  Bmngalowa**>-Fries  60  Osnto 

50  one*stor>*  Bungalow  s  of  4  to  C  rooms,  costing . B'oO  to  $2100 

**Littls  Bmnfalows’'>-Sfi  costing  l^hio  to  |i:ijO^Frlea  jq  Cants 
8FSCIAL  OPrEE  — All  S  books  sent  poc^id  for  ONE  DOLLAR 


E.  W.  STILLWELL  t  CO..  Arch;i,ft«.  4117  Htoay  Bia«..  LOS  ANGELES 


tameo  at  vk  Saaiaos,  Buoa  Par,  Humutr. 


A  CARD  OF  SUPERIOR  EXCELLENCE 


Here's  to  engine  you  can  nm  yenr4n  nnd  ]rcar<out  vicb  itahai 
tnoceas.  Uses  cither  gasoline  or  iKioseoe. 

Caille  Perfection  Engines 

Need  do  crankinr.  lleTerM  tear  and  eocine  coniliiocd  U  oec  oaiL 

Ererytkinc  endoied  Iwt  the  .  _ 

ty  wbecL  No  oil  can  splaib  I  8  M.  r.  ^ 

out.  Adapted  to  lak  or  fmti  !  $160 

water.  Erenly  balanoed~nu  I  I 

ribratioo.  Tbii  (ise  doicned  I  ^  I 

for  boati  from  16  to  30  feet  I  j|^9  I  a 

loot.  Other  rizca  for  larfet  I _  |  Bi 

or  nailer  boati.  Write  ngk 

today  lor  bcaotifol 
dctcriftife  caialot 
■Dd  frice  IbL 

CdUurcEracnoaaoTOBoa.i«idcaiiio8t..  iMr«n.w*i  R 


Our  Smart  Card  *"*  “•  5'®“'  •""* 

;»  rmm^  nereragainnieanyotber 

card.  look 

for  any 

the  hariof  been 

Our 

fl  make,  the  de- 

B  edge 

•  ^B  a,  the 

^efJB  Send  for  a  Sample  Tab 
and  makcoperaonal  teat. 

The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO.,  Sole  Mammfactmren 

Eograrera  Die  Emboaaera  Plate  Prinim 

67.69  EAST  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO 


will  flow  throoth  the  pipes  of  your  home  or  buaioess  building  if  yoo  are  protected  by  a 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTER 

—at  less  cost  per  year  than  bottled  drinking;  water  alone.  Write  for  catalog  “E”  and  list  of  satisfied  users  neartstyoal 

LOOMIS-MANNING  FILTER  DISTRIBUTINC  CO..  EataUiaM  IIM.  How  Office:  $2*  Und  Tdk  Bofldiat.  PUaMk 

Broachaa  r  Maw  Tork,  Bofalo,  Boatoa,  Obteaco,  Balttaora  aad  Wathlngton.  _ 
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.  tomato  „;)? 


MOTMtUSC- 


Pianos  and  Natural  Player-Pianos 

When  you  buy  a  )ft>«rrlTA«u  Piano  you  pay  for  no 
commieeion  or  allowances  or  extras.  You  pa^  only  the 
I'  factory  cost,  plus  a  small  profit,  and  you  get  an  instrument 
excellent  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest 
type  of  pleasure  for  your  home-circle. 

^  AlratT  itMmm  Pianos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro* 

oacis  Of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  made  In  the  great  Steger  piano* 
■ctorles  at  Bteger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Steger. 

FOR  PAYMENT  THAT  MAKE  BUYING  CONVENIENT 
Uta  Approval  Plan.  A*  SAIHt 

for  our  catalog  and  other 

*’****"■  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
^•••‘a  u.  Sent  free  on  requett.  Stogar  Bt^ldiag,  Chicago.  UUaoifc  k 


A  Personal  Word  From  *n!ne  Man  Behind  The  Name** 

“We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every  effort  to  secure  the 
highest  eflSciency  throughout  our  organization,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  meth* 
.  ods  of  piano-building  and  by  using  &at  knowledge,  we  give  to  the  making  of  each 
4ttsrr  kSm  Piapo  and  the  Steger  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest  care  in  workmanship, 
years  of  experience  and  the  finest  materials  the  world  can  supply,  realizing  that  our 
future  growth  and  progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  of  every  in¬ 
strument  sent  forth  from  our  factories.”  John  V.  Steger. 

^Icftetr  ^^onsi 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Every  bottle  sterilized  before  filling 

ByjE  l^EL 

Ketchup 

Kd*p*  when  opened 

Delicious — Appetizing — Satisfying 

Every  tomato  selected — only  the  choice,  red-ripe  ones  used 
—cooked  lightly  that  the  natural  flavor  is  retained,  and  sea¬ 
soned  delicately  with  pure  spices.  Prepared  in  modern, 
sanitary  kitchens,  immaculate  in  their  cleanliness. 

Containa  only  thoee  ingredientm  Recognized 
and  Endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

OnW  an  assortment  of  our  products  from  your  grocer ;  - 

S  — ^*t*.  Soups,  Jams,  Jellies.  Preserves,  Meats, 

Cssnsd  Fruits  ana  Vegetables — each  as  delicious  as 
Bos  Label  Ketchup. 

Our  hoeklel  ‘“Original  Menus  “  uHtl  be  found  helpful; 

I  osaWfU  manv  hinb  for  dinners  and  taneheons. 

Vsar  asms  and  your  grocer's  {meniloning  this  maga. 

sIm)  utU  bring  it  xSV’ 

CUkTICE  BROTHERS  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SMOOTHEST 

TOBACCO 


In  this  uncertain  world  IO<tTIMC 
all  things  arc  smooth  to  7  ^ 

“the  man  on  the  inside.'* 

y?  Jf  /9  One  pound  ^lass 

humidor  jars 


UKe  ^cfvanovd 
jjorvn^  aitcL 
sum  iner  stv^ 
are  shown  an^ 
it  contains  a 
use>yiir  dress 
chart 


?r 

crvi  F  nrAniz  /  ^ 


UH>rth  A  post  a/ 


STYLt  BOOK 

Simapfy  fAur  tf#* 

L.  Adler.  Br_os.  5L  Co. 

_  iukhester.n.y.,u.s.a. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Macasine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 


PREMOS 

Have  thirty  years  of  experience  behind  them. 

Each  is  fitted  with  a  carefully  tested  lens — 
the  best  in  its  grade  that  is  made,  and  an 
accurate,  automatic  shutter. 

Premo  Film  Pack  Film  is  made  from  the 
game  stock  as  the  Eastman  Non-curling — the 
best  in  the  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  you  can  make  at  hast  as 
good  pictures  with  a  Premo  as  can  be  had, 
and — 

Premos  are  the  smallest,  the  lightest,  the 
easiest  to  load  and  operate  of  all  cameras,  and 
the  nearest  dealer  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Our  new  catalogue  deacribea  all  the  Premo  Cameras,  ranging 
in  price  from  $1.S0  to  $150.00.  It  tells  all  about  the  simple  Premo 
nim  Pack  and  Tank  Developing  Srstcm.  Get  a  copy  at  the 
dealer's  or  write  us  to  send  it  to  you  postpaid.  It's  free. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Just  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
picture  it  makes 


Premoette  Jr. 

This  camera  is  really  a  mark’d  of  com¬ 
pactness  and  efficiency.  It  is  tltted  with 
automatic  shutter,  tested  lens  and  direct 
view  flnder. 

It  loads  in  daylight  with  12  exposure 
film  packs,  and  is,  altogether,  as  neat 
and  attractive  a  little  camera  for  all 
around  photography  as  one  could  wish 
fur,  and  you  can  buy  it  for  $5.00. 

Fully  described  in  Premo  catalogue. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


•  Lathers  bounti¬ 
fully  and  is  deli¬ 
cately  perfumed. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Avoid  substitutes. 
Sold  Everywhere. 


U.  S.  Branch— 
Miilhens  &  Kropff, 
New  York. 


Ferd.  Mulhens, 
No.  4711  Glocken- 


gasse, 

Cologne  o/R,  Ger. 


ALADDIN 

L  Houses  j 

^  \AV| 


Mohair 
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This  Canoe 
is  a 

Masterpiece 


A  ROOM 


HYGIEINIC 

KALS0IV1|NE 


The  test  of  a  canoe  is  not  its  looks. 

Will  it  paddle  and  sail  true  ?  Is 
it  light  or  does  it  drag  your 
arms  out?  What  is  under  the  paint?  The 

answers  every  canoe  query  100%  perfect. 
Beautifully  proportioned,  beautifully  bal¬ 
anced.  Light  as  a  feather.  True  as  an 
arrow.  Known  the  world  over  for  fine 
construction  and  reliability.  It  is  built  by  ex¬ 
perts.  All  planks  are  long  lengths,  fastened 
at  each  rio  with  4  copper  tacks,  clinched. 
Agents  everywhere  show  “Old  Town 
Canoes.”  3000  in  stock  here  insure  prompt 
deliveries.  No  waiting  until  the  summer 
is  half  gone  for  the  canoe  you  want  soon. 
Write  for  illustrated,  descriptive  catalog.  Sent  free. 

OU  Towa  CaMC  C*..  24  MUaic  SL.  OM  Tam.  Maine.  O.SJL 


PURE 
WALLS 
and 

ECONOMY 

Walls  sltould  be  beautiful  and  sanitary, 
and  enough  material  to  completely  decorate 
the  walla  and  ceiling  of  a  12x14  room  caa 
be  bad  for  41.10. 

Hygienic  Kalaomine  goes  furthest 
and  painters  can  show  a  20  per  cent  time 
saving  in  its  successful  application.  It  is 
within  the  reach  of  alL 

Home  Decorator  Free. 

Get  a  copy.  It  is  full  of  helps,  and  shows 
rich,  artistic,  restful  shades  in  combinations 
for  ceilings,  sidewalls  and  borders,  in  colors. 
Popular  everywhere. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us. 
DEPARTMENT  E 

ADAMS  S  ELTING  CO. 

7tt'TO-7t»  WASMIN6TON  BLVP.  CHICASO 


itYon^fe^nrself  Save  $25  to  $75.  It’s  Eas 

^  &I  Granite  City,  Ill. ,  writes,  after  painting  hii  car  witk 

^  Arsenal  System:  “My  car  looks  better  than  manywhiefc 

I  were  painted  in  St.  Louis  at  six  times  the  cost.”  (Nameonap^ 

cation.)  What  he  has  done  you  can  do.  No  experience  requiRA 

"The  Car  Beautilul"  Free  to  Motorlsli 

This  36-page  book,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  published,  tells  how 
keep  the  car  looking  brand  new  at  small  expense  at  homb 

Black  Enamelled,  Silver-Trimmed  Laiapi 
Qprn|l|  nCCCD  You  can  have  black  enamelled,  silre^ 
.  ....  V  j  OlCUIAL  Urren  trimmed  lamps  in  half  an  hour  withtUi 

.  and  leather  dr«*s!nes!  rpptint  outfits.  Wsrh  jfloM  or  ^  ^  vssssssssvxa  »tsijrw  .ss  sss*. 

dull;  tire  paint;  hood  and  fender  outfits;  body  polish,  etc.  Combination.  Onc  $1  Can  Arscnal  Gun  Mctal  and  ^4  ^ 

84IB  '^^“'^*®Rock®i*iand.  ni  Arsenal  Liquid  Silver,  both  prepaid  V  Aw  i 


one  bottle  Arsenal  Liquid  Silver,  both  prepaid 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Write  for  Booklet  “H,”  describing  Lee 
Tires— Regular,  Puncture-Proof 
and  Zig-Zag  Non-Skid. 
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Deaf  People  Now 


In  The  ! 
Hollow  of  I 
Your  Hand  | 
every  kind  of  sound  with  the  aid  of  the 
latest  marvelous  invention,  the  remarkable  I 


New  4 -Tone 
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Mears  Ear  Phonel 

The  great,  new  electrical  marvel  for  the  | 
deaf.  Perfect  hearing  at  last!  This  remark-  | 
able  invention  has  four  different  sound  strcnBtlis,  four  : 
different  adjustments,  instantly  changed  by  a  touch  of 
the  Anger.  You  regulate  the  instrument  by  a  tiny  i 
switch  to  meet  any  condition  of  your  ear  or  to  hear  any  ' 
sound — low  pitched  conversation  near  you  or  sounds  ‘ 
from  any  distance.  The  whole  range  of  hearing  of  the 
healthy,  natural  ear  is  covered  by  this  new  4-Tone 
Special  Model  Mears  Ear  Phone. 

Spedal  Liimted  Offer 

Write  at  once  for  our  Big  Special  Introductory 
Offer  on  this  new  wonder.  To  advertise  and  quickly  ' 
introduce  this  greatest  of  all  inventions  for  the  deaf, 
we  are  going  to  sell  the  Arst  lot  of  these  new  four-tone 
phones  DIRECT  from  our  laboratory  to  users  at  the 
jobber’s  lowest  net  price.  This  offer  applies  only  to 
the  Arst  lot  Anished — a  limited  number.  Write  today — 
•end  the  coupon — and  you  can  save  more  than  one-half 
the  retail  price.  A  few  dollars,  payable  on  easy  terms, 
if  desired,  secures  you  complete  relief  from  your  afflic¬ 
tion.  But  the  jobber’s  price  is  conAdential.  You  must 
write  fur  it.  Du  it  now  and  save  both  wholesaler's  and 


retailer’s  proAts.  ^  | 

Try  it  10  Days  in  17 17 

Your  Own  Home  F  IxHiEj  | 

Every  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  sold  only  on  Free  j 
Trial.  Ask  about  our  great  free  trial  offer.  Test  this  j 
amazing  instrument  on  your  own  ears,  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  of  service  for  ten  days.  Nothing  to  pay  for  the  | 
trial.  The  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  the  only  seientiHc  and 
perfect  hearing  device  for  the  deaf.  Already  14,000 
Single  Tone  Mears  Ear  Phones  have  been  sold.^  I 

Send  Coupon  Now  / 

For  Free  Book 

Jf  von  live  in  New  York  call  at  ^  Phone  Co. 
our  office  for  free  demonstration.  jT  _ 

t  .  A  Suite  1034 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  ex-  A  ,,,  . 

'  plains  all  the  causes  of  deaf-  ^  ^  vaT 
ness:  tells  how  to  stop  the  prog-  ^  New  lork,  N.  I. 
ress  of  the  malady  and  how  to  ^  Gentlemen:  Please 
treat  it.  Send  the  coupon  at  ^  mail  me,  free  and  post- 
I  once  for  Free  Book  and  our  ^  paid,  your  Mears  Ear 
Snecial  Limited  Introduc-  ^  Phone  Booklet  and  partic- 
tory  Offer.  Send  at  once.  ^  ulars  of  your  Special  Intro- 
„  „  ^  ductory  Offer  on  your  new 

Mptirc  P  9T  r  hnno  ^  model  Four-Tone  Mears  Ear 
ITlCdl  a  Lol  1  IIUUC  ^  Phone  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

Co.,  Smtelosi  / 

45W.34lbStrMt  - 

New  York.  N.Y.  / 
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AT  WHUAMS' V. 

^LUXURY  >, 

SHAVING  TABLET  I 


■''*i.UAiM5  ^ 


Ihe  kind  that  wont  smart  or  dry  on  the  ^ce 


Every  shave  is  a -shave 
of  perfect  comfort — 
and  economy 

because  the  H  older  Top  not  only 
P^StSP/  offers  a  firm,  dry  holding  surface  for 
the  fingers,  but  also  permits  you  to 
use  the  stick  down  to  the  last  bit, 
including  the  part  that  you  used  to  throw  away. 

And  from  first  to  last  you  get  a  rich,  ^ 
creamy  lather  that  softens  the  beard,  re-  ^ 
mains  moist,  and  leaves  the  skin  smooth 


Other  forms  of  Williams*  Shaving 
Soaps  are: 

WiUiams*  Shaving  Stick 
Williams*  Shaving  Powder 
Williams*  Shaving  Cream  (in  tubes) 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
Men’s  Combination  Package 

A  liberal  trial  sample  of  Williams’  Holder-Top 
Shaving  Stick,  Shaving  Powder,  Shaving  Cream, 
Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap,  VioletTalc  Powderand 
Dental  Cream.  Postpaid  for  24  cents  in  stamps. 
yjllJnH  A  single  sample  of  either  of  the  above  articles 
sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

AddreM 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Dept.  A.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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ON  the  steepest  hills  that 
cars  can  climb — in  the 
most  crowded  traffic  of  great 
cities — in  storm  or  in  shine — 
die  beautiful  car  shown  below 
is  equal  to  the  occasion. 

For  beauty,  comfort,  convenience 
and  style,  it  is  unequalled.  For 
power,  economy,  long  mileage  and 
ease  of  operation  it  gives  the  utmost 

Wonderful  mechanical  excellence, 
most  modem  and  luxurious  furnish¬ 


ings  and  finish,  make  the  Detroit  Ellectric  the  leader 
of  Electric  cars. 

Such  features  as  Clear  Vision  on  all  sides,  all  seats 
facing  forward,  left  hand  drive,  extra  roommess, 
aluminum  bodies,  and  direct  shaft  drive  “chainless” 
power  plant,  give  the  owner  of  a  Detroit  Ellectric 
Clear  Vision  Brougham  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
most  modern  improvements. 

Silence  which  means  entire  freedom  from  squeaks  and  rattling, 
ease  of  control,  low  cost  of  maintenance,  unusually  long 
mileage,  and  other  advantages  are  more  fully  obtained  in  a 
Detroit  Electric  than  in  any  other  type  of  motor  car. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalosue  showing  eight  ditfeient  qgodels.  ranging 
in  price  from  $2300  for  the  Ladies'  VictoM,  and  $3000  for  the  Qear 
Visson  Brougham,  to  $3000  for  the  Limousine. 


s  Jj  ^  gj  Anderson  Electric  Car  Company 


Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES 

New  York:— Broadway  at  80th  St. 
Chicago:— 2416  Michigan  Avenue 

Selling  tepruenlatioes  in  /  75  leading  cities 


Evaaatoa 
Kansas  CHt 
Miaaeapalb 


The  Detroit  Electric 

A  Car  at  Home  Anywhere 
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There  is  nothing  in  Goodrich  adver¬ 
tising  that  isn’t  in  Goodrich  Tires 

Every  (Goodrich  Tire  is  a  demonstration 
of  what  forty-three  years  of  manufactur- 
iiii;  means  to  the  user.  The  rubber  in 
your  tire  is  its  life.  Only  experts  who  know 
e\ery  |K*fuliarity  of  rubber  from  the  time  it 
^  drips  from  the  tree,  can  so  compound  and  cure 
it  as  to  intensify  its  durability  and  ffi\e  it  the 
resilient  life  whicli  provides  value  and  service  in 
Goodrich  Tires. 

Gaadcich 

Best  in  the  Lon<f  Run 

Unit  Molded  Construction  decided 
by  experts 

_  There  are  two  ways  to  make  tires.  One  way  is  the  Gfanlrich  way— 

unit  moldfd  construction,  lii  our  metlioti  the  whole  tire  is  made  com¬ 
plete — tread  and  IkkIj-  aiv  built  up  and  unitieil  in  tme  l  uriiijj  or  vulcanizin';.  Thus  the 
thick,  tough  rubl)er  tread,  the  rubber  side-strips,  the  lay  ers  of  rubber-imj>regnated  fabric 
and  of  pure  gum  rubl>er  are  lii>erally  blended  int«)  one  live,  integral  prodiud.  It  is  all 
made  at  once— a  unit  and  what  is  just  as  much  t<»  the  |a»int — wears  as  a  unit. 

No  matter  what  car  you  buy  or  own  you 
can  have  it  equipped  with  Goodrich  Tires 

Fully  half  the  automobile  piiNiuction  of  lOl.S  goes  from  maker  to  buyer  with  [g 

(Goodrich  Tires.  Tltere  are  two  reasons  for  this  verdict  of  the  autom<»bile  - — ' 

makers.  First,  the  tire  users  know  and  want  Gocalrich  Tires.  Second,  ''[,'lfdHc'h 

the  manufacturer,  whose  reputation  anil  success  de|>end  upon  the  service  Koiite 
his  car  gives,  knows  that  Ginnlrich  'Fires  are  an  actual  advantage  to  the  autotourrou 


The  (fuat'«»tee  on  GtHoftrft'k  Tirrn  hrrotnee 
nn!t aiut rftift  trheu  Hnetf 
dN  ctwuertion  *rilh  auf/  icnb  1 1  Ce 
^l|V_  effttite  for  air.  or  trhru  1  I  i  J 
0|  O  fittest  1o  rime  not  1 1 

one  of  Ihiee  inK}oreiiOM 
efampe,  otr  haring  had  He  neriai  nnmher  rt- 
mored  in  frhodr  «r  part. 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 

Branch  Houses  and  Service  Stations  in 

all  Principal  Cities.  Dealers  everywhere 


Write  for  tbe 
(i  ood  rich 
Koiite  Book,  ^ 
I'overinip  the  f 
autotourrou  ; 
s.'le<-t.  These 
hooka  sre 
sent  free  on 
reqiiest.Ther 
are 

the  Ooodnch 
pubtie  service 
repreaenled 
by  r.oodrich 
(Juide  HosU. 
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THE  TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  an  evertight  roof  be 
sure  its  waterproofing  is  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt. 

Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  is  “Nature’s  everlasting  waterproofer” — noted  for  its 
uniform  and  lasting  quality.  And  only  with  roofing  that  is  lastingly  waterproof 
can  you  expect  to  get  lasting  protection. 

Genasco  Roofing  is  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt  in  the  right  form  to  give  resisting 
and  enduring  power  to  roofs.  Our  experience  (beginning  as  pioneers  over  thirty 
years  ago)  in  the  use  of  asphalt  goes  in  Genasco.  And  this  combination  makes 
roofing  that  withstands  the  rain,  sun,  wind,  hail,  snow,  heat,  cold,  and  fire. 

Go  deeper  than  the  looks  when  you  buy  your  roofing.  Get  Genasco  and  you 
fet  roofing  with  real,  permanent  waterproofing. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco— the  roofine  with  the  hemtsphere  trademark.  Guaranteed.  Mineral  or  smooth 
ariace— several  weights.  The  Kant-leak  Kleet  is  in  every  roll  of  Genasco  smooth  surface  roofing.  lieats  cement 
aad  large-headed  nails  for  waterproofing  the  seams.  Write  us  for  the  Good  Koof  Guide  Book  and  samples,  free. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  Philadelphia 

New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago 


AsphiU  Lake 
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Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 

S  “ ^  *  ;ign'  't.  . .  “ 

Asphalt-saturated  wool  felt 


Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 


City  .\uditoriuti),  Houston,  Tex.,  cov. 
ereil  with  36.400  v).  ft.  of  (ienasco 
Sniooth-Surface  Ready  Koohny. 
fastened  with  Kant-leak  Kleeu. 
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i>»ACT»-PWnt  of  Pockard 
Motor  Car  Cotapany. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


Kahn  Buildings  Defy  Fire! 


Fireproof,  economical  construction  in  thousands  of  build¬ 
ings  all  over  the  world  is  afforded  by  Kahn  Building 
Products.  These  buildings  range  from  the  simplest  one-story  shed 
to  the  city  skyscraper  and  from  the  backyard  garage  to  the  finest 
monumental  structure.  Fireproofness,  permanence  and  economy  are 
insured  in  every  case  by  the  use  of  Kahn  Building  Products. 


W  e  make  a  specialty  of  economical  industrial  buildings.  All  conitnictiom  m 
included:  Reinfofced  Concrete  for  every  use;  Steel  Ssih  for  windows;  Hy-Rib  for  rooii 


Kahn  Building  Products 


Hy-Rib,  a  steel  sheathing  with  deep  stiffening  ribs,  makes  monolithic 
walls,  roofs,  partitions,  etc.,  at  very  low  cost.  It  obviates  the  use  of 
wooden  forms  and  other  expensive  equipment,  combining  within  itsd 
reinforcement,  centering,  studs  and  lath. 

United  Saah  provide  maximum  daylight  for  industrial  buildinp. 
Made  of  solid  steel  sections  unweakened  by  cutting  or  punching,  hot 
forced  by  tremendous  pressure  bto  perfect  units.  Large  ventilators  with 
double  contact  joints  to  diut  out  draft  and  storms. 

Valuable  Building  Suggestions — Free! 

No  matter  when  or  where  you  intend  to  build,  write  NOW 
for  suggestions  from  our  Special  Building  Information  Oepait- 
ment.  Furnished  without  obligating  you  in  any  way.  These 
ideas  and  literature  will  prove  valuable  to  you.  Write  u$ 
brief  outline  of  your  plans.  ’ 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

934  Trussed  Concrete  Building 
DETROIT,  MICH. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Waskincton.  D.  C. 

One  of  many  Kahn  Hystem  buildings  for  U.  8.  Gore 


The  advertis.'mentt  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tarn  to  page  2. 
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Beauty  and  Economy 

A  “Tapestry”  Brick  House  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  distinctive  that  can  be  built. 

Do  you  realize  its  low  cost  and  economy  ?  It  is 
really  cheaper  than  wood. 

“Tapestry”  Brick  never  needs  painting,  is  cooler  in 
summer,  warmer  in  winter,  saves  25%  of  your  heat¬ 
ing  bills,  is  safer  from  fire,  saves  on  insurance  and 
makes  your  entire  property  more  salable. 

Learn  the  fact*.  Send  for  these  hooka,  specify  which. 
The  Coat  of  a  House.  A  comparison  in  fisrures  between  brick, 
wood,  cement,  and  hollow-block  construction.  Free. 

"Tapostry**  Brickwork.  Describing  brick  architecture  of  all  ases, 
with  new  Illustrations  in  seven  colors.  This  book  is  constantly 
used  for  reference  by  leadinK  architects.  Free. 

**Tapestry’’  Brick  Fireplaces.  Shows  many  new  designs  in  the 
most  economical  and  beautiful  fireplace  material  in  the  world. 
Prices  from  f  15.00  up.  Free. 

A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000.  41  house  designs.  2Sc. 

A  House  of  Brick  of  Moderate  Cost.  71  designs.  SOc. 

Oae  Hundred  Bungalows.  100  designs.  SOc. 

All  these  designs  are  from  leading  architects’ 
offices,  and  include  prize  designs  from  natioD* 
wide  competitions. 

Fiske  &  Company,  Inc. 

18S7  Arena  Building,  New  York 

T/if  0nly  manufacturers  ef  flp'QjLBn 

A  A  unii 


Tr  >«Jc  Mark  In  Us  S.  Pit.  Off.  uitl  Cana<la 

The  Most  Artistic  and  Permanent 
Building  Material  in  the  World 

If  it  isn't  Fiske' s  it  isn't  **TapfStry' ' 
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How  a  World-Wide  Business 
Grew  from  this  Old  Kettle 


FIPTY-FIVE  years  ago  Joseph  and  Thomas  Berry  madea 
it  the  first  run  of  Berry  Brothers’  varnish. 

But  they  put  into  it  more  than  merely  the  neceaiay 
ingredients  and  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  varnish-mak% 
They  included  honesty  of  purpose,  high  manufacturing  ideabt  i 
standard  of  product  which  nothing  short  of  perfection  could  sadsfi. 

And  buyers,  seeking  these  things,  made  a  beaten  pathway  to 
the  brothers’  door,  and  told  their 


fellows  of  it.  So  today,  from 
that  little  kettle,  has  grown  the 
world’s  largest  varnish-making 
business,  reaching  every  corner 
of  the  earth. 

For  the  same  ideals  have  been  main¬ 
tained  throughout  our  history.  And 
through  our  complete  experimental  labora¬ 
tories  we  have  steadily  improved  proc¬ 
esses  and  methods,  keeping  our  products 
always  in  the  forefront  of  the  industry. 

You  Should  Insist  on 
Berry  Brothers’  Varnishes 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  merely 
wish  to  finish  the  floor  of  one  room,  or 
whether  you’re  superintending  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  skyscraper.  There’s  a  Berry 
Brothers’  product  for  every  varnish  need— 
the  best  that  can  be  made. 

Good  dealers  evenwhere  sell  Berry 
Brothers’  products.  Look  for  the  label 
and  the  name.  And  write  us,  stating  your 
varnish  problems.  We  have  special  book¬ 
lets  (free)  for  every  class  of  user. 


This  famous  Berry  Wa^n  has 
delighted  thousands  of  children— 
some  of  them  grandparents  now. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  it. 

And  write  for  the  beautiful  chiV 
dren’s  booklet,  “Around  the  World 
in  a  Beriy  Wagon,”  illu-trated  in 
color  by  W.  W.  Denslow.  Sent  free. 

BERRY  BROTHERS 

Esiahiitheii  i8^ 

Factories:  Detroit.  Mich..  «i«l  walk®- 
vllle.  Out.  .  . 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  Boston.  Philad* 
phU,  ^timore,  Chicajro.  CindliiEi 
St.  I^ouis,  San  Francisco,  London, 
England. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Nf  arsine  are  indexed.  Turn  to*p^^  2. 
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Send  me  the  Sanitarium 
llluttrated  Pioepectus.  the 
Sammcr  Vacatioa  Booklet 
and  copies  of  Menus  FREE 


Name. 


Street 
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Do  you  realize  what  that  means?  Of  all  steel  mechanisms,  a  revolver  is  subjected 
to  the  severest  strains  and  demands  the  finest  grades  of  steel  and  the  highest  standards 
of  machine  work  and  tempering.  These  are  the  standards  which  obtain  in  our  factory 
and  which  apply  as  fully  to  our  bicycles  as  to  our  revolvers. 


IVER  JOHNSON 


A  Bicycle  That’s  Built  Like 
the  Iver  Johnson  Revolver 


The  Iver  Johnson  Bicycle  is  just  as  perfectly  machined  and  tempered  as  the  Iver 
Johnson  Revolver — and  several  million  men  know  how  splendidly  our  revolver  is  made. 
We  have  been  making  high-grade  bicycles  for  nearly  30  years,  and  the  1913  models 
are  a  little  better  than  any  we  have  yet  produced. 


Iver  Johnson  Bicycles  cost  from  $20  to  $40,  with  special  models  a  little  higher.  Our  “Heavy 
Service”  bicycle  is  for  store  delivery.  It  is  reinforced  throughout — wide  hubs, 
tandem  spokes,  heavy  rims  and  tires.  Our  juvenile  bicycles — “Boy  Scout”  and 
“Campfire  Girl” — arc  in  every  respect  the  equal  of  our  men’s  bicycles.  Prices 
— $20  to  $25.  Also  in  our  70-page  book  we  tell  all  alvout  the  most  advanced 
motor  cycles,  single  and  twin  cylinders,  that  have  yet  been  produced.  Send  for 
this  book;  it’s  FREE,  but  contains  information  about  revolvers,  shotguns  and 
cycles  that  would  be  worth  paying  for. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 

H«wTerk;  99  Ch  Ambers  8t.  126  RIVER  STREET 

ftan  Fraacitco:  Pbil.  B.  BeksArt  Co.,  T17  ICArket  8t,  FITCHBURG*  MASS* 


The  advertisements  in  Everj-body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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office  is  shown  in  this  picture  reached 
his  desk  this  200-pound  trophy  fell  from 
its  place  on  the  wall.  Had  he  been  seated 
at  his  desk  his  accident  insurance  policy  in 
the  ^TNA  would  have  meant  $30,000.00 
to  his  estate. 

The  exceptional  character  of  this  narrow 
escape  but  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
lives  of  most  men  are  full  of  hazards, 
against  the  results  of  which  Occident  insur¬ 
ance  alone  can  afford  them  any  protection. 

BUSINESS  MEN -Merchants,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Bankers,  Architects,  Contractors, 
Commercial  Travelers,  and 

PROFESSIONAL  MEN-Ministers,  La|j- 
yers.  Doctors,  Dentists  and  Instructors 
are  in  constant  danger  from  office  and 
home  accidents  as  well  as  from  automo- 
SEND  THE  • 


biles,  street  cars,  other  vehicles — building 
operations,  electric  wires,  slippery  walks 
and  many  other  causes  of  accidents. 

NONE  ARE  IMMUNE-So  why  not  pro¬ 
tect  your  income  by  an  Accident  and 
Health  Policy  in  the  jETNA? 

The  .ETNA  has  issued  Accident  policies 
for  more  than  22  years  and  has  paid  over 
ten  million  dollars  for  Accident  Claims. 

The  ETNA  has  issued  Health  policies  for 
14  years  and  paid  over  one  million  dollars 
for  Illness  Claims. 

The  ETNA  issues  Accident  policies  in  any 
amount  up  to  $50,000  which  accumulates 
and  doubles;  with  weekly  indemnity  in  any 
amount  up  to  $250  per  week  doubling  to  $500. 
ETNA-IZE  YOUR  INCOME  in  this  great 
Company  before  your  turn  comes. 

COUPON  TO-DAY 


LIFE  INSrRANCE  CO.,  (Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  Conn.  Everybody's  1 

1  tm  under  60  yenni  of  affeand  in  (rood  health.  Send  me  information  alMint  Aeeident  and  Health  Insurance. 
Hy  Name,  huHineNs  address  and  occupation  are  written  below 


No  other  building  material  gives  you  all  the 

beauty,  service  and  comfort  that  you  get  from  Hy-tex  Brick. 

Brick  has  long  been  conceded  these  points  of  superiority. 
But — do  you  realize  that  along  with  these  advantages 


Hy-tex  Brick 


is  the  most  economical  building  material 

There  are  so  many  savings  in  a  Hy-tex  house  after  it  is  built 
that  the  slight  difference  in  “first-cost”  is  soon  eliminated. 

Before  you  build  you  should  know  all  about  Hy-tex,  for 
somewhere  in  the  Hy-tex  line  there  is  just  the  brick  you  want. 
We  make  over  300  different  kinds — including  every  color  and 
texture  known  to  brick-burning. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  booklet,  “Genuine  Economy  in  Home- 
Building,”  dealing  with  the  problems  that  are  vital  to  every  prospective 
builder.  It  is  illustrated  in  colors  throughout — but  it’s  the  FACTS  in  it 
that  make  it  profitable  and  necessary  for  you.  Easily  the  finest  book 
ever  printed  in  its  field.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

HYDRAUUC-PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY 

Dept.  E,  ST  LOUIS,  MO.  A&HS 

BRAXCff  OFFICES  SjUiSS^ 

nAI-TIMDKr.  MI)..  MINNl:.\Pl)I.IS.  MINN’..  BjmZP 

111  Hast  l.cxington  Street  311  Smith  Fourth  'Street  iHB 

CHICAGO.  ILK.,  NEW  Yi»KK  Cl  I  Y.  ^ 

Chainlier  of  Commerce  r»Mg.  I-ourih  Avenue  - 

CI-EVELANT).  O.,  OMAHA.  NEB.. 

Schofield  Building  Woodman  of  the  World  BMg. 

IN’DI.VNAPOLIS.  IM)..  Pini.Anri.l'IIIA.  Pl.NN..  AhSAw  • 

Board  of  Trade  Building  Real  Estate  Trust  BniMing  . 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO..  TOI.EI>0. 0.. 

Rialto  Ih.iMing  Ohio  Building 

WASHINGTON.  I\  C.,  Colorado  Building 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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The  Look  into  the  Future 

l8  brighter  if  the  father  during  his  lifetime 
made  provision  for  the  support  of  his  wife 
and  children. 

In  purchasing  Life  Insurance,  Remember 
(vuaranteed  Low  Cost  Life  Insurance  special¬ 
ized  by  The  TRAVELERS  is  pure  insurance 
protection,  free  from  every  element  of  spec¬ 
ulation. 

It  guarantees  from  the  beginning  the  largest 
amount  of  complete  life  insurance  that  your 
payment  will  purchase. 

Every  result  is  known  from  the  date  of 
purchase;  .there  are  no  estimates,  no  possible 
disappointment. 

These  contracts  are  clear,  concise,  and  con¬ 
tain  in  addition  to  liberal  values  and  safe¬ 
guards  The  TRAVELERS  famous  Disability 
Provision,  whereby  the  Company  assumes  the 
payment  of  premiums  in  case  you  are  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  by  accident  or 
disease. 

We  will  furnish  a  contract  fitted  to  your 
particular  needs  and  adaptable  to  future 
emergencies. 

MORAL  ;  Insure  in  The  TRAVELERS 


The  travelers  IXSTKANCFl  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.  (EVERTBOBT'8  A.)  Tear  off. 

^  parttcniar*  of  ronr  Ouaraoterd  Low  CoH  Inaurancr.  My  name,  address  and  date  of  birth  are  written  l)eiow; 
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The  Howard  Watch 


The  Chemist  has  a  vital 
place  today  in  American 
industries  representing  a 
yearly  product  of  Fifteen  Billion 
dollars. 

The  Scientist  in  his  laboratory  works 
with  instruments  of  great  precision,  with 
the  most  delicate  reactions,  and  with 
HOlf'ARD  time. 

For  the  man  who  plans  to  achieve, 
who  expects  to  win  high  place  in  his 
chosen  calling,  there  could  be  no  better 


investment  than  a  HOWARD  Watch. 
Living  with  a  HOWARD  is  the  surest 
way  to  absorb  the  accuracy,  the  punc¬ 
tuality  and  practical  time-saving  that 
America’s  successful  men  demand  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  Jixe./  at  the 
factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached — from 
the  17-jewel  (double  roller)  in  a  Crescent  Extra 
or  Boss  Extra  gold-filled  case  at  f40  to  the 
23-jewel  at  $150 — and  the  Edward  Howard 
model  at  $350. 


Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  WATCH.  Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler 
in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  Kood  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sitrsbee  has  written  a  little  book.  “The  Lor  of  the  HOWARD  Watch,” 
BivinR  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You’ll  enjoy 
it.  Drop  us  a  post  card.  Department  C.,  and  we’ll  send  you  a  copy. 


E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 
Boston,  Mass. 


"The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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WRITE  TODAY  for  VOLUME  ONE  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  UBRARY,  with  Full  Text 

of  OFFICIAL  GOVT.  REPT.  Also  Full  List  of  31  Other  Volumes.  (FREE  on  request.) 


I«toar  “ALL  BOUND  HELPS  DEPARTMENT*’  help  YOD.  Our  entire  reeourceeareat  your  eervice  with  Reliable  Counael. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 

_  1200  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

nWlST  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER'S.  IF  HE  HASN’T  IT.  LET  US  KNOW  IMUEDIATELY 


^‘The  Money  You  Don’t  Have  to  Spend  on  Repairs  is  ALL  PROFIT.” 

When  planning  new  Improvemente  or  repairs  to  old  ones,  jast  remember— “With  CYPRESS  you  BUILD  BtJT  ONCE** 


UNCLE  SAM  SPEAKS  ANOTHER  GOOD  WORD  FOR 


-THE 

WOOD 

ETERNAL’ 


CYPRESS 


THE 

WOOD 

ETERNAL’ 


Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Bulletin  95,  Page  44,  issued  June  30, 1911,  says  of  Cypress: 


‘‘The  properties  which  fit  it  for 
such  wide 'use  are  the  freedom, 
of  the  wood  from  knots  and 
other  defects  .  .  and  the  long 
period  which  the  wood  may  he 
expected  to  last.  To  this  might 
be  added  handsome  appearance, 
which  frequently  has  much  to 
do  with  popularizing  a  wood.” 


Both  quotations  above  are  from  Bulletin  95,  (page  44)  U.S.  Dept,  of  Ag^.  (Forest  Service),  June  30,1911. 


Further  on  CYPRESS,  the  same  Government 
Report  says:  “The  wood  contains  little  resin  and 
thus  affords  a  good  surface  for  paint,  which  it  holds 
well.  .  .  .  It  is  a  popular  wood  where  it  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  dampness  and  heaj.  It  shrinks,  swells 
or  warps  but  little.  ,  .  For  the  parts  of  houses 
exposed  to  the  weather  it  serves  equally  well.” 


Ii 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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PHOTOGRAPH  THIS 
BOTTLE  AND  LABEL 
ON  YOUR  MEMORY 


SS<S* 


I  Don’t  Suffer 

X  With  Stiff, 
X  Aching  Limbs 

Don’t  be  inconvenienced  and  annoyed 
by  tired,  inflamed  muscles.  Massage  the 
parts  with  Absorbine  Jr.  and  rout  out  the 
trouble.  Athletes  do.  They  know  that 
Absorbine  Jr.  penetrates  quickly  and  re¬ 
duces  the  soreness  and  inflammation— 
that  it  is  powerful  and  efficacious  in  cases 
of  serious  sprains^  wrenches,  tom  ligaments 
and  painful  affections. 


ABSORBING  J5 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


1 


MMM  M«. 


It  is  a  different  kind  of  liniment.  It  is  a  non- 
poisonous  ANTISEPTIC  and  GERMICIDE 

Applied  to  an  open  sore  or  wound,  it  kills  the  germs, 
makes  the  part  aseptic  and  promotes  rapid  and  healthy 
healing.  That  is  why  it  is  so  good  for  cuU,  bmuet,  etc 
Absorbine  Jr.  is  non-poisonous  and  non-destructive  of 
tissue — it  is  highly  concentrated  and  only  a  few  drops  are 
required  at  an  application.  A  10%  solution  is  sufficiently 
strong  for  most  uses  and  is  also  germicidal.  This  .solution 
may  be  used  beneficially  as  a  spray  or  gargle  for  infected  sore  throat — it  heals,  soothes  and 
destroys  bacteria. 

STOPS  PAIN  QUICKLY 

Absorbine  Jr.  is  also  a  discutient  and  resolvent,  effective  in  reducing  Bursal  Enlargements, 
V  Tumors,  Swollen  smd  Enlarged  Glands  or  Veins.  Use  Absorbine  Jr.  where  you  want 

relief  quickly  and  permanently. 

^  Athletes  and  Trainers  use  Absorbine  Jr.  not  only  to  overcome  wauRO  I.  ■D.ttlaM.Cm 
^  these  conditions  but  as  a  preventive.  After  severe  exercise  a  After  isborstory  exponac* 

^  rub-down  with  Absorbine  Jr.  diluted  (one  ounce  to  a  quart  5S?t?oct*io*1su 

4.U  ^  of  water  or  Witch  Hazel),  limbers  up  the  stiff  joints  and  ••mtheprot-eaeofdtoiiifmiM.i.rt 

muscles,  stops  inflammation  and  prevents  soreness.  This  sepuci»in*sndsteriiiiinfih*no«u 
'  solution  is  also  antiseptic  and  germicidal.  <mlMitor“fo^ps“hoKraie^riftt£^ 

.  Abeorliine  Jr.  is  !<old  by  druggists  at  glilO  4  oz.  and  fl2.00  12  oz. 

,,,  bottle  or  ^nt  direct, charges  paid.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  JSJS«e,'’snd  to  of  spedBc  tod  dS 

IZI  Tomm  SIrMt  \  detailed  laboratory  reports  by  many  American  and  European  tlnctlve  value. 

SprimfitU.  Man.  v  chemists,  free  to  physicians  and  dentists  on  request.  Introduced  Into  the  oral  cavity.  I 

^  _  _  carries  an  active  eBect  to  every  ptr 

Encio^  ««d  loo  in  \  Liberal  Trial  Bottle  Md'*ta'?iSi‘fromYon1?itl^t'5i 

Stainpt  for  which  lend  me  V  ... .  ..  ... 

postpaid  TatAL  Bottle  .  will  be  sent  to  your  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  properties  or  other  harmful  actioa 
Abeorblne  Jr..  pam,*let  '  Send  for  trial  bottle  or  procure  regular  size  from  MtetlliK*ln“he*Mdhtor 

-Evidence-  and  labomtor,  re.  \  your  druggist  today.  Ijf,  “ 


'bine  Jr*  not  only  to  overcome  whiard  i  horse  hd 
ntive.  After  severe  exercise  a  After  laboratory  Mperlence 

diluted  (one  ounce  to  a  quart  5S?taOct*io*1su2*:*'“''*^ 
imbers  up  the  stiff  joints  and  -in  the  process  of  dlslnfectlnz, sail- 
in  and  prevents  soreness.  This  sepuctain*  and  stcriiuinf  ihet^u 
c  and  germicidal. 

iggists  at  $1^  4  oz,  and  »2.»  12  oz  JSKSSTrrw'Sfc^h  JSo^rS^T.h'SoSS 
;es  paid.  Descriptive  pamphlet  and  process,  and  to  of  speclBc  and  die 
ts  by  many  American  and  European  tlnctlve  value. 

:ians  and  dentists  on  request.  Introduced  Into  the  oral  cavity.  It 

.  .  _  _  carries  an  active  eBect  to  evwypsd 

'  I  '1*1  hf  the  mouth,  pharynx,  tontoto  etc. 

^  aIwe  from  tonicity.  Irrlittiil 

ir  address  on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  properties  or  other  harmful 
bottle  or  procure  regular  size  from  Bearing  In  mind  the  numerousaie 

tnjav  advantages  exlstlnK  In  the ordhw 

luaay.  methodsofdtolnfeotlonolthemoulh. 

,  ...  It  to  grateful  to  Bnd  an  agent  that  Ml 

Manaraeturta  only  by  be  relied  on  In  all  InBammaiory  coa- 

dltkma  and  Its  pleasant  taste  maiei 

FVAITUr'  D  n  17  It  especially  suitable."  _ _ 

,  lUUPILy  I  •D.l's  (CompWtw  rsport  msil«d  upes  iwsm*.; 

121  Temple  St^  Springfield,  Matt. 

London:  4  Old  Swan  Lane.  E.  C.  Montreal:  474  SL  Paal  Sl  J 


w.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


A  COLT  is  automatically  unlocked 
when  you  wish  to  shoot  because  the 
Grip  Safety  (see  arrow)  is  automatically 


The  quickness  with  which  the  first 
shot  may  be  fired,  and 

The  safety  with  which  the  pistol 
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SAFETY 


pressed  in  (without  thought)  when  the  may  be  kept  ready  for  that  first. 


quick  shot. 

A  COLT  is  QUICKEST  and 
SAFEST. 


trigger  is  purposely  pulled.  It  can 
be  Sred  only  by  the  hand  that 
holds  it ! 


Ask  your  dealer  to  explain  these  COLT  AUTOMATIC  features. 
If  he  can  not,  write  to  us.  Catalog  No.  20  mailed  free. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’t  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  S.S.  "Cleveland"  will  first  visit  Havana,  Kingston  and  Colon 
where  ample  time  is  allowed  for  the  tourists  to  inspect  the 
wonders  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

After  a  stop  of  two  days  at  San  Francisco  the  cruise  proceeds  to  Hilo, 
where  a  visit  will  be  made  to  the  celebrated  Kilanea  Volcano.  Honolulu 
will  be  the  next  stop. 

The  steamer  next  calls  at  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki,  twelve  days  in 
all  being  spent  in  Japan. 

Stops  will  then  be  made  at  Tsingtau  and  Hongkong  in  China,  Manila, 
Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Colombo  and  Bombay. 

The  steamer  remains  at  Bombay  for  ten  days,  which  affords  ample  time  for 
visiting  the  famous  cities  in  India. 

The  "Cleveland*  then  proceeds  through  the  Red  Sea,  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Port  Said,  where  a  call  of  three  and  a  half  days  is  made  to  enable  the 
tourists  to  visit  Cairo  and  the  Nile. 

Stops  are  made  at  Naples,  Gibraltar  and  Southampton,  completing  the 
cruise  at  Hamburg,  where  direct  connections  may  be  made  with  American 
steamers,  or  a  visit  to  Northern  Europe  may  be  extended  indefinitely. 


SUMMER  CRUISES  Jamaica  Panama  Canal 

To  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  Hayti,  Caloabu,  C«tU  Rica,  Nicarao* 

Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  North  Cape,  Weekly  sailings  by  "Prinz* 

Norway,  Scotland,  Orkney  and  and  other  Steamers  of  our 

Fauroe  Islands  sailing  from  Hamburg  ATLAS  SERVICE 

during  June,  July  and  Au^st,  by  ,  Cub.  and  Jamaica,  11  to  18  day.,  $85.50 
S.S.  Victoria  Luise,  Furst  Bismarck  Panama  Canal,  18  to  25  daya,  $140 
and  Meteor.  25-Day  Cruiaea,  $135  and  $140 

Write  for  beaatifally  illuttrated  hooka,  stating  cruise 

Hamburg- American  Line,  41-45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Boaton  Philadelphia  Pittaburgh  Chicago  St.  Louia  San  Frandaco 


Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
Panama  Canal, 
25-Day  Cruiaea, 


18  to  25  daya,  $140 
$135  and  $140 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Vvonderful  Increase 


in  1912 


Insur^ 


and  Public  Usefulness 


Assets,  over 


Including'  Policy  Reserve,  228  Million  Dollars; 


291  Million  Dollars 


i  incmding' roiicy  Keserve,  ias  Million  uoiiars; 
and  amount  set  aside  for  Holders  of  Deferred  f  oe«T  t'i  n 

Dividend  Policies,  31i  Million  Dollars;  of  which  f  Y  267  Million  Dollars 

there  is  payable  in  1913,  over  4  Million  Dollars! 


V  there  is  payable  in  1913,  over  4  Million  Dollars 

Capital  and  Surplus,  over  .  .  - 

Paid  Policyholders  in  1912,  over 


24  Million  Dollars 
31  Million  Dollars 


Total  Paid  Policyholders  Since  Organization, 
IMus  amount  held  at  interest  to  their  credit,  over 
FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Life  Insurance  Issued  and  Paid  for  in  1912,  over 
Increase  in  Insurance  in  Force,  over 


480  Million  Dollars 
192  Million  Dollars 


More  than  1 1  Million  Policies  in  Force  Insuring  over 

2  BILUON,  211  MILUON  DOLLARS 


Over  $73,000,000  invested  in  Real  Estate  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

Amount  of  Voluntary  Concessions  paid  to  Policy¬ 
holders  to  date,  nearly  17%  Million  Dollars. 

Premiums  were  Reduced  in  1912  on  New  Ordinary  Policies,  and  on  new  $500.  and  $750.  Inter¬ 
mediate  Policies. 

126,000  Death  Claims  and  Endowments  paid  in  1912. 

Lowest  Expense  Rate  in  the  Company’s  History. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

nOOKPOXATED  AS  A  STOCK  COMTAXT  BT  THB  STATE  OF  HEW  JEB8ET 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office:  NEWARK.  N.  J. 


Suggested:  (  Whether  you  are  insured  or  not)  write  for  particulars  of  Prudential  Monthly 
Income  Policy,  which  guarantees  an  income  for  20  years  or  life.  Write  today.  Dept,  j/ 
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ANGELUS 

Pioneer 

Player-Piano 


^  There  is  something  more  than  historical 
significance  in  the  statement  of  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau  proclaiming  the 
Angelus  the  Pioneer  Player- Piano. 

To  be  the  first — the  pioneers — is  to  lead  the  way,  and 
the  Angelus  enjoys  the  same  distinction  of  leadership 
today  that  it  had  from  the  beginning. 

The  only  Player-Piano  in  the  world 
equipped  with  the  marvellous 

PHRASING  LEVER 

(Patented) 

This  exclusive  Angelus  device  is  as  essential  to  the  perfect 
player  as  are  the  keys  to  the  piano — the  only  device  en> 
abling  you  to  play  music  that  glows  with  life  and  anima¬ 
tion;  a  sensitive  vibrating  lever,  immediately  under  your 
finger,  that  forms  the  connecting  link  between  you  and  the 
piano,  enabling  the  novice  to  tJay  with  spirit  and  dash. 
Supplemented  by  the  MeWant— which  gives 
distinctiveness  to  the  Melody;  the  Sustaining 
Pedal  device,  the  Graduated  Accompani¬ 
ment  and  the  Melody  Buttons — the  music  of 
the  whole  world  can  be  played  by  anyone. 

Kaabc-Aagel  — Grand  and  Upright,  the  celebrated  Knabe  piano  and 
the  Angelus. 

EMcrsM-ABiel  •• — Grand  and  Upriebt,  the  sweet-toned  Emerson 
piano  and  Angelus. 

AifM«s-PiaBO— 'An  upright  piano  built  expressly  for  the  Angelus. 

In  Canada — The  Gourlay-Angelus  and  Angelus  Piano. 

Any  of  these  iostrumenti  can  be  played  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 

Business  Established  1877  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

233  Regent  Street.  LONDON  Agencies  AD  Over  the  WoiU 


OFFICIAL  RF.PORT  UNITED 
ST.ATES  CENSUS  BUREAU 
“In  1895,  Messrs.  Wilcox  &  WTiite  of 
Meriden,  Conn.,  began  manufacturing 
an  interior  attachment,  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary-,  1897j  built  their  first  a 

cabinet  piano  player.  This  instrument, 
the  invention  of  E.  H.  White,  may  be 
regarded  as  tAe  pioneer  of  the  various 
similar  attachments  that  have  since 
been  placed  on  the  market*' 
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V  It  is  important  for  the  man  of  the  family  to  know  what  it 
^^means  to  him  in  muscle  and  energy  to  eat  the  right  kind  of  bread 

[fj  A  pound  of  strong,  glutinous  flour,  costing  less  than  4c,  has^jij/j' 
^'more  food  value  than  a  potmd  of  meat 


The  Guaranteed  Flour 


y  .|l^grade  flour  average  published  by  the  U.  S.  Government 

This  extra  food  vdue  in  OCCIDENT  Flour  is'  due  to  two  facts: 

We  lelecl  ior  OCCIDENT  Flour  only  the  choiceat  poniaa  oi 
Ih*  •'•"t  fKninoai,  Sprin(  wheat*  of  North  DakoU— the 
{^/^^^^^ncheat  bread  wheat*  producorL 

"  t-  i2n<L  ^  create  oi  every  wheat  kernel  ia  removed, 

(' c  together  with  all  wheal  hair  anS'^e,  ao  that  every  ounce  oi 
’^OCCIDENT  Flour 


i|VCC0^ 


Smi  /br  iOtof  JVee  Bc«kl^  . 
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The  Winged  Message 


Noah’s  messenger  was  a  dove.  In 
Solomon’s  time,  pigeons  were  trained 
to  carry  messages.  Brutus  used  them 
at  the  siege  of  Modena.  They  served 
the  Turks  in  their  fights  against  the 
Crusaders.  In  mediaeval  wars  they 
were  more  useful  tfian  ever  before. 

France  had  a  carrier-pigeon  mail 
service,  with  messages  reduced  by 
photography  and  read  through  a 
microscope. 

Even  today  carrier  pigeons  are 
utilized  as  news-bearers  in  isolated 
parts  of  Europe. 


In  America,  the  land  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  the  carrier  pigeon  is  bred  only 
for  racing.  The  winged  word  has' 
taken  the  place  of  the  winged  mes-l 
senger. 

Pigeons  may  fly  more  than  a  mile 
a  minute,  but  the  telephone  is  as 
quick  as  speech  itself. 

The  dove  is  the  emblem  of  peace 
The  telephone  is  the  instrument  of  j 
peace.  The  telephone  lines  of  thej 
Bell  System  unite  a  hundred  millionf 
people  in  one  national  family. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Companyi 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Servim 
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who  make  Big  Ben 


OUT  at  La  Salle,  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  Westclox 
people  design  alarm 
clocks  and  they  design 
them  well. 

They  take  the  noisy,  un¬ 
shapely  affair  of  our  boyhood 
days  and  transform  it  into  a 
thing  of  merit  and  beauty. 

They  give  it  their  skill, 
their  knowledge  and  their 
taste  and  when  it  reaches  the 


standard  they  have  set  for 
themselves,  they  give  it  a  name 
and  call  it  Big  Ben. 

And  they’ve  faith  enough  in  his 
worth  to  back  him  with  a  guarantee 
that’s  stronger  than  any  gilt-edged 
bond.  That  guarantee  is  advertising. 
It’s  the  highest  quality-insurance  that 
any  one  can  buy. 

Within  two  and  a  half  years  of  his  intro¬ 
duction,  Big  Ben  has  been  adopted  by 
18,000  jewelers,  70  per  cent,  of  the  United 
States  watchmakers.  Counterfeits  are  every¬ 
where  trying  to  cash  in  on  him — he  has  ^1 
the  ear  marks  of  a  full-fledged  success. 


$2.50 

Three  Dollars  in  Canada. 
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GUARANTEED 

PLUMBING 

FIXTURES 


'^J’O  matter  how  inexpensively  you  plan  your  new  home,  the 

^  splertinn  the  eniiinment  fnr  vniir  hatVirnnm  QhnnIH  have 


^  ^  selection  of  the  equipment  for  your  bathroom  should  have 

the  most  thoughtful  consideration,  guaranteed  fixtures,  because  of 

their  assurance  of  sanitary  safety,  should  be  specified  always.  Their  installation 
will  make  your  bathroom  a  constant  source  of  comfort  and  satisfaction. 

Genuine  'SStandarcT  fixtures  for  the  Home  quirements  of  those  vrho  demand  'Standard* 
and  for  Schools,  Office  Buiidinn,  Public  quality  at  less  expense.  All  'Standard*  Ax- 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identihed  by  the  tures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  And 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception  no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the 
of  one  brand  of  baths  bearing  the  Red  and  guarantee  label.  In  order  to  avoid  sub- 
Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first  stitudon  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify 'Standard* 
quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly  goods  in  writing  (not  verbally)  and  make 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re-  sure  that  you  get  them. 


Dept.  G  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Cincinnati  .  .  633  Wainnt  Street  Hamilton,  Can.,  20-28  Jackson  St.,  W. 
Nashville  ,  315 Tenth  Avenue,  So.  London,  57-60  Holbom  Viaduct,E.C. 
New  Orleans,  Baronne  A  St  JosephSts.  Houston,  Tex.,  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 
Montreal,  Can.  .  215  Corlstine  Bldg.  Washlneton,  D.C.  .  Southern  Bide. 
Boston  .  .  John  Hancock  Bide.  Toledo,  Ohio  .  311-321  Brie  Street 

Louisville  .  319-23  W.  Main  Street  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  Front  and  Jones  Sts. 
Cleveland  .  648  Huron  Road,  S.E. 


.  35  West  31tt  Street 
900  S.  Michiean  Ave. 

1215  Walnut  Street 
.  59  Richmond  St.  E. 

106  Federal  Street 
100  N.  Fourth  Street 


New  York 
Chicaeo  . 
Philadelphia 
Toronto,  Can. 
PIttsbureh 
St.  Louis 
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NABISCO 


Sugar  Wafers 

Convenient  in  form,  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  deliciously  sweet,  delightful 
in  flavor  and  goodness.  These  are  the 
attributes  that  make  Nabisco  Sugar 
Wakrs  the  most  tempting  of  dessert 
confections.  In  ten-cent  tins;  also  in 
twenty-five-cent  tins. 

ADORA: — The  newest  dessert  confection — 
a  filled  sugar  wafer — enticingly  sweet. 

FLSTINO: — An  almond-shaped  dessert  confec¬ 
tion  with  the  most  exquisite  of  creamy  centers. 
CHOCOLATL  TOKENS A  delec¬ 
table  confection  covered  with  ,  -  ' 

sweet,  rich  chocolate. 

NATIONAL  V  ^ 

BISCUIT  ^  ^,^1 

COMPANY 
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10%  Oversize 


Fortunes  Are  Spent 
to  Improve  Them 


Here’s  another  side  to  tire  making  which 
consists  of  dead  expense. 

We  maintain  a  laboratory  for  chemical 
research.  Also  a  large  experimental  depart¬ 
ment. 

Half  a  hundred  men — mostly  technical  grad- 
nates— are  here  seeking  ways  to  better  Good¬ 
year  tires. 

Here  tires  are  destroyed  on  tire  testifig 
machines  to  prove  our  formulas  and  methods. 
Here  materials  are  analyzed.  And  scores  of 
trained  minds  here  are  , constantly  thinking 
how  to  add  to  Goodyear  mileage. 

$100,000  Per  Year 

These  departments  cost  us  about  1100,000 
per  year.  Yet  that  will  mean,  on  this  year’s 
probable  output,  only  five  cents  per  tire* 

Five  cents  per  tire  to  guard  all  the  materials, 
and  to  constantly  lessen  your  tire  bills. 

For  a  good  many  years  we’ve-  been  doing 
this  for  you.  And  you  find  the  result  in  Good¬ 
year  tires  of  today. 

Outsell  All  Others 

Now  note  the  result,  after  two  million  Good- 
years  have  told  men  what  they  do. 


These  tires  by  far  outsell  all  other  tires. 
And  the  demand  for  Goodyears  has  grown 
like  an  avalanche  as  the  facts  about  them 
spread. 

Last  year’s  sale  by  far  exceeded  our  pre¬ 
vious  12  years  put  together.  And  the  demand 
from  users  this  year  is  running  twice  as  large 
as  last. 


Consider  this  fact,  then  consider  how  men 
are  now  keeping  track  of  tire  mileage.  These 
are  days  of  odometers— days  when  men  know 
the  service  that  tires  are  rendering. 

It  was  under  these  conditions,  mark  you, 
that  Goodyear  tires  came  to  outsell  others. 

And  you,  like  the  rest,  want  tires  that  can’t 
rim-cut,  tires  10  per  cent  oversize. 

You  want  tires  built  by  the  mileage  test, 
as  Goodyear  tires  are  built.  You  want  tires 
sold  at  a  minimum  profit,  as  Goodyear  tires 
are  sold. 

Then  ask  for  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 
Make  your  tests  as  others  have  made  them. 
You  will  then  adopt  these  tires,  as  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  done.  And  your  tire  upkeep 
will  drop  to  minimum. 

Write  for  the  Goodyear  Tire  Book— 14th- 
year  edition.  It  tells  all  known  ways  to 
economize  on  tires. 


IIUULI^  ¥  LnIC 

AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branche*  and  Agendea  in  103  Principal  Citiea  More  Service  Station*  Than  Any  Other  Tire 

We  Make  All  Kind*  of  Rubber  Tire*,  Tire  Acce**orie*  and  Repair  Outfit* 

Mala  Office,  Toronto,  Ont. — Canadian  Factory,  BowmanviUe,  Ont.  (1013) 
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“Nearly  a  Ouarter-Century  of  Leadership” 

The  C-Slx  sets  a  new  standard 
for  the  fine  motor-car 

New  standards  of  beauty  —  the  graceful  lines 
flowing  from  radiator  to  tonneau. 

New  standards  of  ease — the  compensating  springs 
and  the  patented  adjustable  rear  seat. 

New  standard  of  convenience — ^everything  handy 
when  you  want  it,  and  never  in  your  way. 

New  standard  of  live,  active  power  under  smooth 
and  perfect  control. 

$4500  to  $5950  —  open  or  enclosed  bodies 
Our  Literature : 

For  the  woman  —  a  catalogue 
For  the  man  —  a  mechanical  booklet 

Stevens-Duryea  Company  Chicopee  Falls  Mass 

“Pioneer  Builders  of  American  Sixes” 


C-Slx  $475# 
Seven  Pswsenaers 


m 


L\ 
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Kranich  dc  Bach 

Ultra  ■  Quality  PIANOS 
and  PLAYER- PIANOS 


These  Superb  instruments — the  finest  that 
human  hands  can  fashion — make  their  ap¬ 
peal  only  to  persons  of  fine  tastes  whose  in¬ 
telligence  impels  them  to  exercise  common 
sense  and  a  sane  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  mercantile  values  in 
making  a  purchase  of  any  high-class  article. 

Kranich  &  Bach  Prices  Represent  True  Values — 

Reasonable  Partial  Payments  for  Prudent  Buyers 

rW  Bott  bcautifal  and  inatructire  Piano  Catalog  ever  publialied  and  an  amusing 
storiatte — “Mascagni  and  tbe  Organ  Grindar,”  fraa  on  raquast 

KRANICH  &  BACH 

237  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 
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When  the  circus  comes  to 
town,  it  is  not  the  show  alone 
/  n  fascinates,  but  the  immen- 
sity  of  numbers,  the  quickness 
of  movement,  the  sureness  of 
operation  and  the  efficiency  which  keeps 
everything  as  bright  as  new  in  spite  of  the 
soil  of  travel  and  weather.  For  instance — 


They  use  Ivory  Soap  and  nothing  but 
Ivory  ^ap. 

Because  it  is  mild  and  pure  and  free  from 
alkali,  Ivory  Soap  does  not  hurt  the  gild¬ 
ing.  And  because  it  contains  no  free  oil, 
it  is  rinsed  off  easily,  leaving  the  finish 
beautifully  clear  and  bright 

With  the  circus  people  using  Ivory  Soap 
for  this  purpose  all  through  the  season, 
the  housewife  may  be  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  surer  or  safer  for  cleaning  gilded 
articles  in  the  home. 


Is  it  not  surprising  how  the  gilded  figures  for  this  purpose  all  through  the  season, 
and  scroll  work  on  the  menagerie  and  the  housewife  may  be  certain  that  there  is 
parade  wagons  are  kept  so  brilliant  ?  It  is  nothing  surer  or  safer  for  cleaning  gilded 
evident  that  circus  men  know  how  to  cle&n  articles  in  the  home, 
gold  leaf  without  injury. 

Here  u  an  Excellent  Way  to  Clean  Gold  Frame* 

Shave  half  of  a  small  <akc  of  Ivory  Soap  into  a  pint  of  water  and  boil  for  five  minutes. 

When  cool,  apply  this  jelly  with  a  very  soft  brush  or  sponge.  Then,  with  a  clean 
soft  brush  or  Sponge,  apply  cold,  clear  water  and  let  dry  immediately  in  a  warm  place. 

IVORY  SOAP . . . ; . . .  99^%  PURE 
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Nothing  goes  to  Waste 
when  you  use 


It  is  of  such  complete 
PURITY  and  of  such 
incomparable  quality 
that  every  particle  of  it 
comes  into  use  as  Soap. 


PEARS 


^  Tigktt  ttcured 

09  J§LL  SCSMTED  SOJEPS  OTTO  09  ROSE  iS  THE  BEST 


If  it  isrCt  an  Eastman,  It  isn*t  a  Kodak. 


1 


i  '3" 


It’s  Springtime.  Every  field  and  park  and 
woodland — every  walk  and  ride,  every  joyous 
outing,  invites  your  KODAK. 


Cataltgui/rm  at  jmr  d$aUr^ $  tr  by  wudL 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  citi. 


